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PROPOSED DISSOLUTION OF THE STEEL 
CORPORATION 


O*XE of the most important events 

recently in the financial world 
was undoubtedly the suit brought by the 
Government to dissolve the United 
States Steel Corporation on the ground 
that it was an illegal combination in 
restraint of trade under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 

The facts in relation to the suit and 
to the Steel Corporation are so familiar 
that they need not be repeated here. It 
is sufficient to say that there is a gen- 
eral impression that the United States 
Steel Corporation has aimed to comply 
with the spirit and letter of the law; 
that it has not used its great power to 
put up prices, even when conditions 
would have justified an advance. That 
the Steel Corporation has done a great 
deal to benefit its employees is a matter 
well known. 


The ground, then, on which the dis- 
solution suit is brought by the Govern- 
ment would seem to be that the United 
States Steel Corporation is a large 
combination of corporations, possessing 
great capital and enormous power, 
which renders it objectionable, not per- 
haps so much from what it has done 
actually but on account of what it may 
do possibly. 

The country is going through a 
period of great trial to large business 
concerns, many of which are unable to 
tell whether they are illegal or not. 
Probably at no distant day, either by 
judicial construction of a statute that 
many regard as antiquated, or by an 
amendment of the law to meet changed 
conditions, the present uncertainty will 
be removed. 


GOVERNMENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
BUSINESS 


AMONG the many pleas for a reason- 
able governmental attitude toward 
business we have seen nothing more 
practical or promising than the follow- 
ing, from a recent address of Mr. 
Cuartes A. Conant, a_ well-known 
banking and economic authority: 
“The relations between the Govern- 
ment and big business have drifted into 
1 


a difficult position. Where there should 
be mutual trust and coédperation, with 
a view to the promotion of national 
prosperity, there has developed distrust, 
recrimination, and something like an 
armed truce where there is not open 
In my opinion, the time has come 
to approach the problem from a new 


direction and to seek its solution in ac- 
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war. 
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cordance with the common interests of 
both the corporations and the Govern- 
ment. Corporate interests in this coun- 
try represent, according to official fig- 
ures, not less than $83,000,000,000 of 
stock and bonded and other debt out of 
a total valuation of all the national 
property of $110,000,000,000. Even if 
allowance is made for certain duplica- 
tions, the wealth of the country which 
is in corporate form is not less than 
half of its total wealth. 

“The point from which the problem 
of suitable regulation of the corpora- 
tions should be approached, in my opin- 
ion, is by a free conference between 
the best representatives of both, with 
the object of finding a working system 
by which big business shall not be 
harassed when it is rendering economic 
service, but shall be required to con- 
form to the rules which experience in 
other countries has shown are necessary 
to protect shareholders and the public. 

“TI believe that the President of the 
United States should be asked to rec- 
ommend to Congress the appointment 
of a joint commission of from fifteen to 
twenty men of the highest type, chosen 
from among officials of the Govern- 
ment, men who have had experience 
with big business, and men of economic 
training. Such a body should be au- 
thorized to investigate the whole prob- 
lem of the relation of the Government 
to corporations, with a view to per- 
fecting a plan under which Govern- 
ment supervision will be minute and 
complete, but the Government will 
frankly acknowledge the right of the 
corporation to live and do business. 

“Such a commission should contain 
on behalf of the Government men like 
the Attorney-General of the United 
States; on behalf of business, men like 
Mr. Carnecie and Judge Gary, and 
several professional economists, who 
from their knowledge of economic laws 
are able to interpret correctly the ef- 
fects and results of proposed policies. 


There should be added or included 
members from both Houses of Con- 
gress, in order that the conclusions of 
the commission shall find active sup- 
porters on the floor of the Senate and 
House. The men selected from Con- 
gress, however, should be men ready to 
take a broad view of their duties rather 
than a purely local or personal view. 
In such a discussion there is no place 
for demagogy, and I am sure we are 
all satisfied that it has no place in the 
mind of the President of the United 
States. 

“A commission already exists, con- 
taining several men of high ability, who 
are investigating the subject of the 
issue of railway securities. If the 
scope of this commission could be 
broadened and its members added to 
the general commission which I pro- 
pose, its work would not be lost. 

“It would be presumptuous to outline 
in advance the policy of such a body. 
It should approach the problem of the 
relations between the Government and 
big business from the standpoint of a 
purpose to build up rather than to pull 
down. It is not probable that direct 
regulation of prices would be attain- 
able, but indirect regulation by a 
graded tax on profits might be worthy 
of consideration. It is probably neces- 
sary for the American business com- 
munity to make up its mind to a greater 
degree of Government supervision than 
prevailed before the organization of 
the great combinations. It may be the 
price they will have to pay for the 
privilege of doing business without re- 
strictions and with the partial elimina- 
tion of competition, over an area great- 
er than that of any other developed 
commercial country. But the entire 
problem can be approached from the 
standpoint of benefiting and protecting 
the owners of the combinations and 
their employees as well as the public, 
to much greater advantage than by 
threatening to send men to jail if they 
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do not comply with laws which could 
be interpreted even by the Supreme 
Court only after remanding the cases 
under them for rehearing. 

“An illustration of the right method 
of approaching the problem is the Eng- 
lish Companies Act. The English act 
and the continental laws should be care- 
fully studied, not only in their text, 
but in the manner of their operation. 

“If the President of the United 
States should announce to-morrow that 
he would recommend to Congress the 
creation of a commission of fifteen or 
twenty representative men to take up 
the whole question of the rights and 
duties of the corporations towards the 
people and the Government, and that, 
pending action by Congress on the sub- 
ject, prosecutions should cease, detec- 
tives be called off, and the millions of 
dollars spent in pursuing the corpo- 
rations should be devoted to some con- 
structive purpose, what a magical stim- 
ulus it would give to the wheels of in- 
dustry—what a magical restoration of 
confidence in American enterprises at 
home and abroad! 

“It is said that we must follow the 
law, though the heavens fall; but is the 
law intended to be an end in itself or 
the handmaid of justice? There is no 
country where respect for the law is 
greater than in Engalnd; yet four 
times, in order to avert a financial 
crash—the last time in 1890—the Bank 
of England has been offered by the 
Government the privilege of breaking 
the law in regard to the issue of notes. 

“Surely, if it has required in this 
country twenty-one years to reach a 
determination what the law is, it will 
not commit the Government to lawless- 
ness to pause and seek a truce in the 
war with big business. Let there be a 
suspension of hostilities—not that the 
law be broken, but that it be made to 
conform to the rule of reason. A power 
higher than any temporal ruler has de- 
clared that we should be ministers, ‘not 


of the letter, but of the spirit: for the 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.’” 


Undoubtedly the present unrest and 
uncertainty in business circles would 
be greatly relieved by the appointment 
of the commission suggested by Mr. 
Conant. A permanent reign of pros- 
perity can be more confidently expected 
when the relations of industry, labor 
and the State are firmly established on 
the basis of mutual justice. To arrive 
at this basis will require time and a 
patient, intelligent investigation of al] 
the problems involved. 


CONCENTRATION OF BANKING 
POWER 


COMMENTING on the concentra- 
tion that has been going on among 
the banks of the country for some 
years, a recent issue of the “Monthly 
Bulletin” of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York City says: 


“The consolidation of industrial con- 
cerns into powerful groups that has 
been so marked a feature in the evolu- 
tion of general business in the last de- 
cade has had its counterpart in the 
banking world. Of the 27,000 banks 
and trust companies in the country, 176 
have deposits of over $10,000,000 each; 
and these 176 leading institutions have 
in the aggregate half as much deposits 
as the remaining 26,824 have alto- 
gether. Moreover, the first twenty-five 
institutions of the 176 have as much 
deposits as the remaining 151 put to- 
gether. New York has sixty of the 176 
banks, Chicago seventeen, Boston four- 
teen, Philadelphia twelve, Pittsburgh 
nine, and so on down to a number of 
small cities that have one each. 

“This extraordinary concentration of 
banking power has come about for the 
most part during the last ten years. 
In December, 1900, there were only 
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about seventeen banks that had deposits 
of $10,000,000 or more.” 

Although there has been undoubt- 
edly considerable concentration in 
banking power, as above indicated, it 
would be easily possible to draw false 
conclusions from these figures. It must 
not be forgotten that a very large share 
of the deposits held by the banks in 
the great financial centers really belong 
to the other banks, in other words, they 
are bank deposits. This fact tends to 
give to the great centers a financial 
importance that they would not other- 
wise have. 

Undoubtedly the figures quoted do 
tend to show that there is going on a 
concentration of deposits in single in- 
stitutions. This is due in part to the 
creation of huge business enterprises 
demanding bank facilities of a very ex- 
tensive character and it is also in.part 
due of course to the natural growth of 
banking and business generally. 

As we have repeatedly declared, this 
concentration is not in our judgment 
fraught with any danger. We still 
have a great many more banks than 
any other country in the world and 
there does not seem to be any possibil- 
ity either immediate or remote that 
banking concentration will be carried 
to an extent likely to prove harmful 
to the business interests of the country. 
The only fear from such concentration 
would be that apprehended from bank- 
ing monopoly, and anything of that 
kind is certainly far distant. On the 
other hand, the creation of large banks 
and the movement towards banking con- 
centration generally will manifestly 
tend to make the banks stronger. 

Though we believe most profoundly 
in the small independent bank as be- 
ing, upon the whole, the most service- 
able to the business community, it does 
not follow that the big bank need be 
indifferent to the requirements of small 
tradesmen. Indeed, the Bank of 
France—one of the great banks of 


the world—caters especially to these 
requirements. Our big banks do not 
pay so much attention to the little fel- 
lows, and probably for the sufficient 
reason that there are so many small 
banks better adapted to care for them. 

While this is true, however, any ten- 
dency that removes the banks from 
close touch with even the humblest of 
the business world is not to be looked 
upon with great favor. 

Taking the banks of the United 
States as a whole, they are probably 
more democratic and in closer personal 
touch with all the people than the 
banks of any other country. 


CASH BY LEGISLATION 


HE “True Word,” published at 

Bryn Mawr, Washington, in a re- 

cent issue pays considerable attention 
to banking matters. 

It discerns that the cause of bank 
failures is want of cash. This lack of 
funds the “True Word” proposes to 
remedy by legislation. It says: 


“Students and thinkers, listen to 


‘what I say now: This world peace is 


ours when we have so legislated that 
we can meet all our obligations with 
cash. The only cause ever found for 
a bank failure was simply—failed for 
the want of funds—cash.” 


The proposal to provide cash by leg- 
islation instead of procuring it as here- 
tofore by industry and business enter- 
prise will, we are sure, appeal to all 
of us who are desirous of providing for 
our wants by some less laborious means 
than those now in vogue. Providing 
cash by legislation instead of by labor 
will undoubtedly prove a very popular 
programme. Whether the cash so ob- 
tained will be as efficacious in supply- 
ing human wants as now, we do not 
know. Doubtless the promoters of this 
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form of financial magic have their own 
solution of this question. 

That there is some magical power in 
legislation to create cash is an old 
belief. A good example was furnished 
by a resolution which THappgvus 
Stevens introduced into the House of 
Representatives in 1864. The great 
Pennsylvania political leader and states- 
man was no doubt worried by the con- 
tinued depreciation of the greenbacks 
as compared with coin, and to check 
this depreciation, he proposed the fol- 
lowing: 

“That a dollar note issued by the 
Government, declared money and legal 
tender, is declared of equal value for 
all purposes as gold and silver coin of 
like denomination. 

“That a contract made payable in 
coin may be payable in legal-tender 
United States notes, and that no dif- 
ference in sale or value shall be allowed 
between them. 

“That no person shall by any device, 
shift or contrivance receive or pay or 
contract to receive or pay any Treasury 
cr other note issued by the United 
States for circulation as money, and 
declared legal tender, for less than 
their lawfully expressed value, and any 
offender, upon conviction, shall suffer 
imprisonment not exceeding six months 
and a fine equal to the full amount of 
the sum specified in said note.” 


The notion that banks fail simply 
for the want of funds is a common one 
but not altogether correct. A German 
bank authority recently declared that 
he had never known a bank to fail for 
want of cash. If he had gone through 
the 1893 panic in the United States, 
however, he might have been of a dif- 
ferent opinion. The immediate failure 
of a bank may, indeed, be due to lack 
of cash, but anterior to this there is 
always bad management which results 
in loading up the bank with assets of 
an improper character. 
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Bank failures are, therefore, really 


_ caused not so much by lack of cash as 


by having on hand unrealizable securi- 
ties, and this, as stated, is due to bad 
management. 

It has not infrequently happened 
that banks have closed their doors with 
large amounts of cash on hand, -more 
in fact than they ordinarily carried, 
but they were obliged to suspend for 
the reason that their securities were not 
good. 

A great deal of the agitation for 
bank reform in this country has pro- 
ceeded on the same mistaken theory, 
namely, that the supply of cash was in- 
sufficient to meet the banks’ needs. If 
the banks of the country, particularly 
those in reserve cities, were more pru- 
dent in their operations and _ took 
greater care in maintaining a proper 
proportion between their capital and 
the credits they extend, thus always 
keeping themselves in a condition to 
meet demands, it would be found that 
the banking business of the country 
could be conducted at all times with a 
great deal less cash than we now have. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 


N effort is to be made in the State 
of Washington to organize a co- 
operative bank on a somewhat novel 
plan. One of the features of the new 
institution consists in the fact that call 
money deposited in the bank will not be 
loaned but will always remain on hand 
subject to the check of the depositor. 
It is assumed that the weak point in the 
present banking system is the permis- 
sion to withdraw such deposits on de- 
mand. This is just a little different 
from the story told of a new bank de- 
positor in a certain institution who was 
surprised to find that the bank did not 
constantly keep on hand all the money 
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he had placed there. He had neglected 
to consider how a bank pursuing this 
policy would be able to pay its ex- 
penses, let alone make any profits for 
its shareholders. The Washington bank 
will not only incorporate the principle 
referred to in its organization, but it 
intends to share any profits with its 
depositors. 

The idea of dividing bank profits 
among depositors as well as sharehold- 
ers is not a new one, but for some rea- 
son, which we do not know, previous 
attempts in this direction have not been 
successful, as least in the United States. 
Perhaps the attempt to distribute the 
profits of a bank among depositors in- 
troduces an element of weakness into 
the management that tends to defeat 
the success of a bank modeled on this 
plan. As is well known, the mutual 
savings banks of the East are, how- 
ever, operated on a principle somewhat 
analogous to this. In fact, all of the 
net profits really go to the depositors 
either in the shape of dividends or are 
credited to a surplus fund which really 
belongs to the depositors. There is, of 
course, an important distinction between 
a pure savings institution and a com- 
mercial bank. The latter makes loans 
on the credit of its depositors, while a 
true savings institution merely receives 
the money of its depositors and invests 
the same in standard securities. 

Some of the literature sent out by 
those interested in the proposed codp- 
erative bank is misleading, as the fol- 
lowing quotation will show: 


“Heretofore depositors of cash in 
any bank have been and still are igno- 
rant of the system of banking, and to 
keep depositors and the people igno- 
rant of what the banking laws are, 
bank stock has been always sold in such 
large denominations, such as one thou- 
sand dollars a share, which the ordi- 
nary individual was unable to purchase 
—even one share.” 


This statement is not correct. We 
do not know of any bank shares in this 
country that have been issued in a de- 
nomination as large as one thousand 
dollars. Practically all the shares are 
of the par value of one hundred dollars 
and in some cases they are fifty dollars. 

Coéperative banks do exist in many 
European countries and also in Canada, 
but it will be found on careful investi- 
gation that they are modeled largely 
on the building and loan plan of organ- 
ization. Whether the principle of co- 
operation can be successfully applied 
to commercial banks yet remains to be 
demonstrated, and the Washington ex- 
periment will be watched with consid- 
erable interest. 


BANK CLERKS AND THEIR 
EMPLOYERS 


UITE a sensation in local banking 
circles was caused a short time ago 
by some remarks by United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Henry A. Wise of New 
York, who conducted the Government 
case against Morse. It seems, accord- 
ing to the newspaper reports of Mr. 
Wise’s address, that he had charged 
that there was an understanding among 
bankers that no employee giving evi- 
dence against bank officers shall there- 
after obtain employment in any bank. 
An understanding of this sort, if it 
really existed, would practically 
league the banks together in a crime 
trust, of which the clerks must become 
members, and in the language of 
thieves, refuse to peach on their pals. 
But Mr. Wise was quick to disclaim 
any such implication. On the contrary, 
he said that the sole purpose of his re- 
marks was to point out to men em- 
ployed in banks that by allowing them- 
selves to be used by unscrupulous bank- 
ers they were liable to deprive them- 
selves of their own positions; and as a 
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striking illustration of this truth he 
called attention to the fact that in the 
case of the witnesses in the Morse 
prosecution this had been so. 

What should a bank clerk do when 
he finds that his superior is virtually 
robbing the bank? Can such a question 
be asked by any honest bank clerk? 
Confronted by a situation of this kind, 
there is no alternative—the clerk must 
do his duty and make known the facts 
to those who will see that the wrong is 
speedily corrected. 

Bank clerks are not really in the em- 
ploy of the officers of the bank. They 
are working for the stockholders. And 
the officers—although prone to forget it 
—are employees of the stockholders 
also. 

Mr. Wise promptly disclaimed any 
intention of reflecting on the integrity 
of the bank clerks, whom he justly re- 
garded as showing a high average of 
honesty and faithfulness. 


A SIGNIFICANT DECLARATION 


O definite information is at hand as 

to what attitude the Democrats 

are likely to take toward the National 

Reserve Association plan when it comes 

before Congress this winter. \ Judging 

from the traditions of the party, one 

would naturally expect it to oppose any 

measure looking to the establisment of 
what is practically a central bank.: 

The Democratic attitude towards the 
Reserve Association is important, for 
the reason that the Democrats control 
the present House of Representatives. 
While nothing that may be regarded as 
authoritatively representing the party 
attitude on this question has been made 
public so far, a very significant indica- 
tion as to what may be expected was 
contained in an address delivered by 
Mr. Cuiark, the Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives, at the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Commercial Congress at Kan- 
sas City last month. He digressed from 
his speech long enough to say that he 
did not approve of Mr. Atpricn’s plan. 
But in the absence of a more specific 
statement, it can not be known whether 
Mr. Crarx’s objections are to the plan 
as a whole or only to certain features 
of it. 

As a result of the discussion called 
forth by Mr. Aupricu’s proposals there 
seems to be a substantial agreement that 
at least two improvements are desirable 
in our banking system, namely, the bet- 
ter utilization of bank reserves through 
some form of codperation among the 
banks, and the prevention of the sus- 
pension of cash payments. To have 
secured agreement on anything relating 
to banking and currency legislation is 
in itself no small success. 


LIABILITY OF BANK 
DIRECTORS 


RECENTLY the Appellate Division 

of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York rendered a decision 
which indicates that directors of finan- 
cial institutions are not to be held to 
the strict accountability which has 
heretofore supposed to attach to their 
positions. The points of the decision 
referred. to are as follows: 


“The directors generally not on the 
executive committee are not supposed 
to have knowledge of the details of the 
business management of the corpora- 
tion which are not submitted to them. 
In other words, it is not their custom 
to actively search the individual trans- 
actions in a bank that they may learn 
the responsibility of its debtors or the 
nature or value of the collateral. This 
they entrust, first, to the executive offi- 
cers of the bank, who are carefully 
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chosen and paid for their services; sec- 
ondly, to the supervision of the execu- 
tive committee of their body, which is 
chosen with a special reference to this 
duty and to which committee must be 
reported weekly all the transactions of 
the bank. 

“This custom, however, does not re- 
lieve directors generally of all responsi- 
bility. If the bylaws require monthly 
meetings they must make diligent effort 
to be present thereat. They must give 
their best efforts to advance the interest 
of the corporation both by advice and 
counsel and by active work on behalf 
of the corporation when such work may 
be assigned to them. If at their meet- 
ings or otherwise information should 
come to them of irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings of the bank, they are bound 
to take steps to correct those irregu- 
larities. They are bound generally to 
use every. effort that a prudent business 
man would use in supervising his own 
affairs, with the right, however, ordi- 
narily to rely upon the vigilance of the 
executive committee to ascertain and re- 
port any irregularity or improvident 
acts in its management. And this cus- 
tom is but the outgrowth of the necessi- 
ties of the situation. 

“Business men of New York are 
probably the busiest men in the world. 
They have large business enterprises in 
which their first interest lies and to 
which their first duty belongs. Most of 
them are directors of more than one 
corporation and some of them of many. 
If they are compelled to supervise the 
detail management of each corporation 
in which they are directors, or if they 
are deemed to have constructive knowl- 
edge of such facts as would be acquired 
by such supervision it would be wholly 
impossible for them to accept such a 
trust. They cannot give the time to 
watch the small everyday transactions 
of the corporation, and if chargeable 
with such knowledge as would be ac- 
quired therefrom the risk is too great 


for them to run. They are then in ef- 
fect made answerable for the neglect 
of the executive committee, to which is 
given this duty of supervision. 

“Plaintiff's contention is that they 
must not then accept the position of di- 
rector. The obvious answer to this con- 
tention is that the corporation cannot 
afford to lose them. One of the best 
assets of a corporation is the advice and 
assistance of men of business experience 
and of large business connections upon 
its.board. Their advice and assistance 
are of inestimable value in all emer- 
gencies and in determining the policies 
of the corporation and in counsel upon 
the more important questions that arise. 
Any construction of tlie law that would 
make it impossible for such men to ac- 
cept positions upon various boards of 
directors would seriously impair both 
the effectiveness and stability of corpo- 
rations, in fact be little less than 
calamitous.” 


This view of the New York court will 
be comforting to those directors of 
banks who have insisted that of late 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
courts to hold directors accountable to 
a degree that is both impracticable and 
unjust. 

But, on the other hand, if the doc- 
trine above enunciated becomes the one 
generally accepted, it may not only en- 
courage remissness among bank direc- 
tors—and no encouragement in that 
direction would seem to be needed—but 
would tend to foster a more glaring evil, 
namely, the use of the names of well- 
known business men as directors, simply 
as a bait to the public, those consenting 
to have their names so used not having 
more than a nominal connection with 
the bank or other enterprise they are 
supposed to direct. 

Between throwing all responsibilities 
upon the officers and executive commit- 
tee, and requiring impossibilities of di- 
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rectors, there would seem to be a mid- 
dle ground upon which the responsibili- 
ties of directors should be firmly fixed. 
The true rule, we believe, has been laid 
down about as follows: That a director 
of a corporation is bound to give to the 
affairs of the corporation that same de- 
gree of supervision that a prudent man 
would give to his own affairs. 

The case in which the New York de- 
cision arose was one involving the em- 
ployment of a considerable amount of 
the funds of a trust company in an en- 
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terprise that proved unsuccessful. While 
the court has absolved the directors 
from legal liability the question yet re- 
mains whether, if the money involved 
had been their own, the directors would 
not have watched it with more care. 
The doctrine that a man, as trustee, may 
be less careful of other people’s money 
than he would be of his own funds, if 
once established, might tend to unsettle 
confidence in fiduciary relations of all 
sorts. This doctrine may find legal sup- 
port. Morally, it is indefensible. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE REFORMATION OF 
OUR BANKING AND CURRENCY SYSTEM 


By R. G. Rhett, President People’s National Bank, Charleston, S. C. 


OvF present banking system re- 

quires central reserve banks to 
keep twenty-five per cent. of their net 
deposits in “lawful money.” Experi- 
ence has shown that practically as much 
more has to be carried in ca!l loans on 
Stock Exchange collateral as a supple- 
mental reserve. It is further shown 
that this supplemental ‘reserve is un- 
available at times, rendering the de- 
* posit reserves of other banks held by 
these central reserve banks likewise 
unavailable to them. Therein lies a 
serious defect in our banking system, 
which unquestionably calls for a rem- 
edy. It is suggested in this article that 
the remedy lies in a National Reserve 
Association for each Central Reserve 
City. 


DeEFECTs OF THE PRESENT CURRENCY. 


Our currency is inelastic. The sup- 
ply for it does not correspond with the 
demand, either over the country at 
large, or in any particular section of it, 
where a demand periodically or fortu- 
itously arises. 

A currency, therefore, is needed, 
which may be redeemed by the holder 


in gold, without expense to himself, 
anywhere over the United States, thus 
insuring it against depreciation; and at 
the same time issuable anywhere in the 
country in such amounts and in such 
manner as to be responsive to local 
needs, without being dependent upon 
conditions in other sections, and espe- 
cially upon conditions in our money cen- 
ters—a currency which is equally re- 
sponsive to the demands which a raid 
upon the stock markets in these money 
centers may create there; to the de- 
mands which the gathering of crops in 
the West or the South periodically cre- 
ates there, or to the demands which 
from any cause in any locality may at 
any time render necessary the tempo- 
rary conversion of bank credits into 
currency notes, without any of these 
demands having any appreciable effect 
upon the supply of currency to meet 
other requirements. 

It is suggested that this currency 
be furnished through National Cur- 
rency Associations, organized in all sec- 
tions of the country, under the super- 
vision of the Government; all currency 
to be issued through Government Sub- 
Treasuries where a gold reserve must 
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be kept, and where the currency is pay- 
able. The currency is secured by a first 
lien upon the assets of the bank in whose 
name it is issued. It is secured by a 
gold reserve kept with the Government 
to an amount ranging from twenty-five 
per cent. to fifty per cent. of the cur- 
rency issued, and by securities lodged 
with the Currency Association. It is 
also secured by the mutual guarantee of 
the members of the association; and, in 
turn, the currency of each association 
is secured by the mutual guarantees of 
all other associations. It is open to all 
banking institutions, whether organized 
under national or State law, and is lim- 
ited to fifty per cent. of the capital of 
each bank, gradually increasing to 
eighty per cent. as the bond-secured 
currency is retired. 

Some provision is necessary for the 
retirement of our present bond-secured 
currency, without embarrassing the 
Government, or reducing its revenue. 
It is suggested that this be accomplished 
through a gradual redemption of these 
bonds, and a replacement of them by 
three per cent. bonds. A sufficient rev- 
enue is provided under the plan to en- 
able the Government to realize con- 
siderably more than sufficient to offset 
this loss. 

There seems to be an opinion preva- 
lent amongst many bankers that “local 
associations” organized for the purpose 
of a mutual guarantee of paper would 
constitute a valuable adjunct to our 
banking system. It would seem to be 
worthy of a trial, but inasmuch as it is 
more or less of an experiment, its mem- 
bership should be entirely a voluntary 
one, and it should be severable at will, 
under proper terms and restrictions. It 
should be entirely distinct from either 
of the other associations. 

The following is a plan in detail for 
carrying out these suggestions: 


NATIONAL ReEsERvVE AssOcIATIONS. 


1.—There may be organized in each 
central reserve city an association to 
be known as the National Reserve As- 
sociation of that city. Its stockholders 
shall be confined to banking institutions 





of those cities respectively, organized 
under either national or State laws, 
whose charters shall confer upon them 
the power and authority to subscribe to 
such stock upon the terms herein set 
forth, and to comply with the conditions 
herein imposed upon such stockholders. 

2.—No bank may become a stock- 
holder unless it shall have an unim- 
paired paid up capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus of at least twenty per cent., 
and every stockholder shall subscribe 
and pay in twenty per cent. of its cap- 
ital stock; no more and no less. 

3.—The depositors of a National Re- 
serve Association shall be confined to 
its stockholders and the Government of 
the United States. 

4.—The board of directors of such 
association shall consist of one ac- 
credited representative of each stock- 
holder, who shall have one vote for the 
first $500,000 of capital, or less, which 
he represents, and one-fifth of a vote 
for each $500,000 of additional capital. 

5.—The board shall make such rules 
and pass such by-laws as it may think 
proper, provided they are not incon- 
sistent with this act, and they are ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

6.—The board shall elect an execu- 
tive committee of nine, to whom shall 
be entrusted the active management of 
the association. The executive com- 
mittee shall elect a governor and as 
many deputies as the board may de- 
termine. 

7.—Each association may establish 
as many offices or branches in foreign 
countries as its board may from time to 
time determine, provided the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall approve 
of each such office or branch. When 
established, a branch may not be dis- 
continued without the approval of the 
Comptroller and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and it must be discontinued 
at their joint direction. 

8.—The association shall publish 
weekly statements, and it shall be the 
duty of the Comptroller to have its con- 
dition examined in detail at least three 
times in each year. 

9.—A bank may count one-half of 
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its deposit with the Reserve Association 
as a part of its lawful reserve. 
10.—The National Reserve Associa- 
tion shall have the power and authority 
to issue currency notes upon the same 
terms and conditions as are hereinafter 
imposed upon the members of National 
Currency Associations; except that the 
limits of its issue shall be twice as great 
as those imposed upon such members; 
and in the discretion of the Compiroller 
of the Currency, and of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, these limits may be 
removed upon terms fixed by them, for 
periods not exceeding three months, and 
at intervals of not less than two years. 


NaTIONAL CurRRENCY ASSOCIATIONS. 


11.—There may be organized any- 
where in the United States associations 
to be known as “National Currency As- 
sociations.” The membership of such 
associations shall be confined to bank- 
ing institutions organized under either 
national or State laws, having unim- 
paired paid-up capital of not less than 
$50,000 and surplus of at least twenty 
per cent.; having under their charters 
the power to comply with the terms 
and conditions herein imposed, and en- 
tering into agreements to do so. 

12.—Every bank applying for mem- 
bership in a Currency Association shall 
file with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency an obligation to purchase from 
the United States Government such 
proportion of any issue of bonds which 
it may issue, as the result of war, as its 
capital shall bear to the total capitals 
of all banks which may be members of 
any Currency Association at the time. 
Provided such proportion does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five per cent. of its cap- 
ital, and said bonds bear three per cent. 
interest and are retirable in ten equal 
annual instalments, beginning not later 
than two years aftter the close of such 
war. 

13.—No National Currency Associa- 
tion may be organized with less than 
ten members, having an aggregate cap- 
ital and surplus of at least $5,000,000, 
and no more than one such association 
shall be organized in any city. Pro- 
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vided, however, that any bank having 
the qualifications prescribed shall have 
the right to be admitted to membership; 
and no bank may become a member of 
more than one association. 

14.—These associations shall be man- 
aged under such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by their respective 
boards of governors, and approved by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

15.—The board of governors shall be 
composed of one representative of each 
member, and such. representative shall 
be entitled to one vote for the first 
$100,000 of capital or less, which he 
represents, and one-fifth of a vote for 
every additional $100,000. 

16.—Any bank may withdraw from 
the association after a written notice 
of ninety days; provided it does not 
reduce the number of members below 
ten, or the aggregate capital and sur- 
plus below $5,000,000. 

17.—The limit of bond-secured cur- 
rency which any national bank may 
issue shall be reduced to fifty per cent. 
of the capital of the bank, and no na- 
tional bank which has not taken out its 
full issue of bond-secured currency as 
limited herein shall be permitted to take 
out any currency under this act. 

18.—The limit of bond-secured cur- 
rency shall be reduced by five per cent. 
of the capital stock each year until it 
is entirely retired. 

19.—Any member of a Currency As- 
sociation which shall have complied with 
the conditions herein imposed shall be 
entitled to have issued from the United 
States Sub-Treasury of its district its 
bank-note currency to an amount not 
exceeding fifty per cent. of its capital 
stock. This proportion may be in- 
creased every two years by ten per cent. 
of the capital stock until it shall reach 
a total of eighty per cent. These notes 
shall be received by all banks that are 
members of Currency Associations at 
par and by the United States for all 
dues except duties on imports. 

20.—Each banking institution upon 
being admitted to membership shall de- 
posit with the United States Treasurer 
gold or gold certificates to the amount 
of five per cent. of the maximum cur- 
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rency it is permitted to issue hereunder, 
and shall at all times maintain with the 
Treasurer such per cent. of reserve. 

21.—There shall be established fif- 
teen Sub-Treasury Clearing Houses in 
convenient parts of the country for the 
issuance and clearance of currency, to 
one of which each association shall be 
assigned. These may be increased as 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency may de- 
termine. 

22.—There shall be kept on hand at 
each Sub-Treasury Clearing House, at 
all times, as nearly as practicable, cur- 
rency of each member of an association 
in such district to an amount equal to 
fifty per cent. of its capital. This cur- 
rency shall be in fives, tens, twenties, 
and fifties, as desired. 

23.—In order to obtain any of its 
notes a member of an association shall 
first deposit satisfactory securities with 
its association, twenty per cent. in ex- 
cess of the amount of currency desired, 
and obtain a certificate of such deposit. 
Upon receipt of such a certificate, and 
of gold or gold certificates to the 
amount of twenty per cent. of the cur- 
rency ordered, the Sub-Treasury Clear- 
ing House shall at once transmit to said 
bank its currency to the amount ordered 
within the limits above prescribed. This 
twenty per cent. gold reserve must be 
maintained an all currency outstanding. 

24.— Every Sub-Treasury _ shall 
charge against the account of each Cur- 
rency Association in its district on the 
first days of January, April, July and 
October, three-eighths per cent. of the 
daily average of currency of the mem- 
bers of such association in circulation 
during the previous quarter; i. e., the 
currency outstanding less the currency 
reported on hand. Each day every 
bank shall report in duplicate to its as- 
sociation, and to the Sub-Treasury of 
its district the amount of its currency 
on hand, and any false report of this 
shall render the bank making it liable 
to a fine of $1,000, or exclusion from 
the association, at the discretion of the 
Comptroller. 

25.—The Sub-Treasuries shall also 
credit on the account of each association 





two per cent. interest on the average 
gold reserve kept by said association 
in excess of twenty per cent. of the out- 
standing currency of the association, 
and shall charge against said account 
interest on the average daily deficiency 
at the rate of four per cent. Each bank 
shall also be charged with the expense 
of printing its currency. 

26.—Every bank in an association 
shall pay to its association, each quar- 
ter, one-eighth per cent. on its average 
daily currency in circulation as above 
defined, less two per cent. interest on 
all of the reserve over twenty per cent. 
of its currency outstanding which it has 
maintained. It shall also pay at the 
rate of four per cent. on all deficiency 
in its gold reserve until it falls to fifty 
per cent., and six per cent. on all be- 
low this. Provided, however, that when- 
ever any bank shall have failed to main- 
tain its reserve for fiften consecutive 
days it shall be the duty of the associa- 
tion to notify the Comptroller of the 
Currency to that effect, and it shall be 
the duty of the Comptroller to have 
such bank examined, and, at his dis- 
cretion, suspended, or excluded from 
further currency privileges. Any excess 
of this fund over the cost of opecations 
shall be accumulated as a protection 
against losses until it reaches five per 
cent. of the maximum currency which 
can be issued by the aggregate member- 
ship of the association. All excess 
above this shall be distributed semi- 
annually in proportion to the currency 
respectively outstanding. 

27.—All currency issued hereunder 
shall constitute a prior lien on the 
assets of the bank of issue. 

28.—All currency shall be made pay- 
able at the Sub-Treasury of the district 
in which the association is located, and 
shall have written upon it the follow- 
ing: “This note is redeemable in gold, 
25.8 ounces, 9-10 fine to the dollar, at 
the United States Sub-Treasury 
No. -* 








29.—There shall be a daily clearance 
of the currency of each association at 
the Sub-Treasury Clearing House of 
the district in which the several associa- 
tions are located, and also a daily ex- 
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change of the currency of the several 
districts amongst the said Sub-Treasury 
Clearing Houses. 

30.—Each district shall be numbered. 
Each association shall also be numbered 
in the order of its authorization by the 
Comptroller; each bank in an associa- 
tion shall likewise be numbered; and 
all these numbers shall be plainly writ- 
ten upon each note issued. 

81.—Each Sub-Treasury Clearing 
House shall daily transmit to each as- 
sociation in its district all the currency 
of its members which shall be received 
by it, crediting the currency received 
from the association and reporting its 
gold balance on hand. 

32.—Every association shall in like 
manner clear the currency of its mem- 
bers each day, reporting to them their 
gold balances on hand. 

83.—The Post Office Department 
shall furnish each Sub-Treasury and 
each association suitable envelopes for 
each day of the year, on which shall be 
printed “Currency for National Car- 
rency Association No. ——,” or “Cur- 
rency for Sub-Treasury No. a 
These envelopes shall be exchanged 
daily and transmitted free of charge. 

34.—The associations shall insure all 
currency in course of transmission for 
the benefit of the bank of issue and 
shall charge the respective banks of 
issue with the expense of same. 

35.—The members of Currency As- 
sociations shall bear the expenses of 
their operations in proportion to the 
average daily currency of each in circu- 
lation. They shall bear all losses aris- 
ing from the failure of any member of 
the association to redeem its currency, 
or from the failure of any other asso- 
ciation to redeem the currency of any 
of its members, in the proportions of 
the capital stocks of the several mem- 
bers, and shall respond promptly to 
calls for these purposes. 

86.—The several Currency Associa- 
tions shall bear the losses which may be 
incurred by the failure of any associa- 
tion to protect and redeem the currency 
of any of its members in proportion te 
the aggregate capitals of their respec- 
tive members. 
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87.—The reserve fund with the 
Treasurer of the United States may be 
drawn upon by any Sub-Treasury for 
the redemption of notes payable at its 
office. Notice thereof shall at the same 
time be sent to the Comptroller, whose 
duty it shall be to investigate the cause 
and to take steps to stop further drafts 
and restore what has been drawn. He 
shall have power to suspend or expel 
any member from an association, or to 
suspend any association from further 
business for any continued breach of 
its obligations. In the event of the de- 
posit with the Treasurer being reduced 
by such drafts as much as one per cent. 
of the capital stock of all the mem- 
bers of all the associations, the Treas- 
urer shall at once assess each member 
of each association one per cent. of its 
capital, and a failure to pay this as- 
sessment for ten days shall render the 
delinquent liable to suspension from 
further currency privileges. Provided, 
that at the end of each calendar year 
any excess of the reserve required aris- 
ing from such assessment shall be redis- 
tributed. 

$8.—The Treasurer of the United 
States shall redeem any two per cent. 
bond of the Government, presented as 
hereinbelow described, after January 
1, 19—, at Provided, that 
these redemptions shall only be made 
on January 1 and July 1 in each year, 
and also that notice of not less than 
sixty days be given the Treasurer in 
writing, of an intention to ask redemp- 
tion, together with a deposit of the 
bonds, or of security for their produc- 
tion to an amount not less than five per 
cent. of the bonds to be redeemed. 

39.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to issue and sell as 
many bonds as he may find necessary 
to make the redemptions provided in 
the last section; said bonds not to bear 
a greater rate of interest than three per 
cent., nor to run for a longer period 
than thirty years. He may also offer 
three per cent. bonds in exchange for 
two per cent. bonds, at such prices as 
may be obtainable, with currency priv- 
ileges, in such quantities and at such 
times as he may think best; provided, 
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that the rate for currency issued against 
such bonds shall be as much greater 
than one-half per cent. as the rate on 
the bond is greater than two per cent. 

40.—Any association may dissolve by 
a two-thirds vote of its board, all ac- 
cumulation of funds to be divisable 
amongst members in proportion to their 
capital stocks. 


NatTIonAL GuARANTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


41.—There may be organized in the 
United States associations for the pur- 
pose of the mutual guaranteeing of 
paper, to be known as “Nationa] Guaar- 
anty Associations.” Any bank, whose 
charter shall confer the power neces- 
sary, with a paid-up capital of $25,000 
or more, and a surplus of at least 
twenty per cent., may become a member 
of such an association. 

42.—The governing board, which 
shall establish rules, elect an executive 
or managing committee, etc., shall con- 
sist of one representative of each mem- 
ber, who shall have one vote for the 
first $50,000 (or less) of capital he 
represents, and one-fifth vote for each 
additional $50,000. 

43.—Every guarantee association 
shall be composed of at least ten banks 
with an aggregate capital and surplus 
of not less than $5,000,000. 

44.—Any member of a guarantee as- 
sociation may apply to its association 
for the guarantee of any of its com- 
mercial paper not exceeding the amount 
of its capital stock, and the association 
may require such security as its board, 
or committee or manager may think 
proper, and may also charge such com- 
mission therefor as may be established. 
The profits and losses of the associa- 
tion shall be shared or borne by its 
members in the proportion of their cap- 
ital stocks. 

45.—Any bank may withdraw from 
any of the associations herein author- 
ized upon ninety days’ notice; provided 
its withdrawal does not reduce the ag- 
gregate capital or the number of mem- 
bers below that prescribed for its 
existence; and it shall not be liable for 
any obligation created after its with- 








drawal. It shall receive upon with- 
drawal the estimated value of its stock, 
or deposit or earnings, as made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or pay 
such estimated expenses or losses as 
he may fix. If either party is dissatis- 
fied, it may appeal to the United States 
District Court from his decision. 

46.—The by-laws or rules of every 
association shall be submitted to the 
Comptroller of the Currency for his 
approval before final adoption. 

47.—It shall be the duty of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to have 
both the Currency Associations and the 
Guaranty Associations examined at 
least twice a year, and he shall have the 
right to have any security excluded and 
replaced. He shall also have the right 
to have any member of the Currency 
Association examined and suspended or 
excluded from the association. If such 
exclusion reduces the association below 
its limitations either as to the aggre- 
gate capital or the number of its mem- 
bers, it shall not affect its right to con- 
tinue as such. 

48.—National banks may open one or 
more branches in foreign countries with 
the approval of the Comptroller in each 
particular case. Provided that all the 
expense of the examination of such 
branches shall be repaid the Comp- 
troller by the bank, and the statement 
of each branch shall be separately made 
and so published. 

49.—National banks shall have all 
the powers necessary to become mem- 
bers of any of these associations. 

50.—Banks under State charters 
must separate their surpluses from their 
undivided profits as is done with na- 
tional banks, and the Comptroller shall 
satisfy himself that each applicant for 
membership in a currency association, 
whether under national or State char- 
ter, complies with the conditions pre- 
scribed before permitting it to become 
a member. He shall issue a certificate 
of membership to each bank permitted 
to become a member, which certificate 
is revokable by the Comptroller for any 
of the causes above mentioned. 

51.—An association may dissolve 
upon a two-thirds vote of its board, and 
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in such case the liabilities or profits of 
the association shall be borne or accrue 
to its members in proportion to their 
capital stocks. 


REsERVES. 


This plan proposes to permit the 
banks of New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis to concentrate such proportions 
of their cash reserves as they may find 
advisable in central organizations, 
which can invest a part of these funds 
in foreign securities and short-term 
commercial paper and relieve them of 
the dangers of so great a dependence 
upon the call loan on Stock Exchange 
collaterals. But only one-half of the 
deposit with the Reserve Association 
shall count as reserve. For instance, a 
national bank with only six per cent. 
cash on hand must have thirty-eight 
per cent. on deposit with the association 
to have its lawful twenty-five per cent. 
reserve. Whether these deposits should 
draw interest or not; what the rate 
should be, in the event it be found ad- 
visable to have them draw _ interest; 
what reserve the association should 
keep, and in fact all matters of detail 
in its management and business are left 
to the associations, subject to the super- 
vision of the Comptroller. 

No bank is compelled to become a 
stockholder, nor to remain one any 
longer than it finds the association 
agreeable and profitable. The power 
to issue currency on its credit to a lim- 
ited extent is given it, and also, subject 
to terms and conditions prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller, the power is conferred to 
issue currency for emergencies created 
by crises and panics to any amount 
which they may fix. This provides a 
safeguard similar to the clearing-house 
certificate, except that it is lawful cur- 
rency available anywhere. 


CurRENCY. 


The vast extent of this country and 
the great diversity of its business make 
it of the utmost importance that a cur- 
rency system be adopted which will en- 
able the people, in whatever industry 
employed or in whatever section living, 
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to obtain currency for use in connection 
with those industries in every portion 
of the country without heavy expense 
and without any dependence upon the 
stock markets or the disturbances in 
money centers, or upon the dictation of 
any men or body of men, who may or 
may not be in sympathy with their re- 
quirements. Such a currency must be 
a bank-note currency, issued by the 
banks of the country everywhere upon 
their own resources, but at the same 
time it must be so sound that no sus- 
picion even of its quality can be enter- 
tained. It must be such as will bring 
par everywhere. It must be issued un- 
der Government supervision, payable at 
Government Sub-Treasuries and auto- 
matically retirable when not needed in 
the particular section of its issue ut the 
time. 

When the crops are to be gathered 
and currency is needed to pay for their 
gathering and marketing, the banks of 
such a section can convert their re- 
sources into such currency; but when 
the need is over and the currency be- 
gins to find its way back into banks 
anywhere, it is shipped at once to the 
bank of issue at the expense of the 
latter and retires itself. 

Quick redemption is the whole secret 
of elasticity. When every bank is in- 
terested in clearing the currency of 
other banks each day just as they clear 
the checks on other banks, then there 
can be no inflation. And that is the 
foundation of the system herein pro- 
posed. 

The charges for all currency are one 
and one-half per cent. to the Govern- 
ment and one-half per cent. to the as- 
sociation, but the gold reserve is dou- 
bled for the second half of the issue 
allowed. That, of course, raises the 
cost and at the same time makes the 
currency more secure. The actual cost 
of the currency after allowing for the 
gold reserves varies from 2.85 per cent. 
to 3.05 per cent. 

Every local association for its own 
protection will look after the securities 
pledged for the currency issued by its 
members. 

The fact that the banks of each local 
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association are primarily liable for any 
loss incurred through its members will 
make the members of every association 
feel reasonably safe from any appre- 
hension of assessment for any loss in- 
curred outside of its own organization. 
At the same time the credit of the en- 
tire banking capital of the country is 
behind every bank note. 

The State banks are given the same 
right to participate in the association 
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as the national banks, because the more 
banks that are interested in clearing 
the currency of other banks daily the 
less the danger of inflation; and there 
is no reason why they should not par- 
ticipate if they will comply with the re- 
quirements prescribed. Specific securi- 
ties are pledged with the officers of the 
association for each dollar that is is- 
sued, and every note is a prior lien on 
the assets of the bank of issue. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CANADIAN BANKING 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Fred W. Field, Editor Monetary Times of Canada 


6 Bae monthly statements made by 

the twenty-seven chartered banks 
of Canada to the Dominion govern- 
ment are important financial documents 
in that country’s economic history. The 
Canadian bank figures of recent months 
have vividly illustrated the remarkable 
banking expansion and general de- 
velopment in Canada during the past 
forty years. There are now many rea- 
sons which give the Canadian monthly 
bank statement international import- 
ance. A few years ago it was of in- 
terest chiefly to Canada. Immigration, 
railroad construction and investment 
have changed that condition. 

The investment of capital in Great 
Britain’s chief overseas Empire has 
now assumed considerable magnitude; 
British capital has been placed in Can- 
ada to the extent of £372,000,000. The 
past few years have brought more than 
£160,000,000, as the following table 
respecting Canada’s public flotations in 
the London market shows: 

Amount. 


£13,530,287 
6,477,500 
11,203,711 
29,354,721 
37,411,723 
38,453,808 
26,591,844 


£163,023,594 


Year. 


*Eight months. 





The aggregate Canadian public is- 
sues overseas for the first four years, 
1905 to 1908, was £60,566,219, and 
for the next two years, 1909 and 1910, 
£75,865,531. So that in those two 
years, Canada obtained £15,299,312 in 
excess of the sum raised during the 
previous four years. In 1910, the Do- 
minion borrowed in London almost 
three times as much as in 1905. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENTs IN CANADA. 

Another phase of Canadian invest- 
ment gives Canada’s banking develop- 
ment international interest—that is, the 
capital placed by United States indus- 
trial firms in Canadian branch fac- 
tories. At least 209 American compa- 
nies have branches in Canada, repre- 
senting a capital investment of approx- 
imately $125,400,000. In addition 
there is a sum of approximately $292,- 
000,000 of American capital in Cana- 
dian timber, mines, lands, etc. 

Of recent years France, Germany 
and Holland particularly have turned 
attention to the Dominion, and my re- 
cent estimate of foreign investments in 
Canada gave a total of $139,000,000. 
The large volume of capital which has 
come into Canada may be summarized 
as follows: 
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Investments 


in Canada. Amount. 


$1,860,000,000 
417,143,221 
139,589,650 


American 


$2,416,732,871 


Additional business has been given to 
the Canadian banks by new capital 
which has come to the country through 
the medium of immigration. During 
the ten years ended March 31, 1911, 
Canada gained by immigration 1,764,- 
475 immigrants. Of this number 
685,067 were British, 619,546 were 
American, and 459,862 came from Con- 
tinental Europe. A _ recent detailed 
estimate of the cash and cash value of 
settlers’ effects brought into Canada by 
these immigrants gave a total of 
$636,272,080. 

Gotp Movement From New York. 

Still further international color is 
given to Canadian banking by the gold 
movement to the Dominion from New 
York. This was unusually large in 
May last, when the total shipments 
from New York to Canada aggregated 
$8,200,000. This was due largely to 
the low rates for New York exchange 
at Montreal and to an accumulation of 
Canadian credits in the New York mar- 
ket, caused by the sale of drafts on 
Europe. The gold movement last 
spring represented a transfer of part 
of the funds being raised by Canada in 
London. 

The expansion of Canadian banking 
has been in keeping with the general 
progress of the Dominion. Taking the 
capital of the banks every ten years 
since 1869, the figures shown at the 
bottom of page are obtained. 

The increase in authorized capital in 
the forty-years period to 1909 was 252 


Capital 
Authorized 


isnie eh me waa tie asap $40,466,666 
68,666,666 

75,779,999 

76,308,664 

141,466,666 

156,266,666 


July 
1869 
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per cent.; in capital subscribed, fifty- 
three per cent.; in capital paid-up, 212 
per cent.; and in reserve, 294 per cent. 
In the case of capital subscribed, the 
gain is for thirty years; and in reserve, 
for twenty years. In the same order 
the gain in the ten years from 1899 to 
1909 was eighty-five, sixty-four, fifty- 
three, and 158 per cent., respectively. 
Still further increases were shown in 
1911. 


INCREASE IN BaNnK CAPITAL. 


While these statistics exhibit much 
progress, they do not show a greatly 
increased capital power in the forty 
years. This has been a matter of some 
complaint in Canada. Whenever the 
shoe pinches, so far as more credit is 
concerned, an agitation is revived re- 
garding increased capital for the 
Canadian banks. It has been suggested 
that they should obtain assistance from 
British financial institutions. The cap- 
ital strength of the Canadian banks 
will probably be increased materially 
within the next few years. 

The Dominion’s crop movement, on 
account of rapidly increasing acreage, 
is growing to large proportions. The 
wheat area of Canada twenty years ago 
was 623,245 acres. Last year it was 
estimated at 8,377,949 acres, a gain in 
that period of 1,244 per cent. The 
total area under crop last year was 
32,711,000 acres. While the increase 
in acreage may not prove as equally 
large in the next twenty years, it will 
certainly be considerable. 

Before then, one of two things may 
happen—the introduction of European 
aid in crop financing, as has been the 
case in the United States, or an in- 
crease in the total available bank cap- 
ital in Canada. Foreign capital is al- 


Capital 
Subscribed 


Capital 
Paid-up 


$31,130,443 
61,287,331 
60,242,871 
63,390,653 
97,487,871 
100,648,717 


$64,246,033 
62,275,699 
64,364,345 
98,429,001 
101,979,466 


$19,991,999 
29,114,793 
75,847,368 
85,213,740 
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ready, to a small extent, interested in 
our crop movement, stock of one bank 
having been sold in a large block in 
London, while $7,000,000 of French 
capital were subscribed this year to the 
$10,000,000 of capital authorized for 
a new bank. The returns of this bank 
have not been included in the figures 
quoted in this article, as the bank com- 
menced business some time after the 
statistics were prepared. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 


The total liabilities and total assets 
of the Canadian chartered banks were 
as follows in the various years: 


Total 
liabilities. 
$48,994,937 

92,246,266 
173,934,106 
319,172,045 
872,752,042 

1,046,506,776 


Total assets. 


$84,108,387 
167,186,861 
254,611,284 
412,597,714 
1,055,889,054 
1,246,746,415 


The increase in liabilities during the 
forty years was 1,716 per cent. and in 
assets 1,155 per cent. A striking gain 
is noticed during the ten years from 
1899 to 1909, the liabilities and assets 
both having doubled. The former 
shows a gain in the decade ended 1909 
of 142 per cent. and the latter of 156 
per cent. The increase in the total as- 
sets from 1869 to 1911 was 1,383 per 
cent.; and in total liabilities, 2,079 per 
cent. In every year the margin of 
assets over liabilities was fairly liberal. 


_ Extension or Crepit. 


The loans advanced by Canada’s 
banks perhaps indicate as well as any 
figures the rapid growth of the coun- 
try. The following are the current 
loans in Canada for the July of each 
year and April last: 


July 


1869 
1879 
1889 
1899 
1909 
*1911 


*August. 


$54,175,679 
98,773,675 
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Since 1869 the increase in current 
loans was 1,201 per cent., while the 
gain since only 1909 was thirty-two per 
cent. 

That the borrowing needs of Canada 
have been pretty well satisfied, is gen- 
erally conceded. Only once within the 
past ten years did any serious com- 
plaint arise as to the lack of accommo- 
dation afforded by the banks. That 
was immediately after the United 
States panic in 1907. The powers- 
that-be in Canada’s banks learned the 
lesson not by their own, but by their 
neighbor’s (the United States) experi- 
ence. The result was that credit in 
Canada was sharply curtailed shortly 
after the echoes of besieging Wall 
Street mobs had died. At the time, 
many thought that the Canadian finan- 
cial institutions were too severe. Time 
has proved that their action in institut- 
ing an almost extreme, conservative 
loaning policy was right. It apparent- 
ly saved the Dominion from a serious 
commercial slump and brought the 
country out of a slight depression, in 
about two years, to a state of normal 
prosperity. 


Catt Loans 1n New York. 


In regard to loans, probably the 
strongest criticisms of Canadian banking 
have been heard in relation to the call 
loans abroad, made by the Canadian 
banks. It has been argued that the 
needs of the Dominion have been sac- 
rificed by the loaning of large sums of 
money, chiefly in New York, where 
high rates of interest have been earned. 
The figures for the first few months of 
the present year will suffice as an 
example as shown on top of next page. 

The current loans in Canada have 
expanded during the present year, with 
a decrease in the current loans else- 
where. The call loans in Canada have 
declined a few million dollars, while 
those elsewhere at the end of April ex- 
hibited a slight increase. This year’s 
figures do not show the notable change 
which has occurred in the Canadian 
banking policy in respect to call loans 
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Current loans 
in Canada 
$682,506,695 
689,234,781 
710,604,072 
712,032,758 


January 
February 


abroad, and chiefly in New York. The 
table at the bottom of this page gives 
an idea of that feature. 

During the year from April, 1910, 
to April, 1911, the increase in credit to 
Canada was 11.5 per cent., current 
loans outside of Canada dropping 12.5 
per cent. Call loans in Canada dur- 
ing the year exhibited a small decline 
in striking contrast to a decrease of 
30.9 per cent. in the call loans made by 
the Canadian banks in New York. 
These figures illustrate the increased 
demand for credit in Canada and the 
manner in which the Canadian banks 
are answering the appeal. 


An ANsweR TO CRITICISM. 


Criticism is frequently heard in the 
Dominion respecting the policy of 


Canada’s banks in making loans in New 
York. Mr. Alexander Laird, general 
manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, has stated that the action 
of any Canadian bank in curtailing its 
commercial loans in Canada in order to 
take advantage of the high rates occa- 
sionally prevailing in New York would 
be absurdly improbable. 

Only occasionally, he added, during 
the past fourteen years have excessive 
rates for call money in New York pre- 
vailed for more than a few days in the 
year, and no sane banker would think 
of sacrificing permanent business con- 
nections in Canada, of even the small- 
est kind, for such a temporary advan- 
tage. Self-interest will at all times be 
a sufficiently weighty force to prevent 
the banks from lending Canadian funds 
outside of Canada, except to the ex- 


Current loans 
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Call loans 
in Canada 


$60,200,781 
59,132,692 
58,369,712 
57,832,690 


Call loans 
elsewhere 
$83,796,665 
85,420,046 
85,250,789 
$4,535,658 


elsewhere 

$38,362,549 
37,699,221 
35,512,495 
33,783,963 


tent that is necessary for the purposes 
of their cash reserves. 

In November, 1907, when the foreign 
loans of Canadian banks were at their 
low point—$64,774,000—the Canadian 
banks held deposits elsewhere than in 
Canada amounting to $54,819,000, so 
that not more than $10,000,000 of 
Canadian funds were being lent out- 
side Canada. Moreover, the larger por- 
tion of these loans are carried in New 
York at twenty-four hours’ call—prac- 
tically as readily available as cash. 
Except at rare intervals, New York 
call loans bear a much lower rate of 
interest than Canadian mercantile 
loans; consequently the banks aim to 
carry only such an amount at call in 
New York as with the cash carried in 
Canada will constitute a reasonable re- 
serve of cash and immediately realiza- 
ble funds. 


Wuat Mieut Have Been. 


Had the banks at the date mentioned 
had no deposits and no loans outside of 
Canada, only $10,000,000 would have 
been added to their resources at home, 
and this would not have been lent for 
commercial purposes. On the contrary, 
in order to bring the total reserves up 
to the normal level, not only would it 
have been necessary to add this sum to 
the cash reserves carried in Canada, 
but also to withdraw a further large 
sum from mercantile loans. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the 
United States panics, Mr. Laird has 
stated that there was not a day during 
which moneys lent to New York brokers 
on call could not have been got in, and, 


Year’s inc. 


April, 1910 


Current loans in Canada ............... $638,247,238 
Current loans elsewhere 38,636,636 
Call loans in Canada 59,621,328 
Call loans elsewhere 122,359,531 


April, 1911 or decrease 
$712,032,758 + 115 
33,783,963 — 125 
57,832,690 — 29 
84,535,658 — 309 
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while it is true that, if it had been de- 
sired to ship money to Canada direct 
from New York, a premium of three to 
five per cent. would have had to be 
paid, on the other hand, New York 
funds could at any time have been ex- 
changed for drafts on London, and the 
gold brought from there—this pro- 
cedure was followed to a considerable 
extent by the New York agencies of 
Canadian banks. 


Moneys Lent 1N THE UNITED STATES. 


On the general subject of the 
moneys lent in the United States, it 
may properly be argued that reserves 
are for use in a time of emergency, but 
on this score it can be shown that the 
course of the Canadian banks that 
autumn was not at all open to criticism. 
In the month of September, 1907, the 
total loans of Canadian banks outside 
Canada amounted to $88,953,000, while 
at the end of November, when the 
stringency was most severe, they had 
been reduced to $64,774,000—from 
which it will be seen that the banks had 
drawn upon their outside reserves to the 
large amount of $24,000,000 to meet 
the necessities of the mercantile com- 
munity in Canada. 

The actual prosperity of the people 
of Canada is probably best reflected in 
the deposits account. The following 
are the statistics for the various years: 


After Total 
July. Ondemand. notice. deposits. 
1869.. $15,627,807 $23,790,443 $39,418,250 
1879.. 32,980,742 30,202,267 63,183,009 
1889.. 54,164,715 69,068,495 123,233,009 
1899.. 93,080,103 168,044,220 261,124,323 
1909., 222,555,749 466,337,816 688,893,565 
*1911.. 281,964,369 555,822,930 837,787,299 
*April. 


Enormovus Gains IN Deposits. 


Since 1869, the gain in deposits on 
demand was 1,780 per cent.; in deposits 
payable after notice, 2,313 per cent.; 
and in total deposits, 2,046 per cent. 
In the decade 1899 to 1909, the deposit 
figures in each case more than doubled, 
the percentage gains being respectively 
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138, 177, 163, and further gains have 

occurred during the past two years. 
Here are the figures representing 

notes in circulation at various periods: 


July 
BOTP detecksvencewe $21,050,631 
WON. sidecdeseasue 30,343,413 
Deena aeee ser 40,270,100 
WE. eaidadaceamibnrewce 71,006,005 
PRUNE Moasnenwaeres 89,796,521 
* April 


The increase in the thirty years from 
1879 to 1909 was 238 per cent.; be- 
tween 1899 and 1909, seventy-seven per 
cent.; and between 1909 and April, 
1911, twenty-five per cent. According 
to the July, 1909, figures the actual 
circulation was less than the capital, 
which is the ordinary limit of the note 
output. 


SpecitaL Crop Movement Issue. 


By recent legislation, the Canadian 
banks are permitted to issue for crop 
movement purposes an additional fif- 
teen per cent. of their total paid-up 
capital. This allowed them, on the 
strength of the July statement, to issue 
temporarily a further batch of notes to 
the extent of $25,000,000. That addi- 
tional sum afforded an ample amount to 
finance the Canadian crops in that year; 
but the figures suggest again the neces- 
sity for increased capital strength for 
the bank. 

It has been suggested in some quar- 
ters that the banks may find a little 
difficulty in financing the crop move- 
ment this fall. Early estimates gave a 
wheat crop to Western Canada this year 
of 200,000,000 bushels. High prices 
should be obtained by the Canadian 
farmer because of the comparatively un- 
promising wheat crops of foreign pro- 
ducing countries, such as Russia. One 
authority has suggested one dollar a 
bushel this fall. Applying that to the 
200,000,000 bushels, there will be a 
circulation of $200,000,000 in Western 
Canada. We will allow crop damage 
to the extent of twelve per cent., which 
would still leave a crop with the value 
of $175,000,000. The cost of raising 
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a bushel of wheat to the farmers in 
Canada has been estimated at forty 
cents per bushel. It seems unlikely 
that there will be any difficulty in 
financing this large crop. The wheat 
crops are now moved much more quick- 
ly than in the past. 


NumsBer or Banks Is SMALLER. 


Canada to-day has a smaller number 
of chartered banks than it has pos- 
sessed since 1879. In 1889, it had 
forty-one chartered institutions, while 
to-day it has only twenty-seven, or 
twenty-eight with the new bank which 
has recently commenced business. In 
1869 the country had twenty-seven 
banks. The following table shows the 
position in various years, by provinces: 


July. In Ont. Que. 
ey eee 5 13 5 
i wageudciud vat 9 18 8 
eee 13 14 a 
RE re 10 14 8 
EE eds dina ee esha 13 11 2 

A ee 11 1! ] 


*August. 


The above statistics represent only 
head offices. During the forty years, 
many banks which were transacting 
business in but one province ceased to 
do business, while the larger banks 
opened many new branches throughout 
the country. The tendency of late 
years has been to eliminate the weaker 
institutions and to consolidate the bank- 
ing strength of the country in com- 
paratively few and strong institutions. 
Only three new banks have come upon 
the scene within the past few years. 
At the present time no bank charters 
are in the Canadian market. That of 
the proposed Bank of Winnipeg lapsed 
after the granting of a time extension 
by the Dominion Department of 
Finance. By creating a holding com- 
pany to take over the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Sovereign Bank, which 
failed some years ago, the charter of 
that institution was preserved. 


Apprications For Bank CHARTERS. 


As there have been five bank failures 
in Canada within the past five years, 
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the Minister of Finance and his ad- 
visers will deem it necessary to grant 
bank charters only after very mature 
consideration. There are probably 
many big financiers in the Dominion 
who would immediately obtain a charter 
were it not for running the gauntlet of 
the parliamentary Banking and Com- 
merce Committee. 

An example of the value of bank 
charters in Canada was afforded when 
a proposal was made for the absorption 
of the Western Bank of Canada by the 
Standard Bank. The amalgamation 
was practically arranged when several 
parties, anxious to obtain the Western 
Bank’s charter, put up a strong fight 
therefor. The Standard, however, tri- 
umphed, and thus one more institution, 


P. E. I. Manitoba. Sask. Total. 


4 27 
4 39 
3 1 se 1 én 41 
3 ] 2 om be 38 
2 ane ” 1 29 
1 1 PF 1 1 27 


the Western, was eliminated from the 
list. 

While the number of banking institu- 
tions has decreased and shows a loss 
to-day, when compared with 1889, of 
fourteen institutions, the number of 
bank branches has expanded surpris- 
ingly. In January, 1907, the total 
number of bank branches in Canada 
was 1,608. At the end of August, 1911, 
it had increased to 2,505, with addition- 
al branches in the United States, Eng- 
land, Newfoundland, the West Indies, 
France and elsewhere. The branches 
in the United States are located at New 


York; Boston; Chicago; Portland, 
Ore.; San Francisco; Seattle, and 
Spokane. 


DistRIBUTION OF BANK BRANCHES. 


The distribution of the branches for 
August, 1911, is seen in the table on 
next page. 

The one branch in the Northwest 
Territories is in the Hudson Bay 
region. The Western provinces have 
claimed numerous new branches in re- 
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cent years, the development there being 
most marked. 


No. of bank 

Province. branches. 
INN > accuse % ace serach 6Wesu shai eerie 1,012 
NE. dicmtedndeassedéi0+adeueeees 384 
Nova Scotia . pain aes 112 
rrr ree rer 74 
Prince Edward Island.............00¢ 14 
i PRT OCA SRE OR Gearon oom 181 
ME,  Kicceuneesd)encduetae coweeen 209 
Sasketchewan eh pnaleesetabsrasca" ae 
ST NIN ods 60s d.06-4.0:0.00.00.00% 203 
Cink ance ambeue eweas was nae 3 
Northwest Territories ...............- 1 
MN Nskptknacdebeatsadewedeees 2,505 


Vatvue or Bank PRemISsEs. 


The book value of bank premises in- 
creased from $3,266,377 in 1879 to 
$27,078,680 in April, 1911, a gain of 
800 per cent. One might imagine that 
the head offices and over 2,000 branches 
would be worth a far larger sum than 
$27,000,000. As a matter of fact, they 
are—and considerably more. The ex- 
planation is—and it was given by Sir 
Edward Clouston, president of the 
Bank of Montreal, last year—that the 
bank directors have been indisposed to 
burden their assets with any large item 
that could not be promptly converted 
into cash. They have consequently 


EXCHANGE ON 
Borrato, Montana, October 24, 1911. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin: There seems to be a growing ten- 
dency among the country banks to adopt 
the plan of charging exchange on all items 
coming to the bank bearing out-of-state in- 
dorsements and in some cases those bearing 
out-of-county indorsements, some _ banks 
using the charge and credit system and 
others having their letters sent as collec- 
tions and remitting therefor by draft. 

I am somewhat reluctant to accept this 
plan, believing that the final results, if this 
plan is generally adopted, will mean a large 
amount of work and confusion in the mat- 
ter of charging back exchange, and will not, 
finally, after the plan is generally adopted, 
result in an increased amount of earnings. 

Furthermore, it appears that it will re- 
sult in a dissatisfaction of the customers to 
whom this exchange is charged and in turn 
may have a tendency to decrease the num- 
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charged directly against revenue the 
entire expenditure connected with the 
building extension and maintenance of 
bank premises. 

The population of Canada at various 
years was as follows: 


BNE Niesusdamarevexeous 3,689,257 
BEE bctcdisenvesssensnas 4,324,810 
WE Mensdenessccduabecen 4,832,239 
MOE sincsenrscsecsccaces 5,371,315 
1911 (estimated) ....... 7,350,000 


WantTep—PoputaTion, CAPITAL AND 
ENTERPRISE. 


That is the banking story of Canada. 
The reader will undoubtedly deduct 
many conclusions as to commercial and 
investment progress in the empire 
across the international boundary, an 
empire comprising an area of 3,744,- 
695 square miles. In the Peace River, 
Alberta, region alone, more _ than 
1,500,000 square miles of good agri- 
cultural, timber, mineral and wheat 
growing lands await population, capital 
and enterprise. In Northern Ontario 
there are 20,000,000 acres of valuable 
agricultural land, awaiting only the 
same factors. There is thus room for 
more investment and further banking 
development. 


OUTSIDE CHECKS 


ber of checks sent out of the State in pay- 
ment of bills, but on the other hand, these 
parties must come to the bank and buy ex- 
change, which if charged for by many of 
the country banks, will cause considerable 
adverse criticism by many of the best cus- 
tomers of the banks. ‘Then, too, among 
many of the country banks it seems im- 
possible, because of sharp competition, to 
get all the banks to make a uniform charge 
on the drafts to all customers regardless of 
the amount of their deposits. 

I would appreciate some enlightenment on 
this subject through the columns of your 
geod magazine and also would be pleased 
to know how generally you find this system 
has been adopted throughout the Central 
and Eastern States. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I am 
pleased to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. M. Bucxtes, 
Cashier First State Bank. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


TAXATION OF DEPOSITS IN 
NATIONAL BANKS 


POWER OF STATE TO TAX——VERMONT 
STATUTE — NON-RESIDENT — DEFINI- 
TION. 


Supreme Court of Vermont, Jan. 16, 1911. 
STATE VS. CLEMENT NAT. BANK. 


A State has power to tax deposits in the 
national banks located within the State. 

The statute of Vermont imposing a tax 
upon such deposits is not unconstitutional. 

The statute of Vermont does not apply 
to the deposits of non-residents. 


HIS case involved the construction 

and validity of certain provisions 

of the statutes of Vermont relating to 

the taxation of deposits in national 
banks. 

In the course of its opinion, the 
court, in discussing the question of the 
power of the State to impose such a 
tax, said: 


The defendant argues that by the 
terms of the statute the tax is upon the 
deposits, and that inasmuch as the de- 
posits are the property of the bank, 
and properly used in its business, the 
tax is upon the property or business of 
the bank. But the language of the 
statute does not require this conclusion. 
The transaction which makes the 
money the property of the bank gives 
the depositor a credit of equal amount, 
and the term “deposit” may be used to 
indicate the money deposited or the 
credit which the depositor receives for 
it. The last must be taken to be the 
meaning here, for the statute lays the 
tax upon the depositor in so many 
words. The credit arising from the 
transaction is properly taxable to the 
depositor under our statute, unless the 
debtor’s status as a national bank se- 
cures its exemption. 

The deposits of a bank increase its 
capacity for doing business, but they 
are not capital stock in any view. (So- 


ciety for Savings vs. Coite, 6 Wall. 
561.) The capital stock of national 
banks is taxed to the individual holders 
by permission of Congress, and could 
not be taxed without such permission. 
(State of New York vs. Weaver, 100 
U. S. 539.) But it does not follow that 
congressional authority is needed to en- 
able the State to tax national bank de- 
posits to the depositors. There is no 
similarity between capital stock and 
deposits. The “capital stock” of a bank 
is the sum on which it is authorized to 
do business and the permanent basis of 
its credit. A “general deposit’ is a 
loan to the bank, and the right of the 
depositor a mere chose in action. 
(Scammon vs. Kimball, 92 U. S. 362; 
Davis vs. Elmira Savings Bank, 161 
U. S. 275; National Bank vs. Millard, 
10 Wall. 152.) 

It is true that deposits become a part 
of the working capital cf the bank, and 
that any taxation of the depositors may 
have a tendency to lessen this resource; 
but it can hardly be supposed that the 
efficiency of national banks as instru- 
mentalities of the federal government 
will be endangered by any taxation of 
depositors which is free from unjust 
discrimination. If the defendant’s con- 
tention is correct, all uninvested capital 
of the State can escape taxation by 
seeking a refuge in national banks. 

We find nothing in the utterances of 
the federal Supreme Court to indicate 
that this curtailment of the taxing 
power of the State was intended by 
Congress. On the contrary, it has been 
said that implied prohibitions of taxa- 
tion must not be extended so far as to 
destroy the necessary powers of the 
State or prevent their efficient exercise ; 
that in regulating the taxation of na- 
tional bank shares it was not the inten- 
tion of Congress to interfere with the 
taxing power of the State further than 
was necessary to protect the banks from 
carrying more than their share of pub- 
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lic burdens; that agencies of the fed- 
eral government are exempt from State 
legislation only so far as that legisla- 
tion impairs their efficiency in perform- 
ing the functions of their agency. 
(Union Pacific R. Co. vs. Peniston, 18 
Wall. 5; State of New York vs. Weav- 
er, 100 U. S. 539; First National Bank 
vs. Kentucky, 9 Wall. 353; Western 
Union Telegraph Co. vs. Attorney Gen- 
eral, 125 U. S. 530.) 

In the case of an ordinary loan the 
property transferred to the borrower 
and the debt accruing to the lender are 
considered distinct and separate inter- 
ests, and the State can impose a tax 
upon each. (People vs. Worthington, 
21 Ill. 171. See Tennessee vs. Whit- 
worth, 117 U. S. 129.) The failure to 
tax one would have no bearing upon the 
right to tax the other. It would seem 


from this that a borowing bank can be 
protected from taxation by the doctrine 
of federal supremacy without impairing 
the right of the State to tax its credit- 
or. So we conclude that there is noth- 
ing in the relation of the bank to the 
federal government that protects the 


depositors from taxation. 

The defendant says further that the 
act is an unlawful interference with the 
business of national banks, because of 
the publicity required to be given to 
the business of the depositor and the 
bank by the prescribed returns. It is 
true that a State can exercise no control 
over a national bank, nor in any way 
affect its operation, except as Congress 
may permit. (Farmers’, etc., Bank vs. 
Dearing, 91 U. S. 29; Hawley vs. 
Hurd, 72 Vt. 122.) But this doctrine 
protects the bank only from such legis- 
lation as tends to impair its utility as 
an instrumentality of the federal gov- 
ernment. (Waite vs. Dowley, 94 U. S. 
527.) It was held in that case that a 
statute of this State which required 
cashiers of national banks to transmit 
to town clerks a list of their sharehold- 
ers, with the number of their shares, 
was not void. It is inconceivable that 
this requirement of returns from de- 
positors for the purpose of reaching 
credits properly taxable to them can in 
any way impair the efficiency of a na- 
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tional bank as an agent of the federal 
government. 

A majority of the court were of the 
opinion, however, that the statute should 
be so construed as to apply to resident 
stockholders only, and it was so de- 
cided. 


CHECK DEPOSITED FOR 
COLLECTION 


SENDING DIRECT TO DRAWEE BANK— 
TIME FOR PRESENTMENT—DEGREE OF 
DILIGENCE REQUIRED. 


Supreme Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia, November 29, 1910. 


PINKNEY VS. KANAWHA VALLEY BANE. 


If the holder of a check indorses it, and 
deposits it for credit and collection in an- 
other bank, the collecting bank, if the check 
is not paid, and it is without fault in for- 
warding it for payment, has the right, on 
its return, to charge it back to its customer 
or recover the amount if he has in the 
meantime withdrawn the money. 

The general rule is that if a collecting 
bank forwards a check directly to the 
drawee bank, and by custom or agreement 
it is authorized to credit the collecting bank 
and remit, or settle at stated periods, its 
receipt of the check, debiting it to drawer 
and crediting it to the collecting bank con- 
stitutes payment, and renders the forward- 
ing bank liable to its principal for the 
amount thereof. 

Such would be the effect of the transac- 
tion whether there was sufficient cash in the 
hank at the moment to pay the check, or it 
be afterwards discovered that the check was 
an overdraft, and the drawee insolvent. 

The qualification of the general two day 
rule, allowed for forwarding paper for pre- 
sentment is, that if there be more than one 
mail on the second day it need not, go by 
the first, but, if there be but one, it must go 
by it, unless it leave or close at an unrea- 
sonably early hour. The whole of the sec- 
ond day is not allowed, unless the last mail 
of that day goes at the close of business. 
Approving Lewis, Hubbard & Co. vs. Sup- 
ply Co., 59 W. Va. 75. 

A collecting bank, knowing of the de- 
pressed financial condition of the debtor, is 
delinquent in its duty if it neglects to in- 
form its customer of such vital condition, 
and fails to take vigorous measures under 
the circumstances to secure payment, and if 
loss occurs by its negligence to exercise 
that degree of skill, care and _ diligence 
which the nature of its undertaking calls 
for, with reference to the time, place and 
circumstances surrounding the undertaking, 
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it will incur liability to its principal for the 
loss sustained. 

The general rule to which there are few, 
if any, exceptions, is that it is negligence 
for a collecting bank to send checks direct 
to a drawee bank. The drawee bank who is 
to pay the check is not a suitable agent for 
its collection. 

And the fact, that the drawee bank is the 
only bank at the place where it is located 
constitutes no exception to the general rule. 

The custom of the banks at the place 
where the collecting bank is located, of 
sending checks to a drawee bank, will not 
justify the sending of a check directly to a 
drawee. Custom cannot justify negligence. 

Where a collecting bank is negligent in 
transmitting a check for collection, and in 
forwarding it to the drawee bank, whereby 
such drawee, though in disregard of a spe- 
cial agreement, is enabled to debit the 
drawer of the check and credit the collect- 
ing bank, and control of the check is lost 
by the collecting bank and it is never re- 
turned to the customer, the latter may in 
an action of assumpsit, upon the common 
counts as for money had and received, re- 
cover the full amount of the check. 


"THE question in this case was 

whether the bank was liable for 
the amount of a check for $2,500, which 
it had received from its customer. The 


points of law raised and decided are 
stated in the official syllabus given 


POSTDATED CHECK 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—WHEN DRAW- 
ER CANNOT BE CHARGED AS GAR- 
NISHEE OF PAYEE. 


Court of Appeals of Georgia, Aug. 4, 1911. 
WILSON VS. MCEACHERN 


A postdated check, or one which bears a 
date subsequent to that of its actual issue, 
is payable on or after the day of its date, 
being in effect the same as if it had not 
been issued until that date; but in the 
meantime it is a negotiable instrument, and 
the drawer thereof cannot be charged as 
garnishee of the payee, unless it affirma- 
tively appears that at the time of the 
rendition of the judgment against the 
garnishee the check had become due, and 


was still the property of the payee. 

O*N July 6, 1907, D. E. McEachern 
sued out an attachment against 

Mrs. Zada Ingraham, and upon the 


same day J. A. Wilson was served as 
garnishee. Upon the trial it was shown 


that in March, 1907, Wilson, the 
garnishee, being indebted te Mrs. In- 
graham in the sum of $480, paid this 
indebtedness by cash and a duebill, and 
on July 4, 1907, he took up this duebill 
from Mrs. Ingraham, giving her there- 
for his check on the Bank of States- 
boro. There was evidence from which 
the jury might have found that the 
amount of the check was $283, and that 
it was issued and delivered by Wilson 
to Mrs. Ingraham on the 4th day of 
July, 1907, and that it was actually 
dated October 1, 1907. When the 
summons of garnishment was served on 
Wilson, July 6, 1907, Mrs. Ingraham 
had the check in question in her pos- 
session, and on or about July 12 she 
made an effort to get the bank upon 
which the check was drawn to cash the 
same, but the bank refused to cash it, 
on the ground that it was postdated. 
On July 16, 1907, the J. W. Olliff 
Company, at the instance of Perry 
Rountree, cashed the check for Mrs. 
Ingraham, after deducting from the 
face thereof an account which she owed 
this firm, and on this date Wilson, the 
garnishee, took up this check from the 
firm of J. W. Olliff Company by giving 
his promissory note therefor for $283, 
due October 1, 1907. 


Hitt, C.J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): There was no evidence what- 
ever that the check had been dishonored. 
The evidence did show that its pay- 
ment was refused by the bank because 
the day of its date had not arrived, 
and it further discloses the fact that 
the check had been cashed by the J. W. 
Olliff Company for the payee, Mrs. 
Ingraham, before the day of its date. 
Now, a postdated check, or one which 
bears a date subsequent to that of its 
actual issue, is payable on or after the 
day of its date, being in effect the same 
as if it had not been issued until that 
date. The failure of the bank to pay 
the postdated check until the day of its 
date was not a dishonor of the check. 
It would not be dishonored unless it 
was presented on the day of its date 
and payment was then refused. And 
the fact that the bank refused to pay a 
postdated check before the day of its 
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date would not of itself render liable 
the drawer of the check, who had been 
served with summons of garnishment 
before the day of the date of the 
check. 

While the drawer of a _postdated 
check can be garnished as debtor of the 
payee with respect to the debt for which 
the check was given, no judgment 
should be rendered against the drawer 
of the check as garnishee unless it is 
affirmatively shown that at the time of 
the rendition of the judgment the check 
had become due, and was still the prop- 
erty of the original payee. 

A postdated check payable to the or- 
der of the payee is in effect a negotia- 
ble instrument, and before this nego- 
tiable instrument is due, the maker 
thereof cannot tell to whom he will owe 
it at maturity, because his obligation is 
not to pay it to any particular person, 
but to the holder at maturity, whomso- 
ever he may be; and for the court to 
render a judgment against the gar- 
nishee, on such a negotiable instrument, 
as the debtor of the original payee, nec- 
essarily assumes that the payee is the 
holder of the note or check when the 
same fell due, and this the court cannot 
assume to be the fact, for the instru- 
ment may in the meantime and before 
maturity have been transferred to an 
innocent bona fide holder for value, 
who, as such holder, would be protected 
in his title, notwithstanding the maker 
of the negotiable instrument had been 
served with the summons of garnish- 
ment requiring him to answer what he 
was indebted to the payee who may 
have been the owner of the negotiable 
instrument at the time of the service of 
the summons. 

The rights of a purchaser for value 
before maturity and without notice are 
paramount to those of a garnishing 
creditor, and the doctrine of lis pendens 
does not apply to negotiable instru- 
ments not due, and the summons of gar- 
nishment on the maker of such an in- 
strument does not impound the fund in 
his hands so that the transfer of the 
instrument in good faith before ma- 
turity would not defeat the claim of 
the creditor. (Mims vs. West, 38 Ga. 


18, 95 Am. Dec. 379.) The bank upon 
which the check in question was drawn 
had the right to refuse to pay it in 
July, because, by its date, it was not to 
be paid until the following October; 
but this was no dishonor of the check. 
The payee of the check, it being a ne- 
gotiable instrument, could transfer it 
before maturity, for value, and if the 
transferee took it without notice of any 
defect or defense, or of any summons 
of garnishment on the maker of the 
check, and bought it in good faith, pay- 
ing value therefor, then the maker of 
the check could not, under the law, have 
been liable as garnishee. 


BANKS’ RIGHT OF SET-OFF OF 
CLAIM AGAINST DEPOSITOR 


CLAIM MUST BE CERTAIN, DEFINITE AND 
LIQUIDATED, OR CAPABLE OF 
LIQUIDATION. 


Supreme Court of Alabama, June 11, 1911. 
TALLAPOOSA COUNTY BANK VS. WYNN. 


A bank may not set off a claim against 
a depositor unless the claim is certain, defi- 
nite and liquidated, or capable of liquida- 
tion by calculation without the intervention 
of a jury. 


6 heer was an appeal from a decree 

dissolving an injunction restrain- 
ing W. H. Wynn, as administrator, 
etc., from prosecuting an action at law 
against the bank. 


Mayrie.p, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): Mr. Morse, in his work on 
Banks and Banking, § 335, speaking 
of the claims of the bank against the 
depositor, for which it has a lien upon, 
or which it may set off with, his funds 
on deposit, says: “The claims set off 
must be certain, i. e., either already re- 
duced to precise figures, or capable of 
being liquidated by calculation without 
the intervention of a jury to estimate 
the sum. And when the claim sought 
to be used as an offset requires the de- 
cision of a jury on the question of 
negligence before the claim is estab- 
lished, it cannot be offset, even though 
the amount of the judgment is very 
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clear, provided there should be any 
judgment of the claim. As where a 
bond deposited as collateral for a note 
was lost, and in suit by the bank on 
the note the maker tried to offset the 
loss of the bond. A judgment, or con- 
tract claim, that can be sued in debt, 
assumpsit, or covenant, may be set off. 
But a demand that must be sued upon 
in tort, or by bill in equity, cannot be 
set off.” 

The claim or demand sought to be 
set off in this suit is not within the class 
or classes as to which a bank has a 
lien upon the deposit of its customer, 
or as to which it has the right to set off 
such deposit. The claim is not certain, 
but very uncertain, and unquestionably 
requires the decision of a jury or of a 
court of equity to establish it. The 
only claims or demands sought to be 
enforced in this suit are those based 
upon actions in tort, or which could 
only be reached by a bill in equity, and 
they are consequently not subject to 
set-off. 
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CHECK 


FORMAL PROTEST NECESSARY TO CHANGE 
THE DRAWER. 


Supreme Court of South Dakota, June 21, 
1911. 


MANKER VS. HOYT. 
A check dated in one State and drawn 
upon a bank in another State is a foreign 
bill of exchange, and formal protest is nec- 
essary in order to charge the drawer. 
[* this case a person residing in South 
Dakota drew a check upon a bank 
in Iowa. The check was not protested. 


Haney, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): It is not necessary to deter- 
mine whether presentment was made 
within the time required by the statute, 
for the reason that the check here in- 
volved was a foreign bill of exchange, 
notice of the dishonor of which could 
be given only by notice of its protest. 
(Rev. Civ. Code, §§ 2261, 2262, 2279.) 
Notice of protest not having been giv- 
en, the drawer of the check was exon- 
erated, and decedent’s failure to give 
such notice operated as payment. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


SIGNATURE OF AGENT ON BILL 
OF EXCHANGE 


BILL ON DRAWEE PERSONALLY AND 
WITHOUT QUALIFICATION — ACCEPT- 
ANCE BY THE DRAWEE FOR ANOTHER 
—LIABILITY THEREUNDER. 


SMITH VS. MASON. 
(Quebec Superior Court Reports p. 75) 


“T= plaintiffs claim the sum of 

$1,000, being the balance due on 
a bill of exchange for $1,500, dated at 
Toronto, February 12, 1909, drawn by 
the Standard Mutual Fire Iinsurance 
Co. and accepted by the defendant, 
payable to the order of the Standard 
Bank of Canada. The defendant 
pleaded that he did not accept the bill 
of exchange sued upvn; that on the 
twelfth day of February, 1909, he was 
and still is manager of the United Fire 
Agencies, Limited, a corporation hav- 
ing its chief office at Toronto; that he 


did not owe any sum whatever to that 
company nor to the Standard Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company; that the 
Montreal office of the United Fire 
Agencies, Ltd., owed premiums to the 
Standard Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
and the draft for $1,500 was drawn by 
the latter in respect of those premiums ; 
that on April 23, 1909, the United Fire 
Agencies, Limited, paid $500 on ac- 
count of the draft by a check on which 
was written the words, “On account of 
a draft accepted by D. Mason, Mont- 
real, for the United Agencies, Limited,” 
which check was endorsed and cashed 
by the Standard Bank. The draft in 
question was accepted by writing across 
it the word, “Accepted,” the signature 
of the defendant, D. Mason, and after 
the signature, the words, “for the 
United Fire Agencies, Limited.” 

It was also held that the defendant 
was not a holder in due course but had 
taken the draft after maturity and dis- 
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honor and that nothing was due to the 
holder. This fact was admitted at the 
trial. The draft was drawn upon the 
defendant, ““D. Mason,” without any 
words designating that he was an officer 
of or otherwise connected with the 
United Fire Agencies, Limited. 

The trial judge held in favor of the 
plaintiff, on the ground that the draft 
having been drawn upon the defendant 
personally it could only be accepted by 
him personally. 

From this judgment appeal was 
taken to the Superior Court. 


JupemMent: The Superior Court 
were of the opinion that the facts were 
not material in arriving at the legal 
conclusion. The defendant, if he is to 
be considered as having accepted the 
draft in question personally, must be 
so considered in virtue of the writing 
and signature upon the draft and not 
by virtue of any extraneous circum- 
stances. Drafts are intended to circu- 
late freely among the commercial pub- 
lic and nothing but what appears upon 
them is material to the obligations 
which are assumed by the different 
parties thereto. The trial judge ignored 
the words following the signature in 
the acceptance and paid attention to the 
fact that the draft was addressed to 
the defendant personally. 

The principles upon which this mat- 
ter must be decided are well established, 
although the application of them is fre- 
quently difficult and has given rise to 
many contestations. In the first place, 
the statute itself provides that the in- 
terpretation which will validate the in- 
strument is to be preferred to one which 
will have the contrary effect. These 
words of the clause are as follows: 


“In determining whether the signa- 
ture on a bill is that of the principal 
or that of the agent by whose hand it is 
written, the construction ‘most favor- 
able to the validity of the instrument 
shall be adopted.” 

On the other hand, it is clear that 
where the principal drawee of the bill 
signs it and so qualifies his signature, 
as to exclude any reasonable interpreta- 
tion that he intended to assume any 
personal liability, although the bill will 


thereby be invalidated, the acceptor 
would not be personally liable; that is 
to say, that where the interpretation 
cannot import into the words by which 
the acceptance has been qualified, a 
meaning which will make the person 
writing the words personally liable, that 
person does not become personally re- 
sponsible. 

With reference to the English case 
of Mare et al vs. Charles, (5 E. & B., 
978) and citation from the judgment 
of CampBELL, C.J., and from various 
other English authorities, it is clear 
that the defendant has done exactly 
what was contemplated by the statute, 
that is, he has added words to his sig- 
nature indicating that he signs for a 
principal and he is not therefore per- 
sonally liable even if this construction 
has the effect of invalidating the bill. 
It is worthy of mention that the Stand- 
ard Bank as holders of the bill at the 
time entered it in their books as having 
been accepted not by Mason but by the 
United Fire Agencies, Limited. 


WHEN CONSIDERATION FOR A 
PROMISSORY NOTE FAILS 


INDORSEMENT OF PROMISSORY NOTE TO 
BANK FOR COLLECTION—SUBSEQUENT 
ADVANCES BY BANK TO INDORSER— 
LIABILITY OF ACCOMMODATION MAK- 
ERS—SURETIES—KNOWLEDGE OF BANK 
—EXTENSION OF TIME—EQUITY AT- 
TACHING TO NOTE—LIEN OF BANK 
FOR ADVANCES—BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
act, secs. 54, 70, 71, 74. 


MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA VS. THOMPSON. 
(23 O. L. R.—502.) 


The defendants are sued upon a promis- 
sory note for $2,000, made on the first of 
July, 1907, by Living and the two defend- 
ants, jointly and severally, to C. H. Fox, 
and now held by the bank, plaintiff. 

The note was given to answer the price 
of one-half interest in the manufacturing 
agency of Fox. It is disputed as to the 
exact effect of the agreement made in re- 
spect of this purchase, which is dated March 
19, 1907; and I do not think it needful to 
discuss the legal situation of the parties 
thereto, on the present record. 

Fox borrowed from the bank, and left 
this note with the bank on September 12, 
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1907, as collateral security, and also for 
collection. It was not discounted, and the 
amount lent to Fox was some $500. The 
note fell due on October 4, and was not 
paid. The defendants were notified that 
the note was falling due, but it was not 
protested—the bank not being aware or 
not being informed of the fact that the 
defendants were only sureties for Living. 
Fox owed the bank $800 at the date the 
note matured. On January 29, 1908, the 
Fox liability to the bank was cleared off. 
He became again indebted to the bank, 
and this was cleared off. He became again 
indebted to the bank, and this was cleared 
off on March 3). 

Some evidence was given of conversations 
or understandings between Fox and Living, 
which are differently given by these two, 
and which do not, in my opinion, on the 
present evidence, amount to a definite 
agreement to give further time for the pay- 
ment of the $2,000, as between Fox and 
Living. Living told Fox he could not sell 
some land, but he expected to do so soon 
and would pay the note. Fox said that 
Living would have to pay such interest as 
it would cost him, Fox, during the delay, 
and that Living agreed to pay eight per 
cent, 

Living’s account does not accord; he said 
Fox reproached him for not paying the 
note, and Living said he had several thou- 
sand dollars in the business, and that Fox 
was willing to apply that on the note. It 
was agreed that the business was to go on, 
and he was to work off the note in that 
way. Living says further that in July, 
1908, he was wrongfully excluded from the 
business by Fox, and for that reason he 
should not be called on to pay the $2,000 
as the consideration thereby failed. Fox 
denies that Living was so excluded, but 
says that for good cause and breach of 
fidelity he ended the agreement as to car- 
rying on the business. 

These things between Fox and Living 
were not made known in any way to the 
bank, which had the note in its possession 
all along. On November 24 it appears that 
Fox was not under liability to the bank, 
but afterwards became indebted, so that 
on March 1, 1909, his total indebtedness 
was $1,046.90; and the writ issued on 
March 2, claiming $2,140.54 and interest. 

The trial judge gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs with costs. This was an appeal 
to the divisional court. 


UDGMENT C.J. 


(Fatconsripce, 
K.B.; Britton and Latcurorp, 
J.J.): The defences were: 


1. That the defendants were sure- 
ties for Living to the knowledge of the 
bank and are relieved because they re- 
ceived no notice of dishonor and be- 
cause the binding agreement was made 


by the bank for the extension of time. 

2. That the note was made without 
consideration and was endorsed to the 
bank after maturity. 

8. That the note was not discounted 
with or given as collateral security to 
the bank, but was merely left for col- 
lection by Fox, who subsequently be- 
came free of liability to the bank and 
being, accordingly, the owner of the 
note, released the defendants by mak- 
ing an agreement for extension of time 
with the principal debtor. 

4. That the consideration for the 
note as between Fox and Living failed. 

5. That the bank having taken the 
note after maturity, took it subject to 
any equities which would be good as 
against Fox. 

On the evidence the Court of Appeal 
held that the first and third defences 
failed and that the validity of the other 
grounds of defence turned on the ques- 
tion whether the bank became the 
holder of the note under such circum- 
stances as to be entitled to claim free 
from any defence that might be avail- 
able between the original parties. 

On August 12, 1907, the note was 
left with the bank by Fox and on Jan- 
uary 29, 1908, Fox was clear of direct 
indebtedness to the bank and continued 
so until March 25. On March 31 Fox 
was again clear of direct indebtedness 
to the bank and continued so until April 
15. From April 28 forward Fox was 
always under direct liability to the 
bank. During these periods, however, 
Fox was always under what was called 
“indirect liability,” that is, there were 
outstanding drafts made by Fox upon 
which he would be liable in case the 
drafts were dishonored. At the time 
of the issue of the writ, Fox had again 
become indebted to the bank in some 
$1,000 for notes discounted. On the 
evidence the Court of Appeal held that 
the note was endorsed to the bank 
merely for collection and not as collat- 
eral security, emphasizing the man- 
ager’s statement that Fox was at liberty 
at any time when not directly indebted 
to the bank to take out the note and 
do whatever he chose with it. Had the 
note been held as collateral security the 
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bank would have been entitled to re- 
tain it as security for payment of the 
indirect liability. Sec. 54 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act provides: 

“Where value has, at any time, been 
given for a bill, the holder is deemed 
to be a holder for value as regards the 
acceptor and all parties to the bill who 
became parties prior to such time. (2) 
Where the holder of a bill has a lien 
on it, arising either from contract or by 
implication of law, he is deemed to be 
a holder for value to the extent of the 
sum for which he has a lien.” 

Under the first sub-section, the bank 
would be entitled to recover, although 
it had given no value, if Fox had given 
value; but I do not think the sub-sec- 
tion helps the bank in this case, if the 
consideration given by Fox had failed 
before the bank became entitled to hold 
the note in its own right. When the 
alleged failure of consideration took 
place, the bank was a mere indorser for 
collection, and had given no value, un- 
less sub-sec. 2 can be invoked. 

If the bank had held the note as 
collateral security, it would have had a 
lien arising from contract, within the 
sub-section, at any period of the trans- 
action in question, as there was always 
an indirect liability in existence. 

Even as mere endorsee for collection, 
the bank would have a banker’s lien 
upon the note and would be a holder 
for value under sub-sec. 2 of sec. 54, 
so long as its customer was in its debt, 
i. e., so long as there was a debt pres- 
ently payable owing by its customer; 
but, if the note were not pledged as 
collateral security, the bank could not 
claim to be a holder for value in respect 
of a mere liability. (Grant, 6th ed., 
pp. 89, 306, 215; Hart, 2nd ed., p. 
240.) 

“No lien arises in 1espect of an ad- 
vance of a specified amount made for a 
definite period until the arrival of the 
due date, as there is no debt owing till 
then; nor can the banker retain moneys 
of the customer against bills discounted 
by him for the customer, but not yet 
due, except perhaps in the case of the 
customer’s bankruptcy.” 

What is the result of the fact that, 
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subsequent to the alleged failure of 
consideration between the original 
parties in July, 1908, Fox’s direct in- 
debtedness to the bank was cleared off 
(in November, 1908) ? 

If the bank is a holder for value in 
respect of the indebtedness subsequent- 
ly arising, it would seem to be on the 
theory that the note may be regarded 
as repledged to the bank after it was 
overdue. Even on this hypothesis, the 
Chancellor has held that there is no 
equity attaching to the note, and that 
the bank may recover. This might be 
so if it had been proved that the note 
was deposited prior to maturity as col- 
lateral security for a running account, 
even if there were intervals during 
which there was no indebtedness; but 
the bank has failed to prove that at 
any period the note was deposited as 
collateral security. 

I think that the bank is in no better 
position than if it took the note for the 
first time when Fox became again in- 
debted to the bank after November 24. 
1908. Immediately prior to that time, 
it was a mere holder for collection, sub- 
ject to any defence that might be set 
up against its customer. 

Under sec. 74, the bank may sue in 
its own name. But its right to recover 
is that of a holder taking the note when 
it is overdue. The note then comes to 
the indorsee “disgraced.” 

“The position of a holder who takes 
a bill when overdue is this: He is a 
holder with notice. * * * He isa 
holder with notice for this reason: he 
takes a bill which, on the face of it, 
ought to have got home and to have 
been paid. He is therefore bound to 
make two enquiries: (1) Has what 
ought to have been done really been 
done, i. e., has the bill in fact been dis- 
charged? (2) If not, why not? Is 
there any equity attaching thereto? 
i. e., was the “title” of the person 
who held it at maturity defective? 
If his title to the instrument was com- 
plete, it is immaterial that for some 
collateral reason, e. g., a set-off, he 
could not have enforced the bill against 
some one of the parties liable thereon.” 
(Chalmers, 7th ed., p. 130.) 
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It is true that no defect of title af- 
fecting the note “at its maturity” has 
been proved under the strict reading of 
sec. 70, but the section proceeds to de- 
clare that thenceforward, i. e., after the 
negotiation, “no person who takes it 
can acquire or give a better title than 
that which had the person from whom 
he took it.” 

There is nothing in sec. 70 or sec. 74 
prohibiting the setting up of the sub- 
sequent failure of consideration, and, 
in the absence of any clear rule derived 
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from the language of the Act, we must 
apply the common law. 

The Court then went on to say that 
it became necessary in its view of the 
matter to pass upon partnership trans- 
action between Fox and Living, and 
reviewing the facts the Court decided 
that Fox had been improperly excluded 
from the partnership and the consider- 
ation of the note failed. They, there- 
fore, allowed the appeal and dismissed 
the action with costs—Bnrirrton, J., dis- 
senting. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


UNSIGNED NATIONAL BANK 
NOTES 

Carroiton, Iti., Nov. 1, 1911. 
Editon Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: Are national bank notes, when un- 
signed by president or cashier, good in 
circulation? 

CasHIER. 


Answer: The law upon this subject 
is clear and explicit. The Act of July 
28, 1892, provides: “That the pro- 
visions of the Revised Statutes of the 


United States, providing for the re- 
demption of national bank notes, shall 
apply to all national bank notes that 
have been or may be issued to, or re- 
ceived by, any national bank, notwith- 
standing such notes may have been lost 
or stolen from the bank and put in cir- 
culation without the signature or upon 
the forged signature of the president 
or vice-president and cashier.” (28 
Stat. U. S. 322.) There have been no 
decisions under the statute. 
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OPENING A NEW LEDGER 


By Edgar G. Alcorn 


OMPARATIVELY a few years ago 
the only system known of keep- 
ing the individual accounts in banks 
was the old three-column balance ledger 
and the “Boston” ledger. Both of 
these ledgers were permanently bound 
volumes, and when one was filled up 
it was necessary to open a new book 
and transfer all the names and bal- 
ances from the old ledger. 
Within recent years, however, there 
has been almost a transformation in 
bank bookkeeping. Improved and 


shorter methods have been introduced. 
One of the most important is the loose- 
leaf system of keeping the individual 
ledger. The greatest value of the 
loose-leaf ledger lies in the fact that it 
eliminates the necessity of opening new 
ledgers and _ transferring accounts. 
There are also other advantages which 
it possesses. In spite of these facts, 
however, there are still many banks 
that cling to the old bound ledgers. 
These banks are reluctant to give up 
old and tried methods. They feel that 
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some of the new and modern methods 
are inconsistent with conservative bank- 
ing. Some believe that the loose-leaf 
ledger is unsafe because it has not as 
yet stood the test of the courts. Never- 
theless, the system is so superior to all 
others that thousands of banks are will- 
ing to “take the chance.” 

The opening of the individual ledger 
in a bank is a difficult task. The in- 
dividual bookkeeper’s time in the aver- 
age bank is usually fully taken up 
with the daily routine of posting and 
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and have a custom of opening new 
ledgers at certain regular periods, 
usually January first of each year, 
Even though the old ledger is not filled 
a new book is opened at these stated 
periods. It is advisable, however, to 
use ledgers as large and thick as pos- 
sible, and yet capable of being prop- 
erly handled. The longer the book can 
be made to last the better it is. It not 
only defers the arduous labor of open- 
ing a new ledger, but it is more con- 
venient for reference, etc., as it keeps 
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proving his ledger, and although the 
opening of a ledger requires hours of 
extra work, it must not interfere with 
his regular daily transactions. This 
is possible only by putting in a great 
deal of time after the usual banking 
hours. Some bookkeepers have been 
known to work all night in order to get 
all the balances transferred from one 
ledger to another. 

Because it is such a tremendous task, 
bookkeepers hate the idea of opening 
a new ledger. For this reason they are 
apt to put it off as long as possible. 
When they do so the accounts soon be- 
gin to “overlap,” and when they are 
thus confused, posting is slower and 
less accurate. It also makes the ledger 
present an untidy appearance. 

Some banks that use the bound ledger, 
purchase books only of ordinary size 


the accounts under one cover extending 
over longer periods. 


Openina New LeEpcers. 


When an individual ledger is to be 
opened the first thing to be done is the 
“spacing” of the new ledger. In order 
to properly space the ledger the book- 
keeper must approximate the number 
of pages that are to be assigned to each 
account from the old ledger. To do 
this he must go over the accounts care- 
fully in the old ledger and determine 
how much space each has used within 
a given time. 

Some bookkeepers simply begin by 
copying the names from the old ledger, 
approximating the amount of space to 
be given to each as they go along, and 
following the order of the accounts in 
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that ledger. This, however, is a poor 
method, as the accounts in the new 
ledger in nine cases out of ten should 
not follow in the same order as those 
in the old ledger. The chances are 
that some accounts have overlapped 
and many have been crowded into 
spaces in which they do not logically 
belong. The pages cannot be appor- 
tioned with any degree of accuracy at 
all when this scheme is used. 

Of course in spacing a ledger and 
entering the names of the depositors, 
the balances are not forwarded at the 
same time. The spacing is accom- 
plished and all the names are entered 
before any of the balances are trans- 
ferred. The bookkeeper does not at- 
tempt to space his ledger and forward 
all the names in one day. In fact 


most of them begin about a month be- 
fore the date set for forwarding the 
balances to apportion the pages and 
copy the accounts. 

Another method used is to write the 
names of depositors on slips of paper, 
with the number of pages to be alloted 


to each account, and insert each slip in 
the ledger at the page the account is to 
occupy. This method, though not en- 
tirely satisfactory, is much better than 
the first. If the spacing does not pan 
out right under certain letters of the 
alphabet, the slips may be easily re- 
moved and replaced to readjust the ap- 
portionment. After the slips are all 
inserted, the names are copied in the 
book from them. The location of each 
following account is determined by the 
location of the slip in the ledger and 
the number of pages indicated on the 
slip. 

ALLOWANCES FoR NEw 
Accounts. 


MAKING 


In spacing a new ledger, allowance 
must of course be made for new ac- 
counts which are likely to be opened 
during the life of the ledger. This 
space should be apportioned as accu- 
rately as possible, as a failure to do so 
is sure to cause the overlapping of the 
accounts. For instance, suppose the 
space apportioned to the vowel “i” un- 
der A has been filled with new accounts 
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and a man by the name of Aikins opens 
an account. This account will then 
have to be entered under some other 
vowel in the space probably already ap- 
portioned to some other account. This 
account will consequently run into the 
account which has been crowded into 
the space which did not belong to it. 

To secure accuracy in the spacing of 
a new ledger it is necessary to divide 
and subdivide the ledger; that is, so 
many pages are first to be apportioned 
to each letter of the alphabet and each 
letter is subdivided into vowels, so many 
pages being given to each vowel. Of 
course all ledgers should have the vowel 
index, as with it the accounts can be 
located with greater ease and dispatch. 
The index is usually bound in a sep- 
arate cover from the ledger, as an in- 
dex in a large cumbersome ledger would 
be rather inconvenient for reference. 

One method used by some banks, 
which will probably secure the most ac- 
curate spacing of the ledger is that out- 
lined by Mr. Claudius B. Patten in his 
work on “Practical Banking” as fol- 
lows: 

“We should now take the old ledger 
and ascertain the length of time it has 
been used and estimate the number of 
pages each account will require in the 
new ledger, noting same in pencil in 
front of the name in the index. After 
this process has been completed, add 
the number of pages allowed for the 
accounts in each vowel, then prepare a 
diagram like Figure 1, which is pre- 
pared on a basis of an A to C, 1,500- 
page, ledger, and enter the number of 
pages allowed for each vowel. 

“On the diagram shown there is a 
total of 290 accounts in ‘A’ divided 
among the vowels; ‘B, 559; ‘C,’ 319; 
making a total of 1,168 open accounts. 
The footing of the accounts is proven 
by both vertical and horizontal addition 
of totals, which should always be done, 
or one may be thrown out on the gen- 
eral result. Deduct the whole number 
of pages allowed to the accounts on the 
index from the total number of pages 
in the ledger, and you ascertain the 
number of pages to be distributed 
among the vowels. 
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“In the illustration there are 332 
extra p 
fore that number of pages is to be 
divided equally among the vowels. To 
find the number of pages to be allotted 
after each vowel, divide decimally the 
total of the extra pages allowed for the 
accounts, as follows: 332—-1168= 
.2842. Now multiply this quotient by 
the total number of pages allowed for 
each vowel, and the result, as per Fig- 
ure 2, gives the number of pages to 
each vowel. These totals are also 
proved horizontally and _ vertically, 
which is of importance. Of course in 
figuring decimally, one may be obliged 
on account of fractions, to allot a few 
extra pages to the larger vowels to 
make the scehme prove, deducting them 
from another vowel. 

“After you have carefully schemed 
out the number of pages, as in Form 2, 
add the total allowed in your estimate 
to the total of extra pages for ‘A,’ 
and the result gives you the page on 
which that letter should end, in this 
case page 373. Letter ‘B’ should com- 
mence on the following page and end 
on page 1091. ‘C’ should commence 
on page 1092 and continue to the end 
of the ledger. After this has been 
done enter in ink opposite each name 
in the index the number of the page 
on which the account is to commence, 
keeping a tally by adding to the page 
number the number of pages allowed 





for the account in question as per your 
pencil memoranda. Proceed carefully 
through the index, proving each vowel 
by adding the total allowed for that 
vowel to the previous footing, thus: 
Total number of pages allowed for “Aa,” 
0 BN ia is nee oui res eticneses 60 


(Last “Aa” should be entered on page —_ 
Extra pages allowed for “Aa”.......... 


(Therefore the first “Ae” should be on page 
78.) 

Total number of pages allowed for “Ae” .100 

(Last “Ae” should be entered on page 177.) 


Extra pages allowed for “Ae”.......... 28 

205 

(Consequently the first “Ai” should be on 
page 206.) 


“And thus proceed through the entire 
index. Any differences should be cor- 
rected, and each letter should end on 
the page previously determined upon.” 

A chart very similar to the ones just 
described and represented by Figure 3 
is used by some bookkeepers. In the 
extreme left-hand column are placed 
the letters of the alphabet, the six fol- 
lowing columns are for the vowel sub- 
divisions of each letter. The last col- 
umn shows the number of pages as- 
signed to each letter. The large fig- 
ures under each vowel represent the 
number of pages which are to be as- 
signed to it. The small figures in the 
upper left-hand corner of each division 
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show the number of the page upon 
which the bookkeeper is to begin writ- 
ing the names under each vowel. 

In spacing a ledger the bookkeeper 
should remember that as a rule the let- 
ters of the alphabet requiring the larg- 
est number of pages are B, C, H, M, S, 
and W. The letters U, X, Y, and Z 
usually require fewer pages than any 
other letters. In fact it is hardly neces- 
sary to subdivide these letters into 
vowels. 

Another suggestion which might be 
made here that may be of some advan- 
tage in spacing the ledger is to enter 
the letter and vowel on the upper cor- 
ner of each page to which it belongs. 
This method practically indexes the 
ledger all the way through and makes 
it unnecessary to consult a separate in- 
dex. It will also assist in posting. 

When the bookkeeper has succeeded 
in spacing his ledger the most import- 
ant part of the task of opening the new 
ledger is accomplished. Taking the in- 
dex or the charts as prepared, he can 
enter the ledger headings with sufficient 
assurance that in the end it will figure 
out right. 

After the new ledger has been prop- 
erly spaced and all the names trans- 
ferred, the next step is to transfer the 
balances. Before transferring the bal- 
ances, however, there will be a number 
of accounts that have been carried for 
some time in the old ledger that can be 
weeded out. Some accounts will per- 
haps have only a few cents’ balance 
which have been standing for a long 
period. Some of them may have been 
dead for months. The balances have 
been left standing either because the 
depositor is dead, has moved from the 
city, or has simply neglected to with- 
draw it and close the account. When 
such balances are only a few cents, the 
bank is usually safe in charging them 
off and closing the account. These bal- 
ances may be credited to profit and 
loss, but of course a proper memo- 
randum should be made of the transac- 
tion, so that any time the depositor ask 
for a statement of the account, the 
amount could be credited back to his 
account. 





There will be other accounts with 
larger balances, which perhaps have 
been opened temporarily for some par- 
ticular purpose, and although dead, the 
depositor has neglected to withdraw his 
balance. Such depositors should be 
notified to check out the balance so 
that the account can be closed and a 
statement rendered. 

Some bookkeepers transfer all the 
balances on the ledger the same day 
the last posting is made for that day. 
This is a tremendous task and will 
probably keep the bookkeeper busy un- 
til the “wee hours” of the morning, but 
it is no doubt the most satisfactory way 
when completed. Just before trans- 
ferring the balances to the new ledger 
it is necessary when this method is pur- 
sued to first take off a trial balance of 
the old ledger. If the trial balance 
does not come out right every effort is 
made to find the discrepancy. The 
balances are very carefully checked 
over from the ledger at least once, to 
see that they have been properly 
copied. 

It is not absolutely essential, how- 
ever, that the trial balance of the old 
ledger comes out right before the bal- 
ances are transferred to the new ledger. 
In fact, in order to accomplish the task 
within the alloted time it is necessary 
to begin transferring the accounts as 
soon as the trial balance is taken off 
and checked up. As soon as all the 
accounts are transferred a trial balance 
is then taken off of the new ledger. If 
the trial balance of the old ledger does 
not agree with the trial balance of the 
new ledger it is of course evidence that 
the balances have not all been trans- 
ferred correctly. The quickest way 
then of finding the error is to check up 
the trial balances with each other. As 
soon as the two trial balances are made 
to agree it is ample proof that the bal- 
ances have been correctly transferred 
from the old ledger to the new. This 
much accomplished, the bookkeeper 
may then search for the difference 
which may exist between the trial bal- 
ances and the balance as shown by the 
general ledger. 

Some bookkeepers do not take a trial 
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balance off of the old ledger before 
transferring the balances to the new 
ledger. They simply transfer the bal- 
ances to the new ledger and take off a 
trial balance of that ledger only. The 
defect of this method, however, is ap- 
parent. By this method the only way 
the bookkeeper has of proving that he 
has forwarded all the balances correct- 
ly is by checking up the trial balance 
of the new ledger, or the new ledger 
itself, with the balances on the old 
ledger. This is not only a more arduous 
task but takes longer, and even when 
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done to the accounts in the old ledger 
that have not been transferred. Under 
this method the posting is done in two 
separate ledgers until all the accounts 
are forwarded. There is a great deal of 
risk about this, owing to the danger of 
getting the ledgers confused. For this 
reason most bookkeepers would not ap- 
prove of such a method. 

There is another method by which 
only part of the balances are trans- 
ferred each day, but from the first day 
any of the balances are transferred the 
posting is done from that date on the 
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the process is completed is not con- 
clusive proof. 

One bookkeeper has a rather unusual 
method of transferring accounts from 
the old ledger to the new. © He trans- 
fers them in sections. That is, one day 
he will transfer the balances under a 
certain number of the letters of the 
alphabet. He takes, say, the balances 
under A, B, C, and D, the first day, 
those under E, F, G, and H, the sec- 
ond day, and so on, until all are for- 
warded. Each section transferred to 
the new ledger is proven with the cor- 
responding section of the old ledger. 
As each section is forwarded, no more 
items are posted to that section on the 
old ledger. The posting is done to the 
accounts that have been transferred to 
the new ledger, while the posting is still 


new ledger. For instance, the balances 
under A, B, C, and D only are trans- 
ferred. Deposits and checks, however, 
are posted to the accounts under the re- 
maining letters of the alphabet, just 
as if the balances had been forwarded 
from the old ledger. Of course, for the 
time being the postings cannot be added 
or deducted from the previous balances, 
which have not as yet been transferred, 
and carried to the balance column. As 
soon as these balances are forwarded, 
however, the accumulated credits and 
debits are added or deducted separate- 
ly from the balance and each balance 
is forwarded to the balance column. As 
soon as all the balances are transferred 
the trial balance must agree with the 


old ledger. 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick 











CHEER UP! 


ie all the talk that is going the rounds 

regarding the effect of the present 
tendency to more strictly regulate cor- 
porations, there is a remarkable lack of 
appreciation of the possible benefits to 
be derived from the movement, partic- 
ularly to security holders. In their own 
behalf, and acting as fiduciaries, trust 
companies are among the largest of se- 
curity holders, and therefore the mat- 
ter is of special interest to them. 

If our corporations are to be more 
strictly regulated; if their affairs are to 
be subject to greater and freer public- 
ity; if an excessive injection of aqueous 
fluid into the stocks is to be prevented, 
and other possible abuses guarded 
against; if rates are to be so regulated 
as to prevent excessive earnings ;— 
what will be the result upon the de- 
sirability of their bonds and stocks as 
investments ? 

Admitting the possibility of some 
temporary drawbacks during the pe- 
riod of adjustment, the sober second 
thought of candid minds will see that 
the final effect will be beneficial. The 
essentials of a good investment are the 
safety of principal, the stability and 
regularity of income and a ready and 
fairly uniform marketability. What 
can more effectively assure safety of 
principal than free publicity and strict 
regulation which, though made on be- 
half of the general public, will as sure- 
ly guard the interests of the security 
holder as of the consumer? What is 
responsible for the growing employ- 
ment of certified accountants and for 
the insistence that directors must direct 
but the recognition on the part of the 
best business thought that the interest 
of the security holder is subserved by 
publicity and by careful regulation by 
others than those immediately responsi- 
ble for the management of the corpora- 
tion’s affairs? Why does the intelli- 
gent investor now avoid the purchase, 


for example, of stocks of banks which 
are not subject to State supervision, or 
whost directors are known to be un- 
familiar with their affairs? 

In the matter of stability and regu- 
larity of income, the present movement 
will contribute much, because after the 
matter has been thoroughly threshed 
out, no more interference on the part 
of the public need be looked for, and in 
the case of public service corporations 
at least, the attitude of the public will 
almost guarantee the regularity of in- 
terest or dividends, provided of course 
the corporation is in position to earn 
them. 

By way of illustration of this, the 
writer has in mind a public service cor- 
poration in one of the large cities of 
the central States, which after a strug- 
gle of some years has been granted 
franchises based on terms which allow 
to the stockholders dividends of six per 
centum on the capital stock as fixed by 
valuation. The right of the stockhold- 
ers to this dividend is not questioned, 
and the company being clearly put in 
position to earn the income, the return 
to stockholders is all but guaranteed by 
the public. 

Similar conditions will be worked out 
as regards railroads and other large 
corporations. When the public has once 
passed upon what it regards as a fair 
return, and has established measures 
which it believes will prevent the abuses 
of the past, these corporations will be 
in position to work out their salvation 
under known conditions, and, under the 
specified restrictions, with entire free- 
dom. 

The problems for the investor will 
then be only those of the property 
value and earning power of the com- 
pany; which, though not simple, are far 
less difficult than the present compli- 
cated riddles, which involve, in addition 
to the above, the matters of franchises, 
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political manipulation, and abuses of 
management which regulation will 
largely avoid. It must not be forgotten 
that the hostility of the public has been 
caused by, and is directed towards the 
abuses, and not the legitimate opera- 
tions of corporations. With that fact 
in mind, it is not difficult to see that 
when the abuses are removed, and their 
recurrence provided against, more stable 
conditions must prevail. 

With the safety of principal and the 
stability of income assured, the market- 
ability of a security will of course take 
care of itself. 


TRUST COMPANIES AND CLEAR- 
ING HOUSES 


lene admission of trust companies to 
the New York Clearing-House 
Association last summer has, as was 
anticipated, promoted similar action on 
the part of other clearing houses. Four 
trust companies have recently been ad- 
mitted to the Cincinnati association for 
the first time in its history. The matter 
is being considered in several other 
cities. In Philadelphia renewed efforts 
have been made duriug the past few 
weeks, and definite action may be taken 
before this goes to press. The present 
proposal is to admit trust companies 
having capital and surplus of at least 
$500,000, which would make eligible 
thirty-eight of the sixty-three trust 
companies in the city. There are thirty 
national banks in the association. 

In New York City, the sixteen trust 
companies which are members of the 
clearing house have been making steady 
progress, and the new conditions seem 
to be, on the whole, satisfactory. While 
there are twenty-six trust companies in 
the city which are not members of the 
association, the sixteen which are mem- 
bers represent $608,000,000 out of a 
total of $1,211,000,000 trust company 
deposits. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the New York Clearing-House 
Association, trust company representa- 
tives were, at its annual election in Oc- 
tober, elected to places on the standing 
committees. Otto T. Bannard, presi- 
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dent of the New York Trust Company, 
is on the clearing-house committee; 
Clarence H. Kelsey, president of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, on 
the -conference committee; Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, on the nominating 
committee; Samuel S. Conover, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Company, on 
the committee on admissions, and John 
I. Waterbury, president of the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, on the commit- 
tee on arbitration. 

With trust companies now admitted 
freely to the clearing houses of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati, and apparently about to be ad- 
mitted in Philadelphia, similar recog- 
nition in other large cities seems not 
far away. 


SUPERVISION IN KENTUCKY 


HE Kentucky Bankers’ Association, 
at its convention in October, de- 
voted considerable attention to a bank 
inspection bill which is to be introduced 
into the Legislature next January. Pro- 
vision is made for the establishment of 
a banking department, with a commis- 
sioner, deputy, clerks and examiners. 
Examinations are to be made of each 
bank once a year, and twice a year 
when deemed necessary by the commis- 
sioner. Provision is made for reports 
of condition, as required by the depart- 
ment, not to exceed five each year, ex- 
cept for cause. The association en- 
dorsed the bill. In 1910 this state 
adopted some banking legislation, plac- 
ing its administration in the hands of 
the Secretary of State; but the plan has 
not proved satisfactory. 


REGISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 


HE movement for the registration 
of commercial paper is making 
steady progress, and this field for trust 
company activity is rapidly widening. 
The Bankers Trust Company, and the 
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Trust Company of New 


Guaranty 
York and the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, of Philadelphia, are among 
the leaders in fostering this business, 
but others throughout the country are 


making a beginning. The subject was 
brought before the recent convention 
of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association, 
and a resolution in favor of the reg- 
istration was adopted. 

It is inevitable that the benefits of 
the plan will obtain general recognition 
in the near future. There are indeed 
some more or less plausible objections 
urged. That of the concern whose 
financial condition is such as to make it 
afraid to reveal the true condition to 
the banks from whom it would borrow 
may be dismissed as an argument for 
rather than against the plan. That 
based upon the reluctance of perfectly 
sound concerns to place information 
where it might be available to their 
rivals, has far less force to-day than it 
would have had twenty or even ten 


years ago, before the custom of public- 
ity had gained much headway. 

On the other hand, the benefits of 
the system will accrue not only to the 
creditors and the general public, but to 
the managers and the stockholders of 
the concerns whose paper is registered. 
It is a safeguard against improper bor- 
rowing on the part of any officer or offi- 
cers, as well as against forgery. 


BIG FIGURES 
EW YORK CITY now has three 


trust companies with deposits 
well over $100,000,000 each,—the re- 
ports for September 29, 1911, giving 
the Guaranty Trust Company $161,- 
592,400 aggregate deposits, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company $142,550,600, and 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
$137,279,800. The Bankers Trust 
Company has advanced to second place, 
due to its merger with the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 
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SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE* 


By John F. Tobin 


‘o subject of the advantages of 

savings bank insurance for labor 
unions is going to emphasize strongly 
the necessity of making provisions such 
as are contemplated in savings bank 
life insurance and annuities in deter- 
mining the cost of living and what is 
known as fair wages. 

I see no reason why the encourage- 
ment and promotion of this method of 
insurance will not, in a great measure, 
relieve the general public both from 
taxation and from voluntary contribu- 
tions to assist those who, by reason of 
age and the infirmities going with age, 


*From the Addison (N. Y.) Advertiser. 


have not been provided for or who 
have themselves not provided for what 
is known as the rainy day and have be- 
come a public charge. 

I believe such insurance will do much 
to promote thrift and stimulate a desire 
to provide at least some measure of in- 
dependence against the infirmities of 
age because of the inherent human de- 
sire to escape the humiliation of being 
a public charge. It is not the mere 
amount which may be provided by a 
savings bank life insurance and annuity 
policy that should be measured in this 
connection, but the fact that the prac- 
tice of such economy as is necessary in 
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TITE FIRST SAVINGS BANK 


(From a new beok, “Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell, 


Grand-Daughter, 


this connection will lead to other econ- 
omies which will enhance and promote 
savings against the period of old age, 
and also that trade union work will 
embrace this form of insurance as an 
important and necessary part in the 
consideration of all questions affecting 
wages. 

I look forward hopefully to the time 
when the trade union and each of its 
local branches will become recruiting 
stations, not alone in Massachusetts, 
but in other States in the Union, for 
the promotion of this form of insur- 
ance among its membership. The ex- 
isting machinery in trade unions now 
having sick, death and other benefits 
is such as to make the promotion of sav- 
ings bank life insurance a,simple mat- 
ter and a most effective agency in pro- 
moting that spirit of self-help and self- 
reliance which results from active par- 
ticipation in the work of the labor 
movement. 

While trade union provision for sick, 
death and other benefits furnishes a rea- 
sonable degree of security which may 


Founder of Savings Banks,” By His Great 


Sophy Hall.) 


safely be said to be superior in stabil- 
ity to ordinary life insurance, it is still 
subject to the vicissitudes that beset 
trade unions. Savings bank insurance, 
on the other hand, furnishes all the 
security and stability of the savings 
bank, which is surrounded by competent 
official supervision and legislative pro- 
tection, wherein the funds of the insti- 
tutions are invested in selected securi- 
ties which make them secure against 
loss. 

I believe it is entirely feasible and 
within the scope of the law for local 
unions to act as agencies for savings 
banks in securing membership in_ its 
savings bank insurance department. It 
is not an uncommon practice in trade 
unions to set aside a portion of the 
local funds for the payment of benefits 
to out-of-work members, to sick and 
destitute members, and I see no reason 
why funds of the local union might not 
be applied in the direction of protect- 
ing insured members in the payment of 
their premiums so as to perpetuate the 
insurance and encourage the member- 
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ship to take an interest in and become 
participants in the benefits to be derived 
from such insurance. 


SUGGESTIONS TO EMPLOYEES 
Beat coéperation on the part of 


employees is invited in the fol- 
lowing manner by J. M. Dinwiddie, 
cashier of the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Savings Bank and for many years sec- 
retary of the Iowa Bankers’ Associa- 
tion: 


“Accuracy,” “order,” “dispatch,” and 
“honesty” must be in his vocabulary and 
must be his daily practice. He must work 
and push, not sry and knock. He must 
believe in the concern he represents, in the 
statements it makes, in the honesty and 
fairness of the management, and in his own 
ability to get results. His to-day must 
mean to-day, not to-morrow. He must not 
only sctively compete with others, but he 
must honestly compete, with courtesy, kind- 
ness, generosity and good cheer. 

He must be able and cheerfully willing to 
drop his own work at times to assist the 
management or an associate employee, and 
especially to meet, wait upon and favor 
those persons seeking the fulfillment of 
promises made. He must become com- 
petent and cheerfully willing to prepare and 
draw papers, advise and aid the patron, and 
to that end he must prepare himself by 
study of our books, blanks, forms and cus- 
toms, to be able to do such things on call from 
a customer or the management, although 
this may, many times, require his granting 
active aid to his associates also, in work in 
which they may fall behind because of their 
fidelity to management and customer in 
doing the same thing. 

Anything short of ability, and cheerful 
willingness along with that ability, unfits 
one for accentable service, handicaps those 
who are above him and responsible for re- 
sults, and renders him a clog and out of 


INSURANCE FOR 


ATIONAT. insurance for the working 
classes has for some fifteen years 
been in operation in Germany. ‘The 

Government pays a certain proportion, the 
employer pays another and the employee 
contributes his share and it all goes into a 
fund to be kept under Government control 
for the benefit of the insured individuals 
when needed. There is insurance for old 
age, for disability and for unemployment. 


place. Anything short of ability, faith- 
fulness and cheerful willingness on the part 
of the assistant, may make failure in a man- 
agement that otherwise might prove re- 
markably successful, which failure, though 
chargeable toe inefficient support, would be 
charged to inefficient management, because 
the management permitted itself to try to 
make efficient such help as might have been 
seen to be lacking in the principles that 
would endorse and practice the sentiments 
herein expressed. 

Could any honorable assistant ask or ex- 
pect to be allowed to thus clog a manage- 
ment or become a menace to the success 
he should honestly try to help win? 


COST OF SAVINGS BANK 
INSURANCE 


HAT the experiment of furnishing 
insurance through the savings 
banks tends to reduce the cost of insur- 
ance is the opinion of “Collier's 
Weekly,” which says: 

In the cost of iiving not all the move- 
ments are upward. For instance, one ne- 
cessity that has been largely reduced within 
the last four years is life insurance for the 
wage earner. Owing to the agitation of 
the subject and the competition of the 
Massachusetts savings bank insurance move- 
ment the cost of industrial insurance 
throughout the United States has been re- 
duced twenty per cent., and this means a 
saving to the people of over $20,000,000 a 
year. Those residents of Massachusetts who 
have the foresight to apply for savings bank 
insurance can get their insurance at a rate 
which is about forty per cent. less on the 
average than they would have had to pay 
the industrial companies at any time dur- 
ing the twenty-five years preceding 1907. 
Or, putting the same thing in another way, 
the workinginan can get for the same 
amount of money on the average about 
sixty-four per cent. more insurance than he 
could before 1907. 


WORK PEOPLE 


If millions of workpeople are thus in- 
sured, although the weekly or monthly 
premiums paid in are small, in the aggre- 
gate they make up an immense sum. The 
security in insurance is that all the bene- 
ficiaries will not call for their money at 
one time. If they did it would be like a 
run on a bank. It would break the insti- 
tution. —Vew Orleans Picayune. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY SECURITIES 


Address of James G. Cannon, President of The Fourth National Bank of New 
York, delivered before the American Electric Railway Association, 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 11. 


you have asked me to present to you 
to-day the topic of “Electric Rail- 
way Securities.” 

It is not my intention to enter into a 
technical discussion of the many phases 
of the subject of electric railway secu- 
rities, because that is out of my realm, 
but to discuss as comprehensively as 
possible, in the limited time at my com- 
mand, the principal features of the case 
from a financial standpoint. 

The rapid development of electric 
railways in the United States has been 
remarkable. The installation of elec- 
tric power for street railway traction 
began in 1884 and in 1886 there were 
eight miles of electric road in operation. 
Three years later there were eight hun- 
dred miles (I speak approximately) 
with over 28,000 cars in operation. The 
next ten years witnessed an enormous 
growth in this direction and in 1899 
electric railway mileage had increased 
to 18,000 miles with 58,000 cars in use. 
In 1901 the capitalization of these 
roads totaled over $2,400,000,000, which 
was only a foreshadowing of what was 
to come. In 1910 there were over 40,- 
000 miles of electric railways being 
operated and the cars in service num- 
bered some 90,000. The capitalization 
had reached practically four and three- 
quarter billions of dollars. But the 
zenith of electric railway development 
is not yet and the future only will re- 
veal the importance of electricity as a 
means of transportation. 

The capitalization of electric roads 
has kept pace with, if it has not ex- 
ceeded, this extraordinary development, 
and when we contemplate that the 
amount to-day approaches the five-bil- 
lion-dollar mark, we begin to have some 
realization of the importance of the 
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electric railway industry and its secu- 
rities. 
Tue Ursan Rattway. 


To become more specific in our treat- 
ment of the subject, let us consider first 
the urban railway. This has become a 
necessity as a result of the rapid 
growth of our municipalities. A large 
part of the population of a moderate- 
sized town, early in its history, lies 
within walking distance of the business 
centers, but as the town develops these 
centers take the place of the former 
home sites and the suburbs rapidly be- 
come the residential sections. The re- 
sult is that the street-car system is in 
demand and becomes more and more a 
necessity to a large number of people. 
So the transit lines, simultaneously with 
the cities, find development, and the 
city systems existing to-day have as- 
sumed their present proportions largely 
as a result of this growth of popula- 
tion and evolution of business. Their 
improved status at this time, in many 
cases, is likewise due to the new meth- 
ods of locomotion, such as the substitu- 
tion of the cable for the horse car, elec- 
tricity for the cable and the consequent 
continual replacing of stock with 
heavier and more up-to-date types of 
ears which, in turn, have necessitated a 
better road equipment as well as rapid 
changes in machinery and power con- 
struction. 


Tue INTERURBAN LINEs. 


The suburban road need not be put in 
a class by itself, for, while often dis- 
tinct from the urban road and from the 
real interurban, it may be considered 
simply as a feeder to city roads, or, as 
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some prefer to state, the prototype of 
the present interurban systems. We 
shall, therefore, pass from the urban 
to the modern interurban road, which 
came in 1895. While characteristically 
different conditions of construction and 
operation distinguish the urban from 
the interurban type, it is perhaps diffi- 
cult to make a distinct and definite 
segregation. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the interurban road more nearly 
represents a high-speed passenger elec- 
tric line usually running on a private 
right-of-way through the country, con- 
necting towns and communities sep- 
arated by considerable distances, and 
carrying express and freight as well as 
sleeping-cars in a number of instances. 

The power to transmit alternating 
current over long distances has made 
the interurban road possible. Science 
has thus given us a new means of trans- 
portation by which the village has been 
brought into closer touch with the small 
town and the latter in turn linked to 
the cities. The result has been a happy 
one for it has made possible, among 
other things, a larger degree of social 
culture and business success. It may 
be said, in passing, that we find to-day 
nearly all the large electric systems, 
in the country districts, are in Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and the New England States, 
which indicates that, as a rule, the con- 
ditions necessary to successfully estab- 
lish ‘interurban networks. have been 


where 
reason- 


found in well settled sections 
hamlets and towns are within 
able distance of each other. 
Many of the eastern interurban 
roads have developed from city lines ex- 
tending in some cases along rural high- 
ways but in others along private right- 
of-way. In the West, however, the in- 
terurban lines have been usually 
planned and built from the start along 
private right-of-way, and, as ordinarily 
organized” and operated under State 
railroad laws, are generally vested with 
the powers and duties usual to steam 
roads. A scrutiny of the map of the 
United States impresses us with the 
fact that the interurban railway is 
rapidly binding the country together in 
a way that has never before been pos- 
sible, and, if we stop to think, it is also 
helping to eliminate congested sections, 
thus performing a double service in the 
solution of social problems. 
The problems confronting 
railways, both urban and _ interurban, 
are perhaps more varied and difficult of 
solution than those experienced in any 


electric 


other sort of enterprise. These prob- 
lems may be under the head- 
ings of Franchises, Legislation. Rate 
Strikes, 

I can- 
not, of course, enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of all these different matters at 
this time and shall only consider a few 
of the more important. 


classed 


Regulation, Taxation, Fares, 


Public Demands and Criticisms. 
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Evectric RaiLway SECURITIES FROM 
AN INVESTMENT STANDPOINT. 


In discussing electric railway securi- 
ties from an investment standpoint, I 
would give franchises first considera- 
tion. This problem to-day bears very 
closely on the vital questions of depre- 
ciation and financing. The tendency 
now is to limit the time of franchises. 
It is stated, for instance, that in New 
Jersey a franchise cannot be obtained 
for more than forty years and it is 
only in exceptional cases, such as where 
the population is limited, that even this 
period is considered; the usual time is 
twenty years. It seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that it is impossible 
to make proper allowance for deprecia- 
tion and at the same time work out the 
finances of a road in twenty years. 
Thirty years, at least, is considered 
necessary. Opinions on the matter of 
franchises, as well as on many others, 
have been so clearly stated from time 
to time by electric railway experts emi- 
nently fitted to speak on the subjects 
that I shall not attempt to weary you 
with an extended discussion along these 
lines. 

We must always bear in mind, how- 
ever, the two very important questions 
of the life and character of the fran- 
chise. The right-of-way of steam 
roads is perpetual; that of electric 
roads is in most cases only temporary. 
In the latter case, construction and op- 
eration are attended by possible loss 
through the refusal to renew franchises. 
The situation in Kansas City, Mo., at 
the present time illustrates this point. 

The terms of the franchise are of 
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large import. It should be determined 


what they provide respecting fares, 
transfers and concessions from the 
company. Moreover, it should be ascer- 


tained what provision is being made to- 
wards the redemption of the bonds by 
sinking fund or otherwise. Corpora- 
tions with perpetual franchises do not 
meet with the same difficulty as do most 
of the electric traction companies which 
contend with the possibility of unre- 
newable franchises and the growing 
tendency to limit the time of the same. 
The importance of an amortization pro- 
vision, therefore, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

Of consequence also to the investor, 
particularly in interurban properties, are 
the questions of the territories served 
and the prospect of increasing traffic 
from year to year, together with com- 
petition with existing steam roads. 

The subject of legislation is ever with 
us and the many laws enacted each year 
affecting railroad corporations, both 
electric and steam, are without num- 
ber and they, in many instances, sever- 
ally impair the borrowing capacity of 
the roads. 

By far the most important subject 
affecting the financial status of electric 
railway securities is that of rate regu- 
lation. Mr. R. P. Stevens, President 
of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company, 
said some time since: “Our street rail- 
way lines can only charge five cents for 
passenger fares whether the cost of 
conducting the line has remained the 
same or increased one hundred per cent. 
or two hundred per cent. over that of 
former years. Meanwhile, all other 
lines of industry are suffered by public 
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sentiment to conduct their business on 
ordinary lines; that is to say, to adjust 
the prices of what they have to sell in 
such a way that their ratio of profit 
shall not be diminished. There is a 
wrong in all this sort of thing that must 
be remedied before the business rela- 
tions of the country can ever be soundly 
established.” With this view of the sub- 
ject I heartily concur and it behooves 
every one connected with this industry 
to impress upon the people the neces- 
sity of fair regulation by public senti- 
ment. I also believe that all public 
utilities must bear their fair share of 
taxes but they cannot stand unjust and 
irregular taxation. 

The question of damage suits is an 
important feature in considering the in- 
vestment value of electric railway se- 
curities, as it is a serious one and cuts 
sharply into earnings. Because of the 
fact that street cars run_ through 
crowded districts where the public are 
not fully protected and from the fur- 
ther consideration that there are no 
regularly constructed stations, it is im- 
possible to guard entirely against ac- 
cidents and consequent damage suits. 
Legitimate claims are serious enough, 
but there is a more dangerous feature 
of the question. Fake claimants and 
professional damage lawyers are con- 
stantly on the trail of traction compa- 
nies and necessitate the maintenance 
of a much larger corps of legal experts 
than would be necessary under ordinary 
circumstances. 

CAPITALIZATION OF ‘TRACTION Com- 
PANIES. 


The capitalization of traction com- 
panies consists, of course, of funded 


debt and capital stock. The funded 
debt, in general, is composed of obliga- 
tions issued in groups, bearing a fixed 
rate of interest and usually secured by 
a mortgage on the property of the com- 
pany. In classifying the funded debt 
of electric railways the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gives the following 
definition: 

(1) Mortgage bonds which evidence 
indebtedness secured by a lien on the 
road and its franchises. 

(2) Income bonds, or bonds which 
are a lien on earnings only, or which, 
if a lien on a road and its franchises, 


can claim payment of interest only 
when earned. 

(3) Miscellaneous obligations, such 
as collateral trust bonds, etc., which 


represent indebtedness which is a lien 
on specified property and therefore dis- 
tinct from a lien on the road and its 
franchises. 


Bonds known as debentures do not 
have a fixed meaning, and in zeneral, 
the term is applied to corporate obliga- 
tions bearing a fixed rate of interest 
but which are not secured by mortgage. 
Sometimes a specific fund or property 
is pledged by the debentures, in which 
case, they are usually termed “mort- 
gage debentures.” 

Five per cent. is the usual rate of in- 
terest on bonds of traction companies, 
and in the matters of redemption and 
duration, especially in the case of inter- 
urban roads, the bonds vary somewhat 
from the usual, generally running from 
twenty to thirty years. 

The capital stock of some of the com- 
panies is divided into preferred and 
common, which, as a rule, differ only in 
the preference given the former with 
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respect to dividends and the distribution 
of assets in the case of liquidation. 

Traction companies are to-day ex- 
periencing financially what steam roads 
passed through years ago, but so far 
they have not largely benefited from the 
knowledge gained by years of vicissi- 
tudes on the part of the latter. The 
over-capitalization of the electric in- 
dustry as a whole, in the past, must be 
accepted as a fact. The last records 
obtainable at the present time embrac- 
ing the whole country are of 1907, and 
these are furnished by the United 
States Census Bureau, which issues 
statistical records every five years. Al- 
though somewhat old, the figures permit 
of a computation which will be of value 
on the question of capitalization. They 
are based on the statements of 1,230 
operating and lessor companies and are 
as follows: 


Funded debt outstanding... ..$1,677,063,240 
Capital stock outstanding.... 2,097,708,856 





Total capital liabilities..... $3,774,772,096 
Less investments in securities 


and non-railway property... 374,664,197 

Net capitalization ........$3,400,107,899 
ee eee 33,833 
Net capital liabilities per mile 

ee eee $100,495 
Funded debt per mile of single 

WEE dubs. diowaCiann oh are Sac 49,568 


These are the figures that should be 
considered as the net capitalization 
chargeable against the track and equip- 
ment of electric railways, although 
some investments in electric light plants 
are included. This latter amount, how- 
ever, is largely offset by additional cap- 
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ital secured by various companies 
through the sale of promissory notes, 
and as it is understood that a consid- 
erable portion of the capital thus ac- 
quired has been for the purpose of con- 
struction and equipment, it should, in 
such cases, be properly included with 
the funded debt in the capitalization. 
This form of financing has obtained 
more particularly in Massachusetts and 
has been due probably to the operation 
of the laws of that State regulating the 
capitalization of railway companies. 

The proper criterion of the valuation 
against which bonds should be issued is 
a much debated question, but whether 
it is believed that capitalization should 
represent only expenditure in construc- 
tion, or replacement value, plus the in- 
dustry’s earning power or part of 
same, there is much significance in the 
figures quoted and they give us ground 
for careful thought. 

The stocks nearly always represent 
the capitalization of expectations and 
can therefore only be considered in 
connection with earnings. In fact, 
much of the stock is frequently given 
as a bonus with bonds to facilitate their 
sale, and this of itself is evidence of 
inflation in the capitalization. 

In practically every case of corporate 
activity there are undertakings of good, 
bad and indifferent caliber. This is 
true of traction securities, and if in- 
vestment study is to be of value, it 
should have regard for the normal con- 
ditions of any given enterprise rather 
than for the general conditions of the 
industry as ai whole. Each company 
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with its securities must be judged by 
its own showing. Municipal and other 
high class bonds are viewed by inves- 
tors quite largely in the light of the 
general excellence of their class, but 
the value of the securities of traction 
companies must be determined with re- 
spect to the merits of each individual 
company and without reference to the 
class as a whole. Any generic treat- 
ment must be unsatisfactory and incon- 
clusive. 


Sources or INForMATION ABout ELEc- 
TRic RAILWAYs. 


The interest of the public in the 
financing of electric railways, as well 
as that of other lines, rests largely in 
the amount of dividends paid or returns 
the property shows for capital invested. 
If, however, the investor wants to in- 
quire beyond surface indications he may 
secure data from banking houses or 
make his own independent investiga- 
tion. Should he resort to the former 
method he will find up-to-date informa- 
tion compiled as a result of careful 
office analysis, engineers’ and auditors’ 
examinations, reinforced by the de- 
cisions of legal experts. He must re- 
member, however, that banking houses 
are frequently interested in the prop- 
erties and that, fair as they may de- 
sire to be, are inclined to be optimistic. 
If he chooses to make his own investi- 
gation he will find that conditions are 
not likely to favor him. Very few of 
the companies publish monthly reports, 
and it may be said without much fear 
of successful contradiction that the su- 
pervision of electric railways by rail- 
road commissions is somewhat per- 
functory in a number of States. It 
may be that the investor will also find 
available reports are not always as ex- 
plicit as he might desfre, although the 


very general adoption of the standard 
classification of accounts and forms of 
reports prescribed by the American 
Street and Interurban Accounting As- 
sociation has tended very uniformly to 
improve bookkeeping systems. It is 
difficult as yet, however, to make fair 
comparisons of annual results or to de- 
termine by analysis whether the reve- 
nues of the roads have been charged 
with proper amounts for maintenance 
and depreciation. Accountants of repu- 
tation believe that upon the present 
basis of capitalization and earnings, 
many of our electric railways cannot 
make adequate charges for the items 
just mentioned or set aside sufficient 
amounts for improvement and reserve, 
and, at the same time, show a reason- 
able return to investors. 

The report of the financial condition 
of electric railway companies, as fur- 
nished by the Census Bureau of 1907 
and covering 1,230 operating and 
lessor companies, is in part as follows: 


Preferred stock outstanding, 


OE POD xonicsnasscuseies $320,788,780. 
Amount on which dividends 

were declared’ .......... 207,718,830. 
Amount of non-dividend-pay- 

NE ig dies ba chen anes $113,069,950. 
Amount of dividends paid.. 9,524,478. 
Average rate per cent. on 

dividend-paying preferred 

"operas RO eee 2.9 
Common stock outstanding, 

OOP CHES cc ccsccnersecs $1,776,920,076. 
Amount on which dividends 

were declared............ $05,210,600. 
Amount of non-dividend-pay- 

ing common stock........ $971,709,476. 
Amount of dividends paid. . 44,960,796. 
Average rate per cent. on 

dividend-paying common 

DOE. cccccscossccvccece 5.5 


These figures show that nothing was 
paid on thirty-five per cent. of the pre- 
ferred shares outstanding and nothing 
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on fifty-four per cent. of the common 
shares. 
Funded debt outstanding. . .$1,677,063,240. 


Amount of interest paid.... 71,468,788. 


Average rate of interest per 
1.4 


The amount of funded debt in de- 
fault is not quoted but there is sufficient 
data given from which to draw the con- 
clusion that the industry as a whole is 
not yet on what might be considered a 
stable basis. 

The history of electric railways is 
well known and the failures, receiver- 
ships and reorganizations which have 
taken place have tended to discredit se- 
curities of this type. At the same time, 


granting that there are very many un- 
desirable properties in the eelctric trac- 
tion field, there are also large numbers 
of splendidly equipped companies, with 
unquestionable records for honest cap- 


italization and good earnings. The 
bonds of these stronger properties, sell- 
ing on a basis of, say, one per cent. 
higher than those of steam roads and 
with a ready market, present an ex- 
ceedingly attractive form of investment. 

With the betterment of the laws di- 
rected toward the regulation of public 
utility corporations, I look forward to 
a brighter era in the electric railway 
security situation, but much has yet to 
be accomplished in the line of the solv- 
ing of existing problems. It may be 
that the panacea, so far as urban lines 
are concerned, will be found in such 
relations as have, for example, been re- 
cently established between the Chicago 
and Cleveland street railways and their 
respective municipalities. That remains 
to be fully demonstrated. Aside from 
this, many suggestions might be made, 
but I believe the answer to most of the 
problems which at present confront 
electric railways will come largely 
through the workings of the public ser- 
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are 
their 


vice commissions, if these bodies 
wisely appointed and perform 
functions in an equitable manner. 

Unquestionably the personnel of 
these commissions has yet much of a 
practical nature to learn from the man- 
agement of railways, but if the com- 
missions and the railroads will work 
in harmony, with a singleness of pur- 
pose for the welfare of the traveling 
and investing public, in my judgment, 
we may soon look for a marked im- 
provement in every feature surrounding 
the traction situation. 


Cxiose Retations WitH THE PEOPLE. 


If, in the past, electric railway se- 
curities have not been considered a 
prime investment, the managers of trac- 
tion corporations have themselves large- 
ly to blame. As I stated a few mo- 
ments ago, the traction roads have been 
a fertile field for the promoter, schemer 
and professional reorganizer. I want 
to emphasize the fact that these roads 
come in contact with and affect the 
living of more people than any other 
industry in this country, and the man- 
agement, in many instances, has failed 
to realize this. They have also failed 
to realize that they carry on their lines 
more voters than do any other means 
of transportation. They come close to 
the people, and it has frequently been 
found impossible for them to pay their 
interest and fixed charges on their 
heavy bonded debt and enormous over- 
capitalization, largely because of the 
lack of proper consideration for their 
patrons. The inconvenience to which 
the public is subjected by short runs 
and car-ahead shifts, combined with 
the discourtesy at times accorded pas- 
sengers, causes dissatisfaction, with 
the result that the first opportunity is 
availed of at the polls to shorten fran- 
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chises and in any way to seek redress. 
Electric railway managers complain of 
the public service commission laws, but 
they themselves are in a large measure 
responsible for their enactment. When 
our public utility corporations conduct 
themselves so that the. people are 
pleased with the service rendered and 
believe that their interests are actually 
being served, these corporations will 
readily receive approbation and support. 
Our population is becoming so large 
and our civilization so complex that any 
corporation which comes in direct con- 
tact with the people can hope to suc- 
ceed only as it adopts the motto “‘Ser- 
vice to the People.” 

Our people, as a whole, are not un- 
reasonable, but are open to conviction 


by the proper presentation of facts. I 
believe that a policy of publicity con- 
sistently followed would be of vast 
help to our railroad administrators and 
undoubtedly a step toward the solution 
of some of the present day transporta- 
tion problems. 

When the people can be brought to 
the point of believing that the manage- 
ment of electric railways is endeavor- 
ing to properly serve them and that 
traction securities represent honest 
valuations, it will be found that the 
public will become attracted to this 
class of investment and that a more 
general market will thus be created for 
electric railway securities both here and 
abroad. 


CONFIDENCE IN ADVERTISING 


THIS IS NECESSARY ON THE PART OF BOTH INVESTMENT 
ADVERTISERS AND INVESTORS 


By T. D. MacGregor, Author of ‘‘ Pushing Your Business ’”’ 


HERE are a number of reasons 
why investors at large can safely 
deal with investment houses advertising 
in standard magazines and reputable 
newspapers. A few years ago there 
was a house-cleaning in the high-grade 
magazines in the matter of the class of 
advertising admitted to their pages. 
Especially in connection with invest- 
ment advertising. As a result, it has 
now reached a point where the mere 
fact that an advertisement appears in 
one of these magazines is in itself, as 
a rule, evidence that the advertiser and 
the proposition advertised are entirely 
worthy of the confidence of readers. 


Some of the leading magazines an- 
nually refuse many thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising offered them 
because upon investigation the advertis- 
ers of their propositions are found to 
be lacking in the high quality and de- 
pendability which the magazines have 
come to demand in advertisers who use 
their pages as a means of reaching 
customers. 


ProTecTION To INVESTORS. 


Some of the magazines even go so far 
as to guarantee their subscribers of 
record against any financial loss which 
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they may sustain as a result of doing 
business with the concerns advertised in 
the columns of the magazines. 

As a result of this high standard 
maintained, and also because of the 
greatly increased circulation of the 
magazines and the additional fact that 
some of the best of them conduct very 
valuable investment advice departments, 
the amount of financial advertising ap- 
pearing in magazines has increased 
many hundred per cent. in the past few 
years. The careful magazines not only 
censor the advertising copy submitted 
for any particular advertisement, but 
they also make a careful study of every 
piece of follow-up advertising literature 
which the advertiser sends to persons 
who answer the advertisement, and they 
even go so far as to make a first-hand 
investigation of the entire proposition 
which is being advertised. 


ConTINvous ADVERTISING. 


One thing which is particularly no- 
ticeable about the successful financial 
advertiser is the fact that he constantly 
keeps the claims of his business before 
the public. 

As a matter of fact, many investment 
houses have to wait several months at 
least before their advertising begins to 
show a profit. The reason being that 
it takes time to establish a prestige and 
create a good will for an investment 
house. This is most effectively done 
by continuous advertising and making 
good on promises made in the adver- 
tising. 

It is not so difficult nowadays, how- 
ever, for a good investment house to 
create a market for its _ securities 
through advertising, because the get- 
rich-quick faker has been largely elim- 
inated from competition with the 
reliable investment banker in the adver- 
tising pages of reputable journals. 

The consideration of investment ad- 
vertising from the standpoint of the 
investor naturally leads to suggestions 
along this line from the viewpoint of 
the advertiser. It is apparent, from 
the facts stated, that the creating of 
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confidence in the minds of prospective 
investors is the all-important thing for 
the investment advertiser to accomplish. 


Proper Pvusuiciry. 


To be most successful, investment 
advertising requires: 

Expert acquaintance with all the 
facts relating to the investments offered, 
thorough knowledge of human nature, 
and some literary skill—at least the 
power of effective expression and the 
ability to handle words as tools. 

The character of the investment, and 
the strength, organization and prestige 
of the house offering it are important. 
But, these things being equal, the house 
that does the best advertising will do 
the most business. 

This has been proved so conclusively 
by actual results that it may be accepted 
as an established fact. 

It is equally axiomatic that the old- 
fashioned card announcement style of 
advertising will not bring results, espe- 
cially in competition with modern ad- 
vertising methods which are gradually 
being introduced by investment adver- 
tisers. 

Writing investment advertising is 
particularly hard, because the exigencies 
of the case require that the advertiser 
ask the reader to turn over to him a ~ 
portion of his hard-earned, or, at least, 
much-cherished, money, possibly with- 
out anything immediately tangible in 
return. 

The obvious course for the invest- 
ment advertiser, then, is to work to in- 
spire two things in che mind of the 
prospective investor, viz., a strong be- 
lief that it will be to his advantage to 
make the proposed investment, and the 
utmost confidence in the one offering 
the investment. 

The first step is to make it very 
clear to the man with money to invest 
that when he invests wisely he does not 
part with his money, but merely puts 
it where it will be safe and work and 
earn more money for its owner. 





INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to November 20, 1911.] 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


Bid. Asked. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 285 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.)..176 eee 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. . 
of Ga.) 105 109 
Beech Creek (N. 96 
Boston & Lowell 
Bleecker St. & F. 
y. Co.) 26 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 
Boston & Providence (Old 
Broadway & ith Av. 
(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
or City R. R. 


R. 
Catawisa R. R. 
Catawissa R. R. 
Cayuga & Susqu* Lg (D.L.&W. 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. a. 
Christopher & 10th St. R. 

(M. 8. R. 


Cleveland & Pittsburg ee. R. R.). 
Cleveland & Tittsburg Betterment. 
Columbus & Xenia 
Commercial Union (Com'l C. Co.) 
ar pers Union of Me. (Com. C. 
0.) 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.).. 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.).. 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.) 
Conn. River (B. & Mo 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. 
Delaware & Bound Bp 
> A eeercecyend & S&. 


Basi Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 125 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. 8. R. C.).260 

Elmira & en = N 
Cen.) .. 

Erie & Kalamazoo tae iy % & 8.)... 

Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.). 

Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. s. & 


M. 8.) 
(West. Union)... 
& G. 8&t. " 


H. & D.). 
“phi. & R.). 
(L. 8S. & 


Franklin Tel. Co. 
Forty-second St. 


Bk. Co. (Lh. ‘a 'N. 

& A. Er rae 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. le Wado .110 
Grand River Valley Cent.). -112 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). = 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W +). 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines an. 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. Pe 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.). “150 
Kalamazoo, Al. & ~~ Rapids oe 8. 


Cen.) 80 
¢ 


K. C. St. &. & ©. pfd. (Chic. & Al.) .110 
3 Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 


Ind.) 
Little Miami (Penn. R.) 209 
Little + Bpreres oy ‘& Coal (Phil. 41 


salndene @ “Mo. Riv. (Chic. & ‘Atl. )150 
—_ Hill vl hepeetappee =. - & 


Mobile 
Ry.) 65 


Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 77 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). “170 
M & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).168 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....180 
N. H. ms Northampton (N. Y., N. H. 


N. J. SE ‘Co. (Pa.R:R.) .250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach oe. 
(L. I. R. R.?) 
Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.). tt 
Ninth Av. R.R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)140 


Bid. Asked. 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)....163 167 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & RD: -193 
North R. R. of N. J. ew .. _e ase 
Northwestern Telegraph 08 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N. YNoHLAH 1210 
Ogden Min. R.R. oe ee eT 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. M188 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. 
Peoria & Bureau Val. 
Philadelphia - tar agg | (Pa.R.R.). 
Pitts. B. & (P. L. & C. Co.). 
Pitts. Ft. AK. & Chie: (Pa. R.R.).165 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

(Pa. R. R.) 160 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.). 
Pie's) McW’'port & Y. (P. & L. z. 


Rensselaer & Saratoga -. 

Rome, Watertown & O. 

Saratoga & Schenectady ‘D 

Second Av. St. R. R. (M 

Southern Atlantic Tel. 

Sixth Av. R. R. 

Southwestern R. R. 

Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cen 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 1 
Utica. Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).143 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).241 
Valley of New York (D., LL & W.).117 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.) ....163 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New Yerk. 

Bid. Asked. 

Adams Express p 207 

American Brass 2 124 

American Chicle Com. 2 240 

American Chicle 105 

American Coal Products 98 

American Express 3 217 

American Gas & Electric Com..... 6 65 

American Gas & Electric Pfd....... 4! 45 

American Stogie Com. i 5 

American Stogie Pfd § 70 

Babcock & Wilcox 9¢ 102 

Borden's Condensed Milk Com 23% 127 

Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd. ....106% 108 

Bush Terminal ¢ 100 

Childs Restaurant Co. eae 

Childs Restaurant Co. 2 114 

Del, Lack. & Western 315 

E. W. Bliss 100 

E. W. Bliss Pfd. 

General Motors 

General Motors Pfda. 

Gray National. Telautograph 

Hall Signal Com. 

Hudson & Manhattan Com. 

International Nickel Com. 

International Nickel Pfd. 

International Silver Pfd. 

Kings Co. E. I. 4 

Otis Elevator Com. 

Otis Elevator Pfd. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Com 

Pacific Gas & Electric Pfd 

Penn. Water & Power 

Phelps. Dodge 

Pope Mfg. 

Pope Mfg. 

Producers 

Royal Baking Powder Com 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd. 

Safety Car Heating & 

Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler Com. 

Texas & Pacific Coal 
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Asked. 


125 


Bid. 
COME -0-6.066.0in cena 
Com. (with ctf.)140 150 
Pfd 100 11l0ex 
Light Com.... 28 31 
Light 


Thompson-Starrett 
Thompson-Starrett 
Thompson-Starrett 
Tri-City tailway & . 
Tri-City Railway & Pfd 93 96 
8S. Express 89 
S. Motor Com. . 23 
SB Meteor Pie. .-..cecs 55 V4 67% 
Typewriter Com. ; 40 


U 
U 
U 
U 


nion 
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Typewriter lst 
Typewriter 2d 
Cigar Stores 
Virginian Railway 
Wells Fargo Express 
Western Pacific 
Western Power Com. ... 
Western Power Pfd. 
Worthington Pump f 


Union 
Union 
United 
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ELECTRIC VEHICLES FOR BANKS 
THEIR PART IN DEVELOPING SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS 


By F. Nelson Carle, of The General Vehicle Co. 


HE word most emphasized in the digni- 
fied announcement of our progressive 
banks is “service,” and speaking as a 

layman, I should say that banking service 
is one of the most fertile fields that a bank 
could possibly fill. 
The bank which 
prompt service for 


itself on its 


prides 
merchant, 


the large 


ARMORED BANK CAR. OPERATED BY 


THE 


should not overlook the fact that very many 
persens still stand in awe of a bank and 
its wonderful machinery. This being the 
case, anything which tends to place the 
bank before them in its true light of ser- 
vant as well as protector, must rebound to 
the interest of that institution. 

I also venture the suggestion that it would 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 


(By Courtesy General Vehicle Co.) 











Ignorance, Inaction and 
Unscrupulous Competition 


The banker’s ignorance of the subject — 
The burglar’s past inaction— and the too 
often unscrupulous competition of vault salesmen 





B fserun are the things that make the average bank vault ridie- 
ulously inadequate for the work it is supposed to do. The 
employment of a competent vault engineer would guarantee the 
fullest knowledge and unbiased service in the construction of bank 
vaults. The burglar will remain inactive whenever and wherever 
proper changes are made. Continue the vault building of the 
country along the old lines and the impending and_ inevitable 
change will be accomplished with great losses, because the burglar 
will have completed his nap and be fully awake to his 
opportunities. 

This office is supervising $1,500,000 worth of vault construction 
now, and refers to the following satisfied customers: 
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Bellamore 
Armored Steel Bank Car 


A BANK ON WHEELS 








Brings to the door of every depositor all the conveniences 
of a bank. NO RISK for money and securities in transit 














Interior view (looking forward) of Armored Steel Bank Car Type 111 V.C. 
Used by First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
Leslie M. Shaw, President. 


Amongst the many uses of the Bellamore Armored Steel 
Bank Car are the following: 


The collection of heavy deposits. 

The delivery of pay-roll-money to factories. 

The delivery of large sums of money to customers 

The transportation of bullion. 

The carrying of money and securities between branch institutions. 
The collection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 


Descriptive booklet and prices on application. 


Bellamore Armored Car & Equipment Company 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


(By Courtesy General Vehicle Co.) 


BANK AUTOMOBILE USED BY THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
(By Courtesy General Vehicle Co.) 
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be “good business,” as well as a_ wise 
policy, to expand this same idea of service 
into meeting people a little more than half 
way in securing safe deposit business. We 
are all prone to be dilatory about protect- 
ing valuables, and it ought not to be un- 
dignified for a progressive bank or trust 
company to take a leaf from the book of 
the storage firms, for example, and offer 
to send for deeds, insurance papers, siiver- 
ware, furs, etc. I presume my suggestion 
is a little ahead of the times, but I certainly 
feel that the day is coming when a large 
proportion of banks having safe deposit 
facilities will do this, and I base my 


ip 


Jt 


BATTERY DRIVEN CAR, SUCCESSFULLY USED BY 





Then the writer goes on to cite some 
very interesting developments which are 
true of other cities as well. How that rob- 
beries of bank messengers and the neces- 
sity of visiting an increasing number of 
branch or suburban banks and _ business 
houses within the narrow limitations of 
banking hours in and about Boston meant 
the employment of either a larger number 
of messengers or providing carriages or 
public conveyances for bank employees. 

Closed carriages were at first employed, 
but these horse-drawn vehicles were too 
slow, so some New England banks took up 
the matter of the employment of taxicabs 


te | ‘ 
Clev clane 


- . 
Crust Company 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT OF THE CLEVE- 


LAND TRUST COMPANY. 
(By Courtesy General Vehicle Co.) 


assumption on three facts: First, that the 
offer of such co-operation would certainly 
be appreciated, resulting in more business; 
second, that the motor wagon, and particu- 
larly the modern electric vehicle, supplies 
the bank with an up-to-date, sightly and 
practical means of transportation for the 
handling of such business; and third, those 
banks which have adopted the electric 
vehicle have found it very satisfactory. 

“Bank automobiles,” says a leading Bos- 
ton paper, “mark the culmination of a 
gradual evolution. Time was, and not so 
very long ago either, when the financial 
Mercury, satchel in hand, made all trips 
afoot or on the street cars, but this plan 
is now almost obsolete among the more 
prominent Boston banks.” 


and later purchased motor cars of their 
own. The latter were in most cases 
limousines, many banks at first wishing 
their closed vehicles to pass as the cars of 
private citizens; later, however, Boston 
banks had their autos painted in a dis- 
tinctive color scheme or emblazoned with 
the name of the bank served. According to 
this writer, the banks of conservative Bos- 
ton are taking the lead in delivery service 
methods. 

The final step in the development of this 
new banking adjunct, the motor car, came 
about two years ago in the shape of unique 
banking wagons, battery driven, and es- 
pecially designed and constructed for the 
work involved. These do not differ in out- 
ward appearance from the general run of 
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high-class delivery cars such as are used 
by jewelers and florists, ete., but a peep 
into the interior reveals the adaptability of 
the wagon for its special work. Each car 
is in effect, a portable safe, the body of 
the car usually being lined with steel; 
metal lattice work or close-screen mesh 
have the preference. Eventually, it is 
thought, sheet steel of light weight may be 
employed. 

Fach car usually carries in addition to 
a driver, two or three guards, either plain 
clothes men or special policemen in the 
hbank’s uniform, and all well armed 
with automatic guns. As these bank wagons 
are driven by electricity it would not be 
surprising if very soon some genius did not 
use the magic current from the car’s bat- 
teries to contribute additional protection to 
the valuables in transit. 

Some banks, notably two in Boston, have 
electrics still more novel in design, the 
only means of ingress and egress being at 
the front of the car. This doing away with 
the large swinging doors at the rear of 
the common delivery car is thought to elimi- 
nate the danger from sneak thieves and 
carelessness on the part of employees. Still 
other banks have armored cars of even 
more formidable appearance. 

I have digressed from my original theme 
to indicate how general the adoption of 
the motor car by banks is becoming and 
to show as well as I may in a single article 


the sound economical reasons for its adop- 
tion. 

As regards the safe deposit business and 
the importance of the electric vehicle in 
handling same, I feel that in common par- 
lance “the ground has only been scratched” 


by cur banking institutions. It is true. that 
in the largest cities there is brisk compe- 
tition for this business owing to the ac- 
tivities of the storage warehouse firms, but 
IT can name from personal knowledge at 
least three cities of 100,000, and one of these 
near New York, where the field appears to 
me te be almost wholly neglected by both 
storage firms and banks, and there must 
be many more. Assuming this condition, 
just consider the additional business which 
awaits the progressive bank. 

Instead of putting in safe deposit vaults 
to lie idle, with the exception of the boxes 
rented by professional men and others with 
offices near by, it can, by adopting the 
electric vehicle, and letting the world know 
of the fact, solicit and secure deeds and 
insurance papers from the man in the 
suburhs as well as the city proper, put the 
factory manager under lasting obligation 
by delivering his payroll with safety and 
dispatch, and when the vacation season ar- 
rives call for milady’s silverware and furs, 
returning the same promptly as soon after 
Labor Day as required. This is not a theo- 
retical proposition—other banks and trust 
companies are demonstrating its practica- 
bility every day. 


A smart, silent-running, safe deposit 
wagon is no small advertisement for a bank, 
particularly in calling at private _resi- 
dences, as here it has much in common with 
the electric brougham, now so much used 
by ladies in calling, shopping, etc. The 
electric has many “human interest” feat- 
ures and these combined with its practica- 
bility as a business car, are bound to be 
recognized by shrewd bank managers in the 
near future. 

Facilities for garaging the electric vehicles 
are to be found in practically all cities. In 
fact, it can be cared for by the garage 
and driven to the bank at a specified hour 
if desired. ‘The electric offers many ad- 
vantages over the horse-drawn vehicle in 
that it is independent of weather condi- 
tions and is much speedier. There is no 
danger from fire or explosion and the ab- 
sence of noise and dirt do much to com- 
mend it to a refined clientele. 


THE FIRST BOOK ON SAFE 
DEPOSIT 


<“a™ THE CAVE OF ALADDIN,” by 
John P. Carter, manager of the 

Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of 
New York, is the first book ever written, 


Joun P. Carter 
MANAGER LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK AND AUTHOR OF A NEW 
BOOK ON SAFE DEPOSIT 
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treating of safe deposit subjects exclusively. 
In November, 1909, Tur Bankers MaGazine 
inaugurated a safe deposit department with 
an article from Mr. Carter’s pen and it is 
gratifying to see that he has now placed 
his observations of safe deposit matters in 
book form. 

The first impression of a few safe deposit 
men may be one of disappointment and 
vexation that a severely practical book for 
mere reference is not at hand in this long 
anticipated volume. But even these will be 
won over as they recognize the more am- 
bitious scope of Mr. Carter’s work, the dig- 
nity with which he invests his subject, and 
the credit the book reflects upon a system 
hitherto under-estimated by the public. 
Non-depositors will be impressed by Mr, 
Carter’s painstaking and convincing dem- 
onstration of the safe deposit proposition, 
and depositors will be gratified by the 
splendid tribute given to the institutional 
system approved and supported by them. 
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As a safe deposit book purely and sim- 
ply, Mr. Carter’s output is of practical 
value, not only as the first to treat exclu- 
sively of the safe deposit subject, but as 
presenting an outline of the history of the 
system, and of its first association, a sum- 
mary of the vast financial significance of 
its New York City institutions, and a clear 
and detailed exposition of the laws and 
rules, the forms and conventions of the sys- 
tem, as it deals directly with depositors. 

The chapter on “Co-renters, Deputies, 
Access-Orders, ete.,” and on “Safe Deposit 
Boxes and Wills,” would seem to appeal 
particularly to attorneys and depositor, 
while the Competition and Valedictory 
chapters with the historical appendix 
whose financial table will be a revelation to 
many, suggest most value to safe deposit 
circles proper. The remaining chapters are 


of more numerical information and interest. 
Mr. Carter has asserted himself modestly 
and courageously throughout this book. 


HENRY HORNBLOWER 


HE the world of finance of 
Henrv Hornblower, senior partner in 
the well-known banking and _invest- 

ment house of Hornblower & Weeks, with 
principal offices in Boston, has been alto- 
gether due to his excellent judgment cf 
men and his close application to business. 
His recent election as president of. the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange after having served as 
a governor and as vice-president of the 
Exchange, is evidence of the esteem in 
which he is held by his fellows. 

Mr. Hornblower received his grammar 
school education in the schools of Arling- 
ton, Mass., and graduated from the Cotting 
High School, Arlington, in 1878. 

Immediately thereafter he entered upon 
his banking career as a bookkeeper in the 
Boston firm of Hornblower & Page. Under 
the younger Horn- 


rise in 


his father’s guidance 
blower worked conscientiously to secure a 
practical knowledge of banking and broker- 
age. 

The present successful firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks was launched during the 
summer of 1888, following the death of 
Mr. Page and the retirement of Mr. Edward 
T. Hornblower. 

At the start the business was conducted 
in a modest fashion with James J. Phelan, 
now a member of the firm, as clerk, but 
from the beginning a high standard of ser- 
vice was adopted. 


When the old Boston Stock Exchange 
building was torn down the firm moved to 
the Merchants Bank Building, then on 
Devonshire street, where it remained for 
five years. Returning to the new Stock 
Exchange building in 1894, it occupied a 
large suite of offices on the second floor. 
Business steadily increased and the firm 
was obliged to add to its floor space till 
it occupied a goodly portion of the entire 
second floor. 

The new building which it now occupies 
was very fully illustrated and described in 
the September, 1909, issue of the Bankers 
MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Hornblower is associated with the fol- 
lowing corporations as a director: 

Director of the Atlantic Gulf and West 
Indies Steamship Lines, trustee of the Bos- 
ton Suburban Electric Companies, director 
of the Cape Cod Cranberry Company; di- 
rector of the Converse Rubber Company, 
president and director of the Cross Paper 
Feeder Co., director of the Dorchester Mut- 
ual Fire Insurance Co., director of the First 
National Bank of Arlington, director of the 
Harmony Mills, director of the Hoosac 
Mills, director of the International Trust 
Co., director of the Commonwealth 
Co., director of the Knickerbocker Portland 
Cement Co., and director of the Sealshipt 
Oyster System. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


OR the purpose of better serving its 
American and foreign patrons, The 
Bankers Publishing Company has es- 
tablished a 


voted to the following objects : 


foreign department, de- 
I. Supplying legal, commercial and 
financial news and information relating 
to foreign banks and bankers. 
II. Furnishing foreign banks, in 
any part of the world, with news and 
information about American banks. 


IIT. 


banking and financial affairs of any 


Supplying information on the 


country. 
IV. 


foreign language all legal, commercial, 


Translating into and from any 


banking and other papers, documents. 
books, ete., 


ence 


and conducting correspond- 


for banks and bankers in all 
languages. 

V. Advertising foreign banks in the 
United States and American banks and 
bankers in other countries. 

VI. 


eign banking, financial and commercial 


Furnishing legal advice on for- 


affairs. 


Vii. 


ican and foreign kooks on banking, 


Publishing aud selling Amer- 


finance and economics. 
VIII. 


investments in 


Examining and reporting on 
the United States and 
foreign countries, and disseminating in- 
formation about such investments. 

Special attention will be given to 
banking and financial matters concern- 
ing Mexico, Central and South America. 

It is our aim to place the services of 
the Foreign Department at the free dis- 
posal of our subscribers and patrons to 
the largest extent possible, and all in- 
terested are cordially invited to make 
use of its facilities. 

Banks are requested to send regu- 
larly to the Foreign Department all 
statements and reports issued by them, 
which will be kept on file free of 
charge. 

Address all correspondence to the 
Manager of the Foreign Department, 

Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, 


New York, U. S. A. 


EUROPEAN 


CONCENTRATION OF GERMAN 
BANKS 


TRANSLATION of a new and espe- 
cially prepared edition of Riesser’s 
“The Great German Banks and Their 

Concentration” has been issued by the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission of the United 
States. 

Dr. Riesser enumerates five great combi- 
nations of German financial institutions, 
each headed by a Berlin “great” bank. The 
largest of these is the group of the Duetsche 
Bank, which has a combined capital and 
surplus of about $200,000,000. Other groups 
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ure those of the Disconto-gesellschaft, with 
a capital and surplus of about $140,000,000 ; 
the Dresdner Bank, with $70,000,000; the 
Schaaffhausen’scher Bankverein, with $70,- 
000,000; and the Darmstiidter Bank, with 
$75,000,000. 

Dr. Riesser summarizes the present situa- 
tion in banking as follows: “Out of a large 
number of independent banks there have 
heen developed five powerful groups, com- 
prising in all forty-one banks. In this field, 
however, the process of concentration has by 
no means yet ended. It will in all proba- 
bility not stop before it has come nearer its 
goal than to-day py developing the smallest 








NAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 


—— BANKERS —— 


NEW YORK LEIPZIG 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANCE 


Dealers in High Grade Bonds 


Issue Letters of Gredit and Traveler’s Ghecks 
Available Everywhere 
Foreign Exchange — Gable Transfers 
Commercial Credits 
Interest Paid on Deposits Subject to Gheck 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 


ABROAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Parr’s Bank (Limited), London Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelpbia 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin First National Bank, Chicago 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Leipzig Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 




















Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital | Reserve Fund 


$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100. $500 and the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000, without coupons, payable at six Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at of Depositors. The law requires the 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months bank to hold as security against these 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5°” per issue either in cash, gold or = silver 
annum. bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds. 


EK. C. CREEL, President 
Lic. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-President 
r. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 
J. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager FF. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 




















Banco Mexicano 


de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
teserve, earned -  -  - 825,000.00 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


Be OnmaN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Wil! act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 














BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA., Secretary 
FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 


—CUBA 
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BANCO 


Authorized Capital . 
Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital - - 


Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 





NACIONAL 
DEL SALVADOR 


SAN SALVADOR 


Head Office—SAN SALVADOR 


Republic of Salvador, Central America 


Agencies at all principal towns in the Republic. 


Correspondents in the most important cities abroad. 


Banking Business transacted of every description. 
Special attention given to COLLECTIONS — moderate commission. 


$5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 





G. Hemmeler 


Manager 




















number of bank groups practicable, each 
embracing the largest possible number of 
banks. Until the groups of banks shall have 
reached a point of fairly equal strength, so 
that each one will respect the other’s do- 
mains, we cannot look to a halt in the move- 
ment of concentration.” 

Among the advantages of this develop- 
ment, Dr. Riesser enumerates the following: 
The possibility of carrying out uniform ex- 
tensive policies; the fact that the adminis- 
tration of the “great” banks is far more 
sub‘ect to control by the press and the pub- 
lie than that of a large number of small 
banks; and the fact that large banks can 
be of more aid to the government than small 
hanks. Great banks, on the other hand, 
themselves derive important business advan- 
tages from concentration. Among these ad- 
vantages are a wider and safer market, an 
enhancement of credit by an extension of 
current banking business, the development 
of an extensive bureau of information, a 
wide exchange and check business, an elastic 
credit system, and, finally, an increase of 
deposit accounts because of the various su- 
perior advantages offered to customers. He 
m holds that the future “development in many 
respects will depend on the degree of socio- 
political insight possessed by the leaders of 
our great enterprises, the extent to which 
they appreciate the social duties and obliga- 
tions that devolve upon them, and the eco- 


nomic self-restraint which they will impose 
upen themselves. All will be well if these 
leaders possess the necessary caution, know- 
ing that it is not safe to overstrain the bow 
or overheat the boilers.” 

In reviewing briefiy the history of the 
Reichsbank, Dr. Riesser concludes that “It 
must be acknowledged that the regulation 
of our money circulation and of our system 
of payments, credit and currency with which 
that institution has been intrusted, has been 
in good hands. In particular it may be said 
that by means of a circumspect discount 
policy. by opportune and energetic interven- 
tion in 1900 as well as in 1907, i. e., during 
the most critical periods, the bank has been 
of the greatest aid in preserving the Ger- 
inan money market and the entire economic 
organization from lasting disturbances of 
the gravest character.” 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORN- 
HILL, LONDON 


PPOSITE. the Bank of England, in the 
angle formed by Threadneedle street 
and Cornhill, stands the Royal Ex- 

change, the third building of the kind which 
has occupied the site. The first, founded 
py Sir Thomas Gresham, and opened by 
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A VIEW OF THE ROYAL 
(From a rare old print published July 1, 1816, 
president Fulton Trust 
Queen Elizabeth in 1571, fell a victim to 


the Great Fire of 1666; and a similar fate 
overtook its successor in 1838. The present 


building, designed by Tite, with a fine 
tympanum representing Commerce, was 


opened by Queen Victoria in 1844. In front 
stands an equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. The interior is a large quad- 
rangular court, with a tesselated pavement, 
which formed part of the first building. 
The colonnades running round the hall have 
in recent years been decorated with a num- 
ber of frescoes by distinguished artists. A 
staircase at the eastern end leads up to 
Lloyd's, or, more strictly, Lloyd’s Subscrip- 
tion Rooms, where obliging “underwriters” 
will quote a premium for every imaginable 
form of risk. 
EXTENDING THE USE OF CHECKS 
IN FRANCE 
EALING with this subject the London 
Bankers Maagazine says that it is a 
very significant feature that the Bank 
of France has circularized its branch man- 


Company of New 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


EXCHANGE, CORNHILIL 


and now in the collection of Henry C. Swords 
York.) 


agers, urging them to impress upon custom- 
ers the advantages of using crossed checks. 
For some time past there has been a strong 
undercurrent in financial circles in favor of 
these instruments of payment, and_ the 
Chamber has been approached with a view 
te favoring their employment. Evidently 
the Bank of France will not wait for assist- 
ance from this quarter, but prefers to act 
on its own initiative in the matter. That 
there is ample room for further development 
in the use of checks in France is a well- 
known fact, and there is no question that 
the addition of the crossing should take 
away many objections to their use. How- 
ever beneficial the accumulation of a large 
sum of gold may appear to some, the pres- 
ent French system is clumsy compared with 
that of England. The Bank of France has 
a note circulation of about 204 millions ster- 
ling, as against one of twenty-nine millions 
on the part of the Bank of England. Yet 
it is well-known that the latter insti- 
tution with its circulation finances a much 
larger turnever than does the Bank of 
France. ‘The existence of this enormous 








Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 
Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $823,875.00 Deposits, $3,002,244.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: -NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handela Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit L onnais, Comp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 





ARTURO MANRBIQUE, Accountant 





RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 








note circulation implies a large holding of 
gold, and no doubt the Bank of France finds 
some inconvenience in this respect. Thus 
the note circulation is now £204,800,000 and 
the holding of gold, £126,000,000; whereas 
two vears ago the circulation stood at £199,- 
000,000 and the holding of gold at £147,- 
000,000, ‘There is no question that a good 
deal of the gold now held would not be 
needed if checks were used more freely in 
France. 


ACTUAL CIRCULATION OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND FULLY 
COVERED BY GOLD 


OMMENTING on the amounts of gold 
held and the notes circulated by the 
three great banks of Furope, the Lon- 

don Bankers’ Magazine says: 

It has been a stock argument that the 
bank rate in foreign countries fluctuates less 
often than in this country, and this has been 
generally attributed to the much larger re- 
serves of gold held abroad. Practica] in- 
vestigation, however, has hitherto ended here, 
where in reality it should be but begin- 
ning, and, since the cost is the main trouble, 
the next question seems to be: How can 
other nations afford to keep such large 
stocks of bullion, when this country—which 
is not less wealthy—finds the expense pro- 
hibitive: The following few figures, taken 
from the April number of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, when brought together, may help 
to an answer: 
Bank of France: 

Cash on hand 

Notes in circulation 


Casesoeccsesevue £ 162,000,000 
212,000,000 


imperial Bank of Germany: 
Cag om) BARE 2c cccccsccccccvces £56,000,000 
Notes in circulation ........ 74,000,000 


One feature in common to both banks— 
the note circulation exceeds the cash by 
about a fourth, and the practical result is 
that the interest lost on the amourt of bul- 
lion held is offset by the interest gained on 
the amount of notes in circulation, and a 
very large surplus of profit remains, which 
more than meets all incidental expenses. 





- , ‘ 
The corresponding figures in the case of 
this country are: 
Bank of England: 
Cash on hand £38,000,000 
28,000,000 


Here it is at once noticeable that the ex- 
cess is not as before in the notes in circula- 
tion, but in the bullion held, so that instead 
of having a surplus the bank bears a net 
loss of interest upon no less than £10,000,- 
600. In justice to the Bank of England it 
may be pointed out to those who are calling 
for the reduction of its fiduciary limit, that, 
in practice, the bank does not make any but 
a bookkeeping use of it (required by the 
Act of 1844). Its notes in circulation are 
always more than covered by bullion held. 
To abolish or reduce the fiduciary limit 
would not compel the bank to increase its 
stock of gold by a single pound, and could 
only further restrict its ability to help in 
any time of financial crisis. Germany has 
consistently followed the opposite course, 
making the fiduciary limit expand in pro- 
portion to the increasing commercial and 
financial requirements of the country. 


CHANGE OF LOCATION 


HE London branch of the Bank of 

New South Wales—the oldest banking 

institution in Australia—is now at 29 
Threadneedle street, E. C., instead of Old 
Broad street. The head office of the bank 
is at Sydney, N. S. W. 


AUSTRALASIAN 


SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTH 


AUSTRALIA 
ROM W. B. Poole, manager of the 
Savings Bank of South Australia, 


comes the annual balance-sheet, report 
and returns of that bank for the year ended 
June 30, 1911. 
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Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus 


GOLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


$1,000,000 








During the year covered by the report 
the number of deposits was 509,556, and the 
number of repayments, 335,566—the total 
transactions of the year exceeding last year 
by 102,388. The average rate of expenses 
to total funds was 6s. 42-5d. per £100. 


In the last year, £4,478,646 was deposited 
and £4,060,160, withdrawn. Depositors’ bal- 
ances at the close of the year were £7,411,- 
710. There were 179,478 depositors on 
June 30, 1911—an increase of 11,901 over 
the preceding year. 


ASIATIC 
BANKING IN JAPAN 


{From the Eleventh Financial and Economic Annual of Japan] 


HE modern system of banking in Japan 

dates from the promulgation of the 

National Banks Regulations in Novem- 
ber, 1872. Banks of every description have 
since then been created in quick succession; 
and now the financial organs of agriculture, 
industry, commerce and various other enter- 
prises have been brought into full working 
order, their actual number being 2,173 at 
the end of February, 1911. These banks are 
divided by their nature into two classes, 
namely, those which have been established 
under the general banking laws and make it 
their object to facilitate the general circula- 
tion of capital, and those which, having been 
created under special banking laws, have 
special objects and functions. 

In 1872 the government promulgated the 
National Banks Regulations, which were 
modeled on the National Bank Act of the 
Cnited States of America, and provided for 
the conversion of the national bank notes 
into specie. An amendment was. made in 
1883 in the National Banks Regulations, by 
which the privilege of issuing notes was 
taken away from the national banks and 
granted exclusively to the newly-created 
Bank of Japan, and suitable measures for 
the redemption of the national bank notes 
were taken. 

Meanwhile, private banks and_ bank-like 
companies which did not come within the 
purview of the National Banks Regulations 
had increased in number, until in 1884 their 
total number reached 954, and there were no 
general provisions to control such banks and 
companies beyond their subjection to the 
control of the local authorities. To bring 
them under more efficient control the Ordi- 


nary Bank Regulations and the Savings 
Banks Regulations were promulgated in 


189¢ and put in force three years later. 


Ordinary banks are placed under the con- 
trol of the Minister of Finance, whose li- 
cense is required for the establishment of a 
new bank or the amalgamation of existing 
banks; he is also empowered to order at any 
time investigation into the business condition 
and property of a bank. Every bank must 
each half year prepare and present to the 
said minister a balance-sheet and other busi- 
ness reports and publish the balance-sheet in 
newspapers by other means. Provisions also 
are made in the regulations with regard to 
business hours and holidays. 

Savings banks, whose business is to take 
charge of the deposits made by the public 
at compound interest, must be joint-stock 
companies. Their directors are jointly un- 
der unlimited liability with respect to the 
obligations of the bank incurred during their 
term of office, and upon the lapse of full 
two years after retirement therefrom they 
are released from such liability. 

Savings banks must, as guarantee for re- 
payment of savings deposits, provide them- 
selves with interest-bearing national or local 
loan bonds corresponding in value to at least 
one-fourth of the deposits received and place 
them in the deposit office. If, however, the 
said guarantee fund reaches an amount 
equal to at least one-half of the capital, 
commercial bills and reliable companies’ de- 
bentures and shares may be used. Any al- 
teration in the articles of association of a 
savings bank must be previously approved 
by the Minister of Finance. 

When a bank newly receives a sum of less 
than five ven as a fixed or current deposit, 
it may he regarded as a bank transacting 
the business of a savings bank. 

In other respects the regulations for ordi- 
nary banks are also applicable to savings 
banks. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 


Paid-up Capital - - 6% - $15,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - Mo 9,850,000 
Reserve Liability of 2 

Proprietors - - Sh ae 15,000,000 


$39,850,000 


Aggregate Assets, ist March, 1911 $229,544,195.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager Si 
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AUSTRALIA : — Auckland. 
Pop., 1910, 4,500,000; area, 2,- ~>MELBOURNE ZEALAND 
974,581 sq. miles; sheep, 91,700,- ‘4 aunceston. Saints 
000; cattle, 11,340,000; horses, 2,- ~ sf TASMANIA. /ELLINGTON 
023,000; imports, $297,278,690.00; HOBART. © Bravcnes Dristcherch 
exports, $372,488,135.00. . % wer 
Value of Australia’s Production, 1910 Dunedin Th 
Agriculture 205 million dollars Ss etl 
Pastoral 54 - “ age 
Dairying “ “ and 
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Manufacturing : Auckland IS g 
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Hock latte) 
Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 70.0 


330 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES case 


In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) to is 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT. ment 
Foreign Bills negotiated and collected. Letters of credit and Circular Notes issued. tax o 


NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Th 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts prine 
every description of Australian Banking Business ernm 


Agents in New York, Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 55 Wall Street lh 
Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association and gold 


Anglo and London Paris National Bank _ : 
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REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 
selis all kinds of land in every 
rt of the Republic—City or 
ountry. Houses bought,sold 
constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 





1st Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 





THRE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ga. Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S$. A. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


| This department does paving 
| work, makes surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
| It has improved the Cities of 
| Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 


Manuel Elguero, Manager. 
CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED— 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Biencs Raices, eo Piaien, S. A. 


MEXICO, D.F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


con- 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 


2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 








Side by side with these private banks, the 
national banks acted from the first as finan- 
cial organs of general trade. When the 
terms of their respective charters expired, 
most of them continued business as private 
banks, and by February, 1899, national 
banks had ceased to exist, so that there is 
no longer any diiference in economic func- 
tions and legal nature between the former 
national banks and other private banks, all 
of which are now subject to the general 
banking laws. 

The above statements refer to ordinary 
banks, but there exist in addition such spe- 
cial banks as mentioned hereunder, each of 
which was created vy special law. 


Tue Bank or JAPAN. 


The Bank of Japan, the central bank of 


the country, was established in 1882 as a 
joint-stock company. Its authorized capital, 
which was at first ven 10,000,000 (£1,024,- 
275) was increased three times, and now 
stands at yen 60,000,000 (£6,145,652), 
which yen 37,500,000 (£3,841,032) has been 
paid up. 

This bank is privileged to issue bank notes 
against gold and silver coins and bullion, 
and further to issue such notes on security 
of government bonds and treasury bills, and 
other bonds and commercial bills of a reli- 
able nature, the maximum amount of the 
latter notes heing yen 120,000,000 (£12,291,- 
304) (the limit was until 1890 put at yen 
70,000,000) (£7,169,927) and from that year 
to 1899 at yen 85,000,000 (£8,706,340). In 
case of necessity, the bank may be allowed 
to issue notes beyond the maximum above 
mentioned, which, however, are subject to a 
tax of at least five per cent. per annum. 

The business carried on by the bank is 
principally (1) to discount or purchase gov- 
ernment bills, bills of exchange and commer- 
cial bills; (2) to buy or sell gold and silver 
bullion; (3) to make loans on security of 
gold and silver coins and bullion (4) to col- 
lect bills for banks, companies and mer- 
chants, who are its regular customers; (5) 
to receive deposits and to accept the cus- 


3 


tody of articles of value, such as gold, sil- 
ver and other precious metals, and docu- 
ments; and (6) to make advances in cur- 
rent accounts or loans for fixed periods on 
security of government bonds, treasury bills 
and other bonds and shares guaranteed by 
the government. The bank is, in addition, 
entrusted with the management of the treas- 
uryv receipts and disbursements. 
Tre Yoxonama Specie Bank 

The Yokohama Specie Bank was founded 
in 1880 with an authorized capital of yen 
3,000,000 (£307,283), with the object of af- 
fording financial facilities in respect of the 
foreign trade of this country. It was at first 
supported in various ways by the govern- 
ment; it was, for instance, entrusted with 
the management of several million yen of 
the treasury reserve fund, and thus had an 
ample amount of capital placed at its dis- 
posal for discounting foreign bills of ex- 
change. In 1889 such support was with- 
drawn, and in lieu thereof the Bank of 
Japan was ordered to rediscount foreign 
bills of exchange on demand of the Specie 
Bank to an amount not exceeding yen 15,- 
000,906 (#1,536,413), at the rate of two per 
cent. per annum. In 1887, when the special 
ordinance respecting the Specie Bank (Im- 
perial Ordinance No. 29) was promulgated, 
the capital of the bank was raised to yen 
6,000,000 (£614,565). The consequent ex- 
tension of its business necessitated in the 
same year a further increase of its capital 
to ven 12,000,000 ( £1,229,130) ; in 1899 the 
capite al was doubled; and in March, 1911, it 
was decided at the general meeting of share- 
holders to double again the capital to the 
amount of ven 48,000,000 (£4,916,522), and 
the approval of the Minister of Finance was 
obtained therefor. 

The business carried on by the bank con- 
sists of (1) foreign exchange; (2) inland 
exchange; (3) loans; (4) deposits of money 
and custody of articles of value; (5) dis- 
count and collection of bills of exchange, 
promissory notes and other securities: and 
{6) exchange of coins. The bank may also 
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EXAMINED 


Concessions Obtained 


Head Office - MEXICO CITY 


write us for particulars. 





MEXICAN TITLES 


ABSTRACTED 


Mexican Companies Organized. Foreign Companies Protocolized 
Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
International Claims Adjusted 


MEXICAN TITLE-MORTGAGE COMPANY 


IF you have land or mining titles in Mexico, you should 
have them examined and abstracted in English. No 
matter how long you have held them, there may be fatal 
defects which our examination would show, but which 
van be cured—at small expense. It costs nothing to 


PERFECTED 


Branch - 25 BROAD STREET,N. Y. 








buy or sell public bends, gold and silver 
bullion and foreign coins, if so required by 
the condition of its business. It may also 
be entrusted with matters relating to foreign 
loans and with the management of public 
money for international account. Besides, 
the bank is authorized to issue bank-notes 
convertible into silver voins in) Kwantung 
Province and China, being under the control 
of the Minister President of State and the 
Ministers of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Finance, with respect to the issue in the 
former place, and the Ministers of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Finance, with respect 
to the issue in the latter place. 


Tut Hyrectrurc Bank or JAPAN. 


The Hypothec Bank of Japan was created 
for the purpose of making long-term loans 
at a low rate of interest on mortgages of im- 
movable property. It was established as a 
joint-stock company under the Law of the 
Hypothee Bank of Japan (Law No. 82, 
1896), with a capital of ven 10,000,000 
(€1,921.275), which was fully paid up in 
March, 1911. 

The business of the bank is principally 
(1) to make on mortgage of immovable 
preperty loans which shall be redeemable by 
annual instalments within a period not ex- 
ceeding fifiv years, or at a fixed term of not 
more than five years, provided in the latter 
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case the total amount of such loans does not 
exceed one-tenth of the total amount of 
loans redeemable by annual instalments, and 
provided, also, that the amount of leans 
made on security of residential land or 
buildings, other than sites or buildings be- 
longing to factory foundations or factories, 
which lie in localities where the City Or- 
ganization Law is in force or in city land 
to be designated by Imperial Ordinance 
shall not exceed one-half of the total amount 
of the paid-up capital and mortgage deben- 
tures issued; (2) to make loans without se- 
curity to prefectures, districts, cities, towns, 
villages and other public corporations or- 
ganized by law; (3) to make loans without 
security redeemable at a fixed term or by 
annual instalments in cases of the adjust- 
ment of arable land under the law for such 
adjustment; (4) to make loans without se- 
curity redeemable within a fixed term or by 
annual instalments to industrial, fishery or 
forestry guilds, or associations of such 
guilds; (5) to take up agricultural and in- 
dustrial debentures issued by agricultural 
and industrial banks which have been es- 
tablished in accordance with the Agricultural 
and Industrial Banks Law; and (6) tu take 
deposits and take custody of gold and silver 
bullion and negotiable papers, provided, iow- 
ever. that the total amount of deposits shall 
not exceed the total amount of paid-up capi- 
tal. Finaliy, the bank may employ the de- 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Head Office: Toronto 


Established 1867 


Mexico City Branch : : Ave. San Francisco, 50 








SIR EDMUND WALKER, C V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


Paid-Up Capital, $10,000,000 Reserve Fund $8,000,000 


Collections in Mexico. The Branch of this Bank in Mexico City has the best of 
facilities for makivg collections in all parts of the Republic of Mexico. This department 
of the business is given prompt and careful attention, and settlements are made at regu- 
lar minimum rates. 

Drawings on Mexico. Arrangements may be made for the issuing of Drafis 
Money Orders, Letters of Credit and Telegraphic Transfers on the Mexico City branch of 
this Bank. and instructions may be given it for the remittance of money to all points in 


the interior. 








For rates and full particulars enquiries may be addressed to the Head Office uf the bank 
at Toronto, or to the Manager of the Branch in Mexico City. 


J. P. BELL, Manager : : : MEXICO CITY, D. F. 











posits and the moncy lying idle in the course The mortgage debentures have since April, 
of its business in the following manner only: 1907, been issued for the absorption of small 
(a) to purchase with a sum equal to not less funds scattered among the people. The face 


than one-fourth of the deposits nationalloan — value of these debentures, formerly twenty 
bonds or negotiable papers approved by the — yen and upward, is now reduced to ten yen 
Minister of Finance or to deposit it in the = and upward. 

deposit section of the Department of Fi- 


nanee or in a bank approved by the Minis- Tur Inpusrriat Bank or Japan. 

ter of Finance; and (b) to discount bills or 

make short-term leans on the security of the The Industrial Bank of Japan is a joint- 
above-mentioned negotiable papers or agri- stock company established under the Law of 


cultural cr marine products or industrial the Industrial Bank of Japan, which was 
manufactures. promulgated in March, 1900. Its authorized 

The Hypothee Pank is authorized, when capital. which was at first yen 10,000,000 
at least one-fourth of its nominal capital (£1,024,275), was raised to yen 17,500,000 
has been paid up, to issue mortgage deben- (£1,792,482) in February, 1906, by the 
tures to an amount not exceeding ten times amendment of the law, of which yen 16,250,- 
its paid-up capital, provided the amount of 600 (41,661,447) is now paid up. Just as 
such debentures shall not exceed the total the Hypothee Bank is intended to furnish 


amount of outstanding leans redeemable by — long, low-interest loans on mortgage of im- 
annual instalments and the agricultural and) = movable property, so the Industrial Bank 
indvstrial debentures in hand. These de- makes it its special object to handle bonds 


hentures may he redeemed with premiums and shares of various kinds. While the for- 
hy means of drawings taking place at least’ mer is a kind of crédit foncier, the latter is 
twice a year in amounts proportionate to a species of crédit mobilier. 


the amount to be redeemed in the same year The business carried on by the Industrial 
of the loans redeemable by annual instal- sank is (1) to make loans on pledges of na- 
ments and agricultural and industrial de- — tional and local loan bonds and companies’ 
hentures in hand. In case any loans re- debentures and shares; (2) to subscribe for 


deemable by annual instalments are repaid or take up national and local loan bonds 

before they are due, the bank may with the — and comnanies’ debentures; (3) to receive de- 

umount so repaid purchase and redeem its posits of money and accept the custody of 

mortgage debentures. erticles of value; (4) to engage in trust busi- 
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ness; (5) to discount bills; (6) to make 
loans on security of a foundation created as 
prescribed by law; and (7) to make call 
loans or loans for a fixed term on security 
of sites and buildings belonging to factories 
or of residential land and buildings lying in 
localities where the City Organization Law 
is in foree or in city land to be designated 
by Imperial Ordinance, provided, however, 
thet the total amount of such loans shall not 
exceed one-half the amount of the paid-up 
capital. Owing to the defect of law, the 
trust business was very inactive till March, 
1905, when the Law of Trusts for Secured 
Debentures, and the Railway, Factory and 
Mining Mortgage Laws were promulgated, 
and since then this branch of business has 
made steady progress. 

The bank is authorized to issue debentures 
fo an amount not exceeding ten times its 
paid-up ‘capital, provided, however, the 
amount of such debentures shall not exceed 
the total amount of outstanding loans, dis- 
counted bills and national and local loan 
bonds and companies’ debentures and shares 
in hand. Only in the event of funds being 
required for enterprises for public benefit 
undertaken in a foreign country may the 
bank. with the approval of the Minister of 
Finance, issue debentures irrespectively of 
the above-mentioned restriction. 


AqricunTurat. AND InpustriAL Bawk. 


The Agricultural and Industrial Banks 
are lecal financial organs for furnishing 
long-term loans at a low rate of interest on 
security of immovable property, and, being 
established in every prefecture, are most 
useful through their connection with their 
central organ, the Hypothee Bank of Japan. 

The Agricultural and Industrial Banks 
are joint-stock companies established under 
the Agricultural and Industrial Banks Law 
of April, 1896, and have each a capital of 
not less than yen 200,000 (£20,486). Each 
of these banks has as a general rule for its 
exclusive business district the whole of Hok- 
kaid6 or a prefecture. 

The business carried on by Agricultural 
and Industrial Banks is principally (1) to 
make on mortgage of immovable property 
loans which shall be redeemable by annual 
instalments within a period not exceeding 
thirty vears, or on security of immovable 
property or fishery rights loans for a fixed 
term of not more than five years, provided 
that in the latter case the total amount of 
such loans does not exceed one-fifth of the 
total amount of loans redeemable by annual 
instalments, and that the amount of loans 
made on security of residential land or 
buildings, other than sites or buildings be- 
longing to factory foundations or factories, 
which lie in localities where the City Or- 
ganization Law is in force or in city land 
to be designated by Imperial Ordinance 
shall not exceed one-fourth of the total 
amount of the paid-up capital and mortgage 
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debentures issucd, but such loans made in 
localities to be specially designated by Im- 
perial Ordinance may be increased to three- 
fourths of the total amount of the paid-up 
capital and mortgage debentures issued; (2) 
to make similar loans, but without security, 
to cities, towns, villages and other public 
corporations organized by law; (3) to make 
loans without security redeemable at a fixed 
term of not more than five years to a party 
of at least twenty persons combined with 
joint liability, who are engaged in agricul- 
ture or industry; (4) to make loans without 
security redeemable by annual instalments 
within thirty vears or within a fixed term of 
not more than five vears to guilds for the 
adjustment of arable land in case arable 
land is to be readjusted under the law for 
such adjustment; (5) to make loans without 
security redeemable by annual instalments 
within a period not exceding thirty years or 
at a fixed term of not more than five years 
to industrial, fishery or forestry guilds, or 
associations of such guilds; and (6) to take 
deposits and take custody of gold and silver 
bullion and negotiable papers, provided, 
however, that the total amount of deposits 
other than fixed deposits shall not exceed 
the amount of paid-up capital. Finally, 
they may employ the deposits and the money 
Iving idle in the course of their business in 
the following manner only: (a) to purchase 
with a sum not less than one-fourth of the 
deposits national loan bonds or negotiable 
papers approved by the Minister of Finance 
or to deposit it in the deposit section of the 
Department of Finance or in banks ap- 
proved by the Minister of Finance; and (b) 
to discount bills or make short-term loans 
on security of the above-mentioned negotia- 
ble papers er agricultural and marine prod- 
ucts or industrial manufactures, provided, 
however, that fixed deposits not included in 
the amount above referred to and equivalent 
to not less than one-fourth of the deposits 
may be emploved for making loans redeem- 
able by annual instalments or within a fixed 
term. They may also take charge of the 
reccipt and disbursement of the funds of 
their respective prefectures. 

The banks are authorized, when at least 
one-fourth of the nominal capital has been 
paid up, to issue agricultural and industrial 
debentures to an amount not exceeding five 
times the paid-up capital; such debentures, 
moreover, must not exceed the balance of 
the total amount of outstanding loans re- 
deemable by annual instalments after de- 
ducting therefrom that part thereof which 
has heen given as security for money bor- 
rowed from the Hypothec Bank. These ag- 
ricultural and industrial debentures must be 
redeemed by means of drawings at least 
twice a year in amounts proportionate to the 
amount thereof to be redeemed in the same 
year. 

With the object of aiding these banks in 
their business in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural and Industrial 
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Capital, $500,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


CiTY OF MEXICO 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 
K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Surplus, $100,000.00 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 


Accounts of Banks, Bank- 








Banks Aid Law of April, 1896, the govern- 
ment delivered in a fixed proportion to the 
prefectural authorities the funds provided 
in the budget for taking up the shares of the 
agricultural and Industrial Banks in the re- 
spective business districts over which they 
exercise jurisdiction. 
Tar Hoxxaro Corontar Bank. 

The Hokkaidé Colonial Bank was estab- 
lished with the object of supplying capital 
for enterprises for colonizing and exploiting 
Hokkaidé and Karafuto, and especially for 
the purpose of facilitating the supply of 
capital by making loans on security of ag- 
ricultural products and companies’ shares 
and debentures, as well as by making long- 
term loans of low interest on immovable 
property. 

The bank was established as a joint-stock 
company under the law relating thereto, 
which was promulgated in March, 1899, and 
has a capital of ven 5,000,000 (£512,138), of 
which yen 4,000,000 (£409,710) has been 
paid up. 

The business of the bank is (1) to make 
on security of immovable property loans re- 
deemable by annnal instalments within a 
period not exceeding thirty years or on se- 
curity of immovable property or fishery 
rights loans redeemable within a fixed term 
not exceeding five years; (2) to make loans 
m pledges of the shares and debentures of 
joint-steck companies which have for their 
object the colonization and exploitation of 
Hokkeid6 and Karafuto, and to subscribe 
for or take up the debentures of such com- 
panies; (3) to deal in bills of exchange and 
decumentary bills, and to make loans on 
security of agricultural products of Hok- 
kaid6é and Karafuto: (4) to receive deposits 
and accept the custody of objects of value; 
(5) to discount bills accompanied by defi- 
nite security; (6) to make loans without se- 
curity redeemable by annual instalments or 
at a fixed term to public corporations in 
Hokkaidé: (7) to make loans without secu- 
rity redeemable at a fixed term of not more 
than five years to a party of at least twenty 
persons combined with joint liability, who 





are engaged in agriculture or industry; (8) 
to make loans without security redeemable 
by annual instalments or within a fixed term 
to industrial, fishery or forestry guilds, or 
associations of such guilds; (9) to make 
loans without security redeemable by annual 
instalments or within a fixed term to guilds 
for the adjustment of arable land in case 
arable land is to be readjusted under the 
law for such adjustment; (10) to discount 
bills or make short-term loans with the de- 
posits on security of national loan bonds or 
negotiable instruments which have been ap- 
proved by the competent minister of state, 
provided, however, that the amount thereof 
shall not exceed one-half the total amount 
of the loans mentioned in (1); and (11) to 
purchase national or local loan bonds or 
companies’ debentures with money lying idle 
in the course of its business. The bank is, 
moreover, permitted, with the approval of 
the Minister of Finance, to carry on in 
Karafuto banking business other than those 
mentioned above. 

The bank is authorized to issue debentures 
to an amount not exceeding five times its 
paid-up capital; such debentures, moreover, 
must not exceed the total amount outstanding 
of the loans on mortgage of immovable 
property which are redeemable by annual 
instalments. These debentures must be re- 
deemed by means of drawings at least twice 
a year in amounts proportionate to the 
amount of the said loans to be redeemed in 
the same year. 


Tne Banx or Tarwan. 


The Bank of Taiwan was established as a 
joint-stock company under the Law of the 
Bank of Taiwan, which was promulgated 
in March, 1900. It was decided on the 26th 
of April, 1910, to increase its capital from 
ven 5,000,000 (£512,138) to ven 10,000,000 
(£1,024,275). 

The business of the bank is (1) to dis- 
count bills of exchange and other commer- 
cial bills; (2) to engage in exchange busi- 
ness; (3) to collect bills for merchants who 
are its regular customers; (4) to make loans 
on securities of a reliable nature: (5) to re- 
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ceive deposits and accept overdrafts; (6) to 
accept the custody of articles of value, such 
as gold and silver coins, precious metals and 
documents; (7) to buy or sell gold and sil- 
ver bullion; (8) to purchase at the conven- 
ience of its business national loan bonds, 
local loan bonds, Hypothee Bank deben- 
tures, Agricultural and Industrial Bank de- 
bentures or Industrial Bank debentures; 
and (9) to act as agent for other banks. 
The bank is privileged to issue bank notes 
of one yen and upward, which are at any 
time convertible into gold yen. It is re- 
quired to hold as conversion reserve gold 
and silver coins and bullion of the same 
amount as the notes issued; the amount of 
notes not covered by this specie reserve is 
limited to yen 10,000,000 (£1,024,275) ; they 
may he issued on security of government 
paper money and securities. notes of the 
Bank of Japan and other bonds. and com- 
mercial bills of a reliable nature. Notes 
issued heyend this limt are subject to a tax 
of not less than five per cent. per annum. 
The above are some of the important pro- 
visions of the present Law of the Bank of 
Taiwan, revised in February, 1906. Pre- 
vious to this, one-yen silver coins were al- 
lowed to circulate as legal tender in Taiwan 
at a ratio to gold fixed by the authorities, 
and the notes issued by the bank were to 
be convertible into silver yen. But the 
fluctuations of the official ratio or silver 
yen to gold ied the people to enter on spec- 


ulation, which resulted in so many evils 
that the currency reform in the island could 
no longer be delayed. Consequently, the 
Taiwan Administration Office issued an or- 
dinance in July, 1904, to meet this emer- 
gency, which gave permission to the bank to 
issue notes convertible into gold and put an 
end to the circulation of the silver yen in 
Taiwan. Since then the gold notes in cir- 
culation have increased to a considerable 
extent and the silver notes almost disap- 
peared from circulation, so that the Law of 
the Bank of Taiwan was revised so as to 
recognize legally the issue of gold notes by 
the bank, and the unification of the cur- 
rency system in the island was thus ef- 
fected. 

The banks ahove described, namely, the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the Bank of Japan, 
the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Banks, the Hokkaidé 
Colonial Bank, the Bank of. Taiwan and the 
Hypothee Bank of Japan, are, as has al- 
ready been described under their respective 
heads, banks established, each with its own 
special object, under government protec- 
tion. While they are subject to more or 
less restrictions due to the objects for which 
they were respectively established, they en- 
joy en the other hand privileges more or 
less profitable, which amply compensate 
them for the disadvantage of their limited 
field of business. They are at the same time 
under special government control. 


LATIN AMERICA 
BANKS AND BANKING IN PERU* 


HE currency of Peru was successively 
and variously changed and regulated 
by laws passed in 1822, 1863, 1872, 
and 1897, in which last-named year the gold 
standard was made the basis of the finances 
of the country. It is believed that this 
adoption by Peru of what is now the in- 
ternational monetary standard, and the ac- 
companyving cessation of the free coinage 
of silver in the same year, have been of 
great advantage to the country. Exchange 
in the leading financial centers of the world 
has since been normal, reflecting the actual 
movements of money and credits in the or- 
dinary transactions of business, while for- 
eign capital so essential for the develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of 
Peru, has been attracted, where it was for- 
merly repelled by an unstable currency. 


Money tn Circcrarion—Corn ace. 


There is no paper money whatever in 
Peru. Peruvian gold coins in circulation 





*A report of Consul General Wm. H. 
Robertson, Callao. 


include the libra, or pound, which is the 
monetary unit, and which circulates here 
equally with the English pound, of which 
it has the same value, weight, and fineness; 
the media libra, or half pound, which circv- 
lates here equally with the English half 
pound; and quinto de libra, or fifth of a 
pound, authorized by a coinage law of De- 
cember, 1906. Of the silver coins there are 
the sol (100 centavos), there being ten soles 
in a pound; the half sol (fifty centavos) ; 
the fifth of a sol, or peseta (twenty cen- 
tavos); the tenth of a sol, or real (ten 
centavos); the twentieth of a sol, cr medio 
(five centavos). The copper coins are the 
two-centavo and the one-centavo pieces. 
The national mint during 1910 coined 47,- 
076 libras and 28,915 quintos de libra, hav- 
ing a total value of $257,238 United States 
currency. Complaint is made that the 
quintos, which command a premium, are 
completely retired from circulation by 
speculators, and that their coinage is not 
demanded by the actual needs, but affords 
an opportunity for withdrawing from the 
market the value of the foreign money, 
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which is converted into quintos. It is 
claimed that an end should be put to such 
a situation, since the Federal treasury is 
not compensated for the expenses of coin- 
age, while commerce in general is injured 
by this decrease of the amount of gold in 
circulation. 


Imports oF Gorp—ExcHaANce. 


The importation of foreign gold coin 
through the port of Callao in 1910 amount- 
ed to $1,902,801, and through the port of 
Iquitos during only the first six months of 
1910, $325,001, so that, leaving out what 
might have been exported, it can be esti- 
mated that the gold in circulation was in- 
creased in 1910 by at least $2,485,013. The 
exchange on London at ninety days’ sight 
fluctuated during 1910 between one and one- 
half and one-half of one per cent. discount; 
on Paris. hetween 25.45 and 25.25 francs 


Banks. 
Banco Alemfn TransatlAntico .............. 
ee Gee ee SF Ci ccwceccccscwees 


Banco Internacional del Pera .............. 
Pe Ce i kecatonvevsetedeseeuwesseues 


ey ge eee 
TEER. GO BRGTTSS ccc ccvsecsccccccesccosvcese 
Caja de Depositos y Consignaciones ...... 


per Peruvian libra; on Italy, between 25.45 
and 25.25 lire; on Spain, between 27.18 and 
26.95 nesetas; on Hamburg, between 20.60 
and 2040 marks; and on New York, be- 
tween S4.89 and $4.85. 


Bawk Barances at Crose or 1910. 


At the close of 1910 the several banks of 
Lima showed considerably increased bal- 
ances in the accounts current and the de- 
posits actually on hand as compared with 
those on December 31, 1909. The chief 
causes of this would seem to have been the 
uncertainty during 1910 of the international 
and domestic political situation and the ac- 
cumulation of funds for paying off the 
bonds which the Empresas Eléctricas Asso- 
ciadas was to refund through the loan of 
£1,200,000 ($5,839,800) contracted in Lon- 
don in 1910. 

The balances for 1910, which are given 
below, exceeded by $6,258,206 those that 
were carried forward by the banks from the 
former year: 

Balances 


3anco AlemfAn Transatlantico.... $6,236,215 


Banco del Peri y Londres........ 12,390,946 
3anco Internacional del Pert..... 839,564 
... s.r ere 
Banco Popular del Pert.......... 
eR ee 





Caja de Depositos y Consignaciones 1,016,198 
Total $27,401,417 


The Caja de Depésitos y Consignaciones 
is neither a general bank nor a savings 
bank. It was established by the law of 
February 11, 1905, which provided for an 
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official institution that should receive all 
fiseal deposits and aiso all cash and valu- 
able articles arising from judicial acts. The 
bank deals only with Government organiza- 
tions, and its capital stock of £100,000 
($486,650) is divided into 50 shares of £2,- 
000 each, and was subscribed by the Banco 
del Peri y Londres (£40,000), the Banco 
Italiano (£24,000), the Banco Internacional 
del Peri (£18,000), and the Banco Popular 
(£18,000). According to the commercial 
code of Peru, the holders of these shares 
are liable only for the values thereof. The 
rooms of this official bank are used for 
the Lima Clearing House, and in it the 
reciprocal obligations of the several banks 
are liquidated daily. 


Prorrrs oF Banxs Durtne Last Two Years. 


The profits of the banks during 1909 and 
1910 are shown in the following table: 


1909 191 

er eT eee eT Te $63 264 $68 131 
bce hotsitewrk bes eneeedsus 363,922 368,306 
69655440005 0040800-65:64 36,766 3,993 
TPreTe CT TTT oT Tere 93,870 99 7€3 
eer er rrr er 87,480 £1,691 
one wah 00090400008 0%60% 26,361 21,096 

RR ee ye ree ee ee 70,423 70,073 


Savincs Banxk—Rates or INTEREST. 


There is only ene regular savings bank 
in Peru (Caja de Ahorros), although all of 
the banks of Lima receive savings accounts 
and encourage them in a more or less de- 
sultory way. Very little, if anything, has 
ever been done in this country to educate 
the people as a whole to lay aside system- 
atically from their savings, and there would 
seem to be an exceptionally good field 
among certain classes of this population for 
such missionary work. Outside of the larger 
cities and towns, banking facilities of any 
sort are very poor, and branch savings 
hanks, either private or under postal con- 
trol, would prove a great advantage and 
convenience to the nation at large. How- 
ever, from seventy-five to eighty per cent. of 
the whole population of the Republic 
(mostly Indians and _ half-breeds) would 
have to be eliminated as possible depositors 
or clients. 

The annual rate of interest paid in Lima 
and other banking cities and towns is as 
follews: Current accounts, at the rate of one 
per cent.; deposits subject to check, two 
per cent.; time deposits of three months, 
three per cent.: time deposits of five months, 
four per cent.; time deposits of nine months, 
five per cent.; time deposits of twelve 
months, six per cent.; regular savings ac- 
counts, six per cent.; discounting, eight per 
cent.; loans, eight per cent.; overdrafts on 
current accounts, ten per cent. 


Bvstness oF Lima Savincs Bank. 


The following table gives a statement of 
the number of accounts and the value of the 

















MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $291,239.06 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 


Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Issues Letters of Credit. 





rate for commission and remittance. 








Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—Nationa] Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 


Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon- 
don, England; Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg. Hamburg. Germany. ; 











deposits in the savings, time and checking 
departments, respectively, of the Lima Sav- 
ings Bank (Caja de Ahorros) for the years 
1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910: 


Savings accounts. 





Years. Number, Value. Number. 
eee 12,102 $1,053,203 486 
, Seer 12,449 1,079,725 596 
BOP «wetses 2,783 1,068,595 720 
BOGE weswas 13,118 1,147,116 880 


Aw Amertcan Bank 1N Perv. 


It is believed that the establishment of a 
strictly American bank in Peru would be an 
advantage here to trade generally and espe- 
cially to American trade. It is true that 
two or three of the largest national banks 
in New York and two private banks of that 
city have definite connections and corre- 
spondents here already, but that is not what 
is wanted. There are in Lima an Anglo- 
Pernvian, an Italian and a German bank, 
and it is most natural that patriotism 
should play a large part with these concerns 
in their dealings with the public in a field 
where international competition is already 
very keen. [n fact, for American manufac- 
turers and exporters or their Peruvian cus- 
tomers or agents to have to deal through 
foreign and really hostile banks is a serious 
detriment to American trade. An American 
bank would cater more fully to the customs, 
wishes and interests of its American clients 
here or at home. 

The following is a quotation from the 
South American Journal of London regard- 


ing a proposed United States bank for 
Latin America: 

American trade with Latin America has 
been more handicapped than even most 


business men realize by the lack of interest 
shown by American banks in this trade, 
and by the fact that banking facilities for 
business between this country and Central 
and South America are _ so _ insufficient. 
Every now and then one hears rumors or 
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Time deposits. 


sees genera] statements in the papers to 
the effect that a project to establish a cen- 
tral international American bank, with 
branches in most, if not all, Latin-American 
countries, is under consideration. Nothing 


Checking accounts, 


Total. 
Value. Number. Value. Number. Value. 


$609,679 34 $92,750 12,622 $1,755,632 
629,666 39 196,583 13,084 1,905,974 
758,020 38 180,371 13,541 2,006,986 
961,391 39 118,207 14,037 2,226,714 


has come of it so far but wholesome dis- 
cussion that may some day bear fruit; but 
the subject is timely, and the United States 


must reform its banking dealings with 
Latin America if it wishes to keep what 
little respect is still held for it and its 


business methods in the sister republics. 


How Fiexn Covip Be ENTERED. 

While the introduction of a real Ameri- 
can bank here would be an advantage in the 
end to the whole financial situation, bring- 
ing in new capital, ideas and methods, it is 
at the same time realized that it would in- 
cur, a certain amount of hostility, especially 
at the outset, and that the Peruvian field 
for its operations is at best limited. How- 
ever, it is assumed that such a bank as is 
suggested would be only one of the branches 
of a large parent institution doing business 
all over South America, making its specia 
creation for Peru unnecessary. It would 
also be better, it is thought, for such a con- 
cern to buy out, if possible, one of the 
smaller local banks already in operation, 
rather than to introduce an additional com- 
petitor into the field, particularly as the 
former method would carry with it a large 
part of the staff and clientele of the bank 
so purchased. 

The emphatic demand that now exists for 
such a venture will be even more imperative 
when the Panama Canal shall have become 
a reality, and now is the time of all others 
for American business men to prepare for 
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the steady commercial development that can- 
not help taking place on this west coast 
from now on. Such a bank, however, must 
be prepared to do a general banking busi- 
ness, instead of a strictly commercial one, 
and to adapt itself to a large extent to the 
rates, credits and customs of the country 
and of its foreign and domestic competitors 
already established here. 
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In spite of the fact that so much capital 
was lving idle in the Lima banks at the end 
of 1910, it is noteworthy that in the year in 
question there were formed 326 companies 
for industrial and commercial purposes and 
that capital to the amount of $3,695,072 was 
subscribed for these, exceeding by $383,022 
that subscribed for concerns founded in 
1999. 


URUGUAY AND THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEM* 


RUGUAY is a country small in area, 
not quite twice the size of New York 
State, but large in the importance it has 

in relation to South American development. 
Brazil to the north must cross Uruguay to 
get to the South American metropolis, 
Buenos Aires. Argentine to the south must 
use Uruguay's railways to find the shortest 
route—part rail, part sea—to Europe, Eng- 
land, and the United States, for the port cf 
Pernambuco, Brazil, will some day take an 
importance as the terminus of a through- 
rail line from Buenos Aires and as the port 
of departure for a quick steamship service 
to the countries north of the Equator. With 
this in view Brazil is now spending millions 
upon harbor improvements at this point. 

This through railway from Buenos Aires 
to Pernambuco has therefore something 
more than a South American significance. 
It becomes Pan American. In fact, the 
great system of railways designed to bring 
about easier communication between the 
capitals and principal cities of all American 
Republics may be divided into two sys- 
tems: (1) The main line following close to 
the backbone of the continent and connect- 
ing Argentina and the westerly Republics 
with North America through the Isthmus 
of Panama; (2) the transcontinental line 
linking up Chile and Argentina with the 
easterly Republics and thence via steamship 
line with North America. 

That the transcontinental system will be 
completed long before the main line seems 
assured. Chile and Argentina have pierced 
the Andes and Valparaiso sends passengers 
and freight to Buenos Aires by the com- 
pleted Transandine Railway. Brazil has 
pushed her steel highways nearly to the 
border of Uruguay. 

While England and France have poured 
their capital into the building of these 
lines, which help to form the Pan American, 
it seems fitting that the United States 
should at last step in and complete one 
link in the chain which goes under the name 
Pan or All American. 

It was left for the little Republic of 


*By Sefior Don José Richling, Consul 
General of Uruguay at New York. 


Uruguay to bring about this desired re- 
sult. . 

She granted to an American Company 
concessions to build the line from Colonia 
just opposite Buenos Aires northeast to 
the San Luis River, a distance of about 365 
miles, with a branch of 60 miles to connect 
with an existing line to the east. 

















FROM CO- 


TRANS-URCUGUAYAN RAILWAY 
IONIA TO SAN LUIS. 


THE 


An additional link in the proposed Pan 
American Transcontinental Railway. This line, 
covering a distance of 365 miles, with an ecast- 
ern connecting branch of 60 miles, is now be- 
ing constructed by a United States syndicate. 


Uruguay has found it good policy to 
encourage railway building by fair and 
liberal treatment of capital which ventures 
into such large undertakings. The Govern- 
ment has confidence in the future of Uru- 
guay and is willing, therefore, to guarantee 
an interest earning upon a fair capitaliza- 
tion, believing that the country as it de- 
velops will make good and produce these 
earnings and more. Experience has shown 
such confidence to be well founded, and the 
existing railways are paying good returns 
to their shareholders. Uruguay, therefore, 
felt no hesitation in inviting capital from 
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her sister Republic north of the Equator 
to enter the field. 

How the invitation was accepted may be 
learned from an examination of the Uru- 
guayan consular records. During the 
months of April, May and June, a 
steady stream of invoices passed through 
the offices. Thousands of tons of rails, 
bridge and other structural steel, telegraph 
poles and wire, fence wire, cement, lumber, 
passenger cars, freight cars and locomotives 
left the port of New York headed for 
Uruguay. From Newport News the Lovisa 
cleared a good-sized barkentine purchased 
by the Pan American Transcontinental 
Railway Co, to help out in carrying railroad 
ties and lumber. From New Orleans, on 
June 7, the Wimbledon steamed away, car- 
trying the largest consignment of lumber 
which ever went out of that port. Over 50,- 
000 ties and over 600,000 feet of yellow pine 
timber made up her cargo. 

All of these things are to help build the 
first American railway in the River Plata 
region. Inquiry has developed that the en- 
terprise is one which is backed by business 
more than by banking interests in the Unit- 
ed States. The work has been carried on 
quictly and steadily. The surveys were com- 
pleted and submitted to the Government 
July 15, 1910. The winter and early spring 
were occupied in arranging for purchase of 
materials and equipment. Grading was be- 
gun at Durazno on March 6. The entire 
line will be completed within four years. 

Ii seems thus to be destined that Uru- 
guay, of all the South American Republics, 
shall he first intimately known to United 
States capital. And as where one’s capital] 
is there lies one’s interest, it seems not un- 
likely that Uruguay in its development may 
feel strongly the -influence of American 
ideas and customs and perhaps be drawn 
into still closer national sympathy with the 
people of the United States. 

In the physical characteristics of the 
country Uruguay bears a striking resembl- 
ance to parts of the United States. The 
rolling prairies and many streams of Iili- 
nois are there, as, too, is the rich, deep, 
black soil. 

The peaches, grapes and pears of north- 
ern Ohio find a natural home in the south- 
erly portions of the country, and the sands 
of Colonia remind one of the sands of Lake 
Eric. 

If the history of the development of the 
Middle West be repeated south of the 
Equator one can see Uruguay well peopled 
and well plowed, a prosperous country to 
live in and a fair one to look upon. 

In the plans of the railway company the 
development of the port of Colonia plays 
an important part. It is understood that 
here will be established a center of distri- 
bution for imports to the River Plata re- 
gion. Storage warehouses will make it pos- 
sible for manufacturers to carry at trifling 
expense large stocks upen which they can 
call as needed for distribution in the Ar- 


gentine or Uruguay or to up-river districts, 

The natural depth of the water is such at 
Colonia as to make this one of the finest 
of harbors. The largest ocean steamers will 
be able to discharge their cargoes quickly 
and cheaply. Natural conditions, in fact, 
seem to have destined this point for one of 
the great shipping centers of the River 
Plata region. 

This Pan American Railway has large 
significance for Uruguay, but it may mean 
even more for the United States. If it 
serves, as now seems quite possible, as the 
introduction of United States capital to 
this great South American region, and fa- 
miliarizes United States investors with the 
sound and stable character of railway en- 
terprise, as it has been and will be de- 
veloped on this port of the new world, it 
will have accomplished quite as much for 
the Republic of the North as for Uruguay, 
and more perhaps for the general advance- 
ment of pan-americanism than for either. 


RAILROAD CONTROL IN MEXICO 


HERE have been persistent rumors 
since the recent political disturbances 
in Mexico, and especially since the re- 
tirement of President Diaz, to the effect 
that private interests were gradually gain- 
ing control of the national railroads in that 
republic. These rumcrs are now shown to 
be without foundation, and a fact again 
made public in this connection should go 
far toward removing the impression in this 
country, or wherever else it may exist, that 
the Mexican Government has exhibited 
either carelessness cr lack of forethought or 
efficiency in the handling of its affairs. 
The reason why the national railroads of 
Mexico remain in control of the govern- 
ment, and are likely always to remain so, is 
not hard to find. When Mexico was ex- 
ploited by railroad builders and investors, 
the republic granted liberal concessions. It 
recognized the fact that Americans were 
good railroad builders and excellent rail- 
road managers, and it was perfectly willing 
to leave the transportation lines and_ the 
development and handling of traffic in their 
hands. But it had taken the precaution, 
first of all, to provide against possible mis- 
understandings in the future. The time 
might come when American or any other 
kind of foreign management of the lines 
would be undesirable, and if that time ar- 
rived Mexico wanted to be in a_ position 
where it could itself take over the manage- 
ment without causing international ill-teel- 
ing or doing anything that might be called 
in the business world illegitimate or arbi- 
trary. So it reserved to itself fifty-one per 
cent. of the stock in the railreads, and 
nothing short of an act of the Mexican 
Congress can remove any of this stock from 
the national treasury. It is hardly conceiv- 
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able that a Mexican Congress. no matter 
how reckless or corrupt, would invite the 
popular indignation that would follow a 
surrender of the control which the posses- 
sion of this stock insures; even in such an 
improbable event, ultimate repudiation of 
the act by the Mexican people would doubt- 
less be sustained by this and other nations. 

So that, looking at the maiter in any 
light. Mexico is practically secure in the 
possession of control over its national trans- 
portation lines. These railroads are all 
showing highly satisfactory gains in busi- 
ness at present. The revolution disturbed 
traffic comparatively little. Mexico has not 
reached the point vet where it can safely 
make full use of the opportunities afforded 
hy control of the roads, but some day. when 
it is ready, it wili be in a far better posi- 
tion to dictate terms or to undertake public 
operation than either of its great neighbors 
to the north. 


NEW ISSUES OF BANK NOTES 
FOR PARAGUAY 


HE board of directors of the Agricultur- 
al Bank of Asuncion, Paraguay, has 
been authorized to enter into a contract 

with the American Bank Note Company for 
printing a new issue of bank notes to the 
sum of 15,009,000 pesos national currency. 
The issue will be of the tollowing denomi- 
nations: 2,000,000 notes of fifty centavos, 
1,000,000 of one peso, 500,000 of two pesos, 
400,900 of five pesos, 300,000 of ten pesos, 
150,000 of twenty pesos, 40,000 of fifty 
pesos, 10,000 of 100 pesos, 2,500 of 200 pesos 
and 1,000 of 500 peses. 


FOREIGN BANKS ESTABLISH 
BRANCHES IN BRAZIL 


HE Banque Brésilienne Italo-Belge, of 
Antwerp, has been authorized to 2s- 
tablish a branch at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
A Parisian banking association recently or- 
ganized has been authorized to establish 
branches at Mococa and S. Jose do Rio 
Pardo, in the State of Sao Paule. and at 
Curitiba, State of Parana. The “Sudameri- 


RECLAMATION 


Wy one of reclaiming the swamp and 
other wild lands of the South is 

progressing with astonishing rapid- 
ity. There are many thousands of acres, 
especially of the swamp land, that only re- 
quire drainage to make them prepared for 
cultivation, and once rendered tillable, this 
land is the most productive and valuable in 
the country. 
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kanische Bank, Actiengesellschaft,” of Ber- 
lin, will establish a branch at Rio de 
Janeiro. 


LOAN FOR BOGOTA 


HE municipality ef Bogota has entered 
into a contract with the banking firm 
of Myers & Co., of London, for a loan 
of £600,000, to be devoted to improvements 
in the capital. 
This loan was authorized by a decree of 
President Restrepo, dated the 19th of April, 
1911. 


BANK EARNINGS, REPUBLIC OF 
BOLIVIA, FIRST HALF OF 1911 


CCORDING to the balances of June 30, 
1911, the carnings of the banks of the 
Republic of Bolivia during the first 

six menths of 1911, were as follows: Banco 


Nacional de Bolivia, 491,362.75 bolivianos; 
Banco Argandofa, 212,721.36 belivianos; 
Banco Industrial, 155,897.78 _ bolivianos; 


Banco Mercantil, 121,834.38 bolivianos; Ban- 
co Crédito Hipotecaric, 58,162.59 bolivianos; 
Banco Hipotecario Nacional, 50,119.13 bo- 
livianos. 


NATIONAL AGRICUL TURAL BANK 
OF ARGENTINA 


RESIDENT SAENZ PENA, of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, has recently submit- 
ted to the Federal Legislature a_ bill 

providing for the establishment of a nation- 
al agricultural bank. The purpose of this, 
as its name implies, will be the promotion of 
agriculture and of rural towns by means of 
agricultural credit. 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL BANK 
FOR HAITI 


SYNDIATE of Austrian and Belgian 
capitalists has submitted a new request 
to the government for a concession to 
establish an agricultural and industrial 
bank, capitalized at 10,000,000 francs, rep- 
resented by 20,000 shares of 500 frances each. 


IN THE SOUTH 


teclamation of this now practically 
worthless area is becoming an objective of 
capital, men of means and promoters realiz- 
ing the rich possibilities that lie beneath 
the surface of the semi-flooded tracts, 
and the purchase and drainage of large 
sections, which will afterward be open 


to settlement, is now going on.—Buffalo 
Commercial. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 

















CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR | 


HOW BANKS FEATURE THE HOLIDAY SEASON IN ADVERTISING 
TO GET MORE BUSINESS 


HE two groups of newspaper advertise- 
ments reproduced in this department 
show how some banks made use of 

the holiday spirit in their advertising last 
year. They may give helpful suggestions 
to other bankers for this season. 

Among a number of holly and mistletoe- 
bedecked greetings received from banks last 
year, we quote the wording of a few as fol- 
lows: 

The Officers and Directors of the 
Superior Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland, desire to extend to you 
their sincere thanks for the degree 
to which you have contributed 
toward the growth of the bank dur- 
ing the past year. 

The hope is earnestly entertained 
that the good cheer of the season 
may come to you in full measure, 
and that the new year will be one 
of greater happiness and broader 
accomplishment than you have here- 
tofore experienced. 


The Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, used 
a beautifuly illuminated quotation from 
Dickens, as follows: 


“It was always said of him, that he 
knew how to keep Christmas well, 
if any man alive possessed the 
knowledge. 

**May that be truly said of us, and 
all of us? And so, as Tiny Tim 
observed, ‘God Bless Us’ Every- 
one.’ ”’ 


On the outside cover were these words: 
The Officers and Directors of the 
Bank of Commerce, Nationa] Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, wish you a Merry 
Christmas and a very prosperous 
and Happy New Year. 


Mr. J. J. Sullivan, president of the Su- 
perior Savings & Trust: Company of the 
same city, sent out in very attractive form 
this greeting: 

On behalf of the Officers and Di- 
rectors of this Bank, I desire to 
express my sincere appreciation of 
your friendly interest in contribut- 
ing toward tue growth of the Bank 
during the year about to close. In 
passing into the New Year, we shall 
indulge the hope that the Happiness 
and Good Cheer of the Holiday 
Season, will be in keeping with your 
Golden Expectations. 


The United Banking & Savings Com- 
pany, also of Cleveland, said: 
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We take this opportunity of 
Suggesting the propriety and fitness 
of savings accounts as Xmas gifts. 
However small the amount of such 
a gift, it leaves the recipient free 
to make the most desirable use of 
the money according to his own 
ideas, and may often prove the 
foundation of a substantial savings 
account, 

At the same time we desire to 
express our appreciation of your 
part in contributing toward the re- 
markable growth of this bank dur- 
ing the year now nearing an end. 
We wish you all the happiness and 
good cheer of the holiday season 
and hope that the New Year may be 
one of unparalleled prosperity for 
you. 


Mr. J. S. Calfee, cashier of the Mechanics- 
American National Bank of St. Louis, sent 
out this engraved greeting: 

We wish you a Merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. May Nine- 
teen hundred and eleven hold many 
good things in store for you. The 
Mechanics-American National Bank 
of St. Louis. 


“Happy Days and Many” was the title of 
a holiday card sent out by the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, bearing this 
simple message: 

Mellon National Bank, with Christ- 
mas Greetings and Sincere Good 
Wishes for a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 

“Christmas Stocks for Christmas Stock- 
ings” was the title of an appropriate folder 
gotten out at this time last year by the in- 
vestment banking house of John Muir & 
Co. of New York. 

The Citizens Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, on a well printed folder, said 
this: 

A well established and popular 
custom is to open savings accounts 
at four per cent. interest with this 
bank and present them to children, 
relatives or friends as Christmas 
Gifts. In order to make the gifts 
attractive, we place the bank books 
in special holiday envelopes, and, 
if so requested, we will mai] them 
with your cards to any addresses 
furnished, so that they will be re- 
ceived on Christmas’ Morning. 

Deposits of one dollar and upward 
solicited. You can bank safely and 
conveniently by mail. Send for 
booklet. 


secre eg 
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The Berkeley (Cal.) Bank of Savings & 
Trust Company said: 


A Gift Worth While for Christ- 
mas is a Bank Book, made out in 
the name of your wife or child. 
Present it to them Christmas 
morning and add a few words on 
thrift and independence. 

in their old age they will remem- 
ber the fact that you started them 
right. 

This bank is pleased to open these 
accounts for one dollar or more. 


The Houston (Tex.) National Exchange 


Bank said: 


The Christmas Shopping is always 
done in a time when you are in a 
hurry. There seem to be so many 
things to be bought and prepared 
for the happy day that you have 
searcely time to think. 

So it is when misfortune or finan- 
cial trouble comes; everything else 
seems to go into the background 
save the one difficulty. 

A savings account is always the 
friend you need in such conditions. 
Financial troubles vanish when the 
savings account is brought into 
practice. 

We pay four per cent. On savings 
accounts. 


Some very valuable suggestions along the 


line of Christmas souvenirs ‘were given by 


Mr. Gecrge K. Reed of Pittsburgh in a 


recent article in “The Novelty News.” 
part, he said: 


The time that a majority of banks 
use souvenirs is at-the holidays. 

Most of the benefit of such adver- 
tising is lost for two reasons. 

First—The souvenir is not wisely 
chosen, 

Second—The plan of distribution 
is wrong. 


Choice of Souvenirs. 


If yours is a smal] appropriation 
and you cannot afford to spend a 
large amount of money, the wisest 
thing for you to do is to get some- 
thing ‘‘different.’’ 

Two banks buy calendars for 
Christmas. One spends say, twenty- 
five cents, and gets a handsome 
calendar. The other spends ten 
cents and gets an inferior one. 

What is the result? ‘rhe public 
wants the good calendar. It gets 
the place on the wall and the in- 
ferior one goes into the scrap 
basket. 

The man buying the ten-cent cal- 
endar has simply wasted most of his 
money and lost the effect of his 
advertising. 

Remember, I am talking of sav- 
ings banks, and the mass of people 
who make our savings banks are 
from the humble classes who are 
very critical and who are influenced 
by small things. 


In 
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You say you couldn't afford the 
twenty-five cent calendar. Well, 
then, why subject yourself to the 
danger of comparison and eventual 
loss of all value which should be 
derived from the advertising? Do 
you have to buy a calendar? Why, 
it is the easiest thing in the world 
to find out what your chief com- 
petitors intend doing. If the twenty- 
five cent bank is going to buy cal- 
endars, the ten cent bank had bet- 
ter drop the calendar proposition 
and get something else. 

There are thousands of useful and 
entirely new novelties which you 
can use and which will relieve you 
of the hurtful comparison. 

But you say you want a calendar. 
All right, get a different sort from 
your twenty-five cent competitor 
There are @s many different kinds 
of calendars as there are companies 
manufacturing them, and their 
name is legion. 

Make this your rule in the sou- 
venir game—*Be absolutely unique.” 
It will save you money, for you 
don't have to compete and it wil! 
advertise, for it will cause comment 
and will brand you with the public 
as “up-to-date,” or maybe ‘“‘ahead- 
of date.” 

Another point in this connection 
is that if vou are distributing sou- 
venirs to customers only, don't get 
one thing for your biz customers 
and another for your small _ ones. 
Buy something which you can afford 
to give to all. 3ig depositors don’t 
get excited if they don’t get the 
best you are giving, in fact, don’t 
care much if they get nothing. But 
your small depositors do care and 
are exceedingly touchy on _  dis- 
crimination. 

This is even more noticeable if 
you are giving out souvenirs to the 
public. If you give to one, give tu 
all. You can't discriminate except 
on age. One sore head can counter- 
act the work of ten friends 

Don't give diamond rings ana 
gold-headed canes to one dollar sav- 
ings accounts. You may find it will 
not pay. In short, measure the 
business you are going after and 
use the shot that suits the game. 


Distribution. 


What are you giving souvenirs 
for? Is it to get new business, or 
are you a philanthropist? It is ten 
to one that you are charging the 
expense to advertising—hence your 
object must be to get new business. 

Now it is the one sure thing in 
savings bank advertising that if you 
can get the public into your bank, 
you will have taken the most im- 
portant step toward getting their 
businessi. For several reasons is 
this true. It teaches your location. 
It makes a mental picture on their 
mind, so that the name of your bank 
wherever seen by them means more 
than a name. It gets you’. into 
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persona] contact and gives an op- 
portunity to make a good impression 
by your courteous treatment. 

The souvenir will bring them to 
you if you do not mail it. 

It costs from two to five cents to 
mail a souvenir. It costs one cent 
to invite people to call for it. 

It gives an opportunity to write. a 
letter or send a card of apprecia- 
tion to present customers and will 
tend to stimulate inactive accounts. 

It may be a means of building up 
mailing lists by asking each re- 
cipient of a souvenir to give names 
of friends. These friends may be 


addressed by personal letters or by 
cards offering the same souvenir if 
they too will give you other names. 
This is an excellent way for city 
banks to build up an invaluable list 
of women’s names—names_ which 
are hard to get. Married women of 
the middle class are our best savers, 
and their names can only be ob- 
tained by a direct house-to-house 
canvass. This sort of souvenir dis- 
tribution will give them to you, if 
the names are asked for. 

Again, when you mai] your sou- 
venirs, many of them go to people 
who do not want them or cannot 
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use them. If you send a notice, you most unusual value is a little bank 
have accomplished the purpose of for dimes, called the Watch Dime 
showing that you have not forgotten Bank from its resemblance to a 
them. If they do not want what watch, which has been used by a 
you offer, you have that many more large city trust company with won- 
for others who do. derful results. 

Souvenirs can be purchased which Souvenirs, intelligently purchased 
will act in the capacity of souvenir and carefully distributed at your 
and actual account producer. The bank, are one of the most useful 
one that Ll have noted as being of resources of the bank advertiser. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Bay State Trust Company of Bos- Noticing that you reproduce bank 
ton advertises this special service: advertisements from time to time 
and publish same in your valued 

In addition to complete banking magazine with comments, we beg 
facilities the following conveniences to enclose copy of one of our ad- 
are at the disposal of our custom- vertisements printed in a banker’s 
ers: Boston News Bureau (hourly publication, and intended to solicit 
bulletins); Real Estate Atlas, City bank accounts rather than local 
of Boston; Assessed Valuation Book, commercial and savings business. 
City of Boston; Government I would be pleased indeed to have 
Weather Report; Barometer; Time you criticise or comment on the 
Tables; U. S. Mail Box; Public advertisement at your convenience. 
Telephone (free); Reading and We use the bow and arrows on 
Writing Rooms for Ladies; Check- practically all of our stationery, 
ing of Bundles; Public Carriage checks, etc., thinking that they 
Stand and Taxi Service; Blue Book, harmonize nicely with the Indian 
Atlases and Directories; Miessen- name “Chief Black Hawk.” The 
ger Service (District). Quotations name “Black Hawk” has consider- 
on stocks, bonds and real estate able local significance, the famous 
trust stocks. Indian chief Black Hawk formerly 
living in this part of Iowa. Black 

Hawk County was named after him. 

- ‘ Thanking you in anticipatio f 

Mr. James H. Griffith of the Fidelity an antiehia as wen Gk tk oo 
Trust Company of New York sends us some give us and awaiting with interest 
good advertising matter of his institution. your criticism of the advertisement. 
One of the most valuable ideas is a card 
containing important information relating 
to personal, water and real estate taxes of 


Our answer follows: 
We can’t say that we like the 
a “ie appearance of this ad. Those ar- 

y ork tv. ; 

New York Cit; rows going round and round kind 
_ of give one the ‘“‘willies,’’ if there 

: : 4 2 is any such thing. 
Mr. Charles W. Knoop, cashier Black We should think a better trade- 
Hawk National Bark, Waterlvo, Iowa, mark emblem for your bank would 
writes: be a portrait of Black Hawk him- 


2 > na eee el ___————<_> 
BLACK HAWK —a3Rsy""" 


NATIONAL BANK 


rT. picELBINNEY, ices ites “The Bank of Stability and Progress’ Waterloo, lowa 


CHAS. W. KNOOP, C 


3 PER CENT OK BALANCES for reserve of banks is paid by this bank, which it is enabled to 

safely pay by reason of its location in a thriving industrial center. 

Our embraces the latest and best methods of transacting al! branches of the banking 
business. Ganenpantone or a personal interview with bankers solicited. 


<r EEE EE 


MIGHT BE IMPROVED 
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self or at least an Indian’s head to 
represent him. We like the bow 
and crossed arrows on your letter- 
head but think the portrait idea 
would be better. We think a head- 
line reading “3% ON BANKS’ RE- 
SERVES” and the name of your 
bank at the bottom instead of the 
top would be an improvement. 
The copy in the ad. is O. K., but it 
needs a little rearranging to make 
it more appealing. 


This bank also sent a sample of a sani- 
tary paper drinking cup which it distrib- 
uted last summer. Advertising matter of 
the bank appeared on the outside of it, one 
sentence being, “This bank furnishes every 
security and protection to your money 4s 
this sanitary cup does to your health.” 


Mr. C. L. Glenn, advertising manager of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., writes: 

We enclose samples of some of 
our advertising in the shape of 





Local and Long Distance Banking. 


# Thousands of depositors nearby and hundreds of 
miles away place their savings here because of the 
strength and standing of this institution. 

# $1.00 and upwards received for Savings Doposits. 

# To spend all is to court poverty. 

# A Savings Account teaches wonderful things. 

# The law of saving is to deposit in safety that 
which is saved. 

# 1 per cent. interest credited on Savings Deposits 
Januar. April, July, October Sst---4 per ct. annually. 

" Dollars saved and 
tanked build credit. 
# Your Savings Ac- 
count strongly recom- 
mends you. 





w# No matter where 
you live, you can safe- 
ly deposit and with- 
y Bom small and large 
amounts. your 


capital, profits and stockholders’ liability pledged by 
law to protect depositors. 

Re es 
¢ ins our safe, si met! ig dis- 
tance banking. Free on request. A post card will do. 


# To start is important. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 














ON THE BACK OF A SCHOOL REPORT RLANK 


school reports which we furnish the 
rura] school system of seven coun- 
ties free for the privilege of using 
the back for advertising purposes. 
This gets right into the homes— 
several thousand of them—and at 
the same time is quite a saving to 
the schools, (46,000 this year.) 


PUBLICITY 


We send this because we thought 
it was something different in the 
way of advertising. You may have 
seen the like before, however. 


No, we can’t say that we have, but we 
think it is a very good idea. We reproduce 
the copy from the back of one of these 
school report cards. 


“A Strong-Box for Des Moines People” is 
the title of a very attractive booklet on safe 
deposit facilities, issued for the Des Moines 
National Bank by Mr. H. A. Blodgett. It 
ought to be a winner. 


The Real Estate Loan Department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has published a strong folder on its First 
Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes. 


A. L. Callopy, manager of the Washing- 
ton Trust and Savings Bank, Seattle, 
Wash., writes: 


Enclosed herewith is a copy of our 
most recent publication, ‘‘Wills,”’ 
written and designed by our Adver- 
tising Department and approved by 
our legal counsel with reference to 
the laws of descent, It may be in- 
teresting enough to be entitled to 
comment in your valued publication. 


This booklet is certainly worth mention. 
It is well gotten up in every way, and is 
really a work of permanent value. It is 
copyrighted by the institution issuing it. 


“The Bank Book” is the name of a very 
good little house organ issued in the form 
of a monthly booklet by the Citizens Trust 
Company of Utica, N. Y. 


The Seattle National Bank issued a val- 
uable Trade and Crop Bulletin on October 1. 


The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
got out a banking by mail booklet entitled 
“Why You Should and How You Can Bank 
by Mail.” The cover design was in imita- 
tion of a letter envelope and on almost 
every page were illustrations apropos of the 
subject. 


One of the handsomest bank booklets we 
have seen in a long time is that descriptive 
of the American National Bank of San 
Diego, Calif. It is a very dainty piece of 
printing, the illustrations and embossing be- 
ing excellent. The copy is strong and convinc- 
ing. Altogether it is a piece of advertising 
literature which will not be quickly dis- 
carded by any recipient. 
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Organized as a patriotic duty 


Continued in the interests of its depositors, stockholders 
and the community 


Conducted in accord with high standards of stewardship 


THE 


First National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital & Surplus, 


~ 
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THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK 


The Mercantile National Bank of New 
York has adopted the plan of tipping « 
different photographic reproduction on each 
of its statement folders. The September 
Ist one had a picture of the U. S. Sub- 
Treasury, Wall Street, in sepia, toning in 
well with the light brown stock of the 
folder. 


“The Bank For Me” stands out on the 
cover of a booklet issued by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala., which is 
a consistently good advertiser. A circular 
entitled “The Middle of the Road” issued 
by the same bank is printed in black on a 
brown and gold blackground. This is not 
a very good combination and this particu- 
lar circular is hard to read. 


The Brooklyn “Eagle” compliments the 
Bank of Coney Island on its advertising as 
follows: 

The Island has estab- 
that ought to be 

and older bank- 
borough. It in- 


3ank of Coney 
lished one good custom 
followed by other larger 
ing institutions in the 


Is A GOOD ADVERTISER 


depositors 
statements 
the State 
cugtom 
city to 


terprets for the benefit of its 
and customers the quarterly 
of condition which it renders to 
Banking Department. It is the 
of practically every bank in the 
issue condensed reports of these official 
statements to the State Banking Superin- 
tendent without comment, leaving it to 
their patrons to figure them out as _ best 
they may. 

But the Bank of Coney Island goes to 
the pains of explaining just what security 
is behind every dollar entrusted to it. 
The explanation of the report starts out 
with the aggregate amount the bank owes 
depositors. It then proceeds: ‘“‘We have on 
hand to pay them: Cash on hand and on 
deposit ————; bonds, convertible into cash 
within twenty-four hours demand 
loans high grade commercial paper 
payable at varying dates in October, 
November and December high 
grade commercial paper payable in Jan- 
uary and February ———, and local time 
loans payable in less than eighteen days. 
The aggregate of these amounts equals the 
liability to depositors, in excess of which 
other investments are lumped to show the 
total resources of the institution, and the 
margin of safety in case of complete liqui- 
dation. 
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: 
You can Invest 


*10,° 20, *25, 


—any amount—every pay day ir 
the interest bearing Certificates of 
Deposit of this bank. 

@ Your money w'!) earn interest 
from date of issue. 

@ As time goes on and your Certif- 
icates increase in number and 
amount, you will become the happy 
possessor of a growing fortune. 

q@ Begin this plan next pay day. 


National Bank 


—22 MILWAUKEE 








“10S BROUGHT ’EM IN,” SAYS H. A. BLODGETT, 
WHO WROTE THE AD. 


Loca] bankers of late, have been com- 
plaining of the lack of banking knowledge 
displayed by a large proportion of their 


patrons. One of the reasons advanced for 
the elimination of small accounts was based 
upon ignorance of the rudiments of good 
banking on the part of depositors. One 
bank president said that there was no rea- 
son on earth why the man of smal] means 
should not be accommodated by a banking 
institution with a checking account pro- 
vided he adhered to banking rules. But 
of what the banking rules are many are 
ignorant and a campaign of education on 
this score ought to be of benefit to both 
bankers and their present and prospective 
patrons. 

Of greater should 


importance, however, 


be the question of restoring confidence in 
local banking conditions. Bankers here 
may be reluctant to admit that local con- 


ditions have not wholly recovered from the 
panic of 1907 and the scandals attending the 
failure of one or two local institutions. A 
belated inquiry into the practices leading 
up to the suspension of the Union Bank 
with resulting indictments against some of 
its former officers has only been recently 
suspended pending the political campaign 
now on. The Banking Department is des- 
tined to be a live campaign issue in this 
country during the next few weeks and any 
effort on the part of local bankers to re- 
store confidence in local banking should be 
timely. The Bank of Coney Island is doing 
its share. 


The First National Bank of Joliet, IIL, is 
a live advertiser. as is indicated by these 
two items from its September house organ: 


OUR BIG NEW ELECTRIC SIGN. 


Have you seen the big electric 
sign which has just been placed 
across the front of our building? 

This sign was constructed by the 
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Federal Flectric Co. and is operated 
by the Economy Light & Power Co. 
It tells its own story. 
Read the sign the next time you 
pass the building. 


OUR CORN CONTEST. 

At the annual Farmers’ Banquet 
we offered a prize of $25.00 for the 
best ear of corn raised in Will 
County, and we are going to have a 
big corn exhibition on October 19, 20 
and 21, at which time the prize will 
be awarded. 

We are planning on having a pretty 
big time, and we want all of the 
farmers in Will County to remember 
the above dates. They will hear 
from us with full details later on. 


The Union Bank & Trust Company ot 
Jackson, Tenn., issues a monthly Bulletin 
of four pages, describing the various feat- 
ures of its service. 


Referring to the page of assorted adver- 
tisements of various institutions, we take 
leave to make the following comments: 


CITIZEN’S CENTRAL AND MAN- 
HATTAN TRUST—Illustrating what ad- 
vertisers would call “bully” position. It is 
“top surrounded,” and on the front page at 
that. Notice the specially good position the 
Citizens Central ad. got—right next to a 
news story on national banks. The typo- 
graphy is good, too, but it is sad to re- 
flect, however, that these very valuable 
spaces were used for nothing better than 
the most formal and stereotyped form of 
bank advertisement. 

ROCKVILLE CENTRE—We | rather 
think this bank has “put one over” on its 
metropolitan contemporaries just referred 
to as far as putting some real human inter- 
est and convincing argument into its adver- 
tisement is concerned. The big banks have 
nothing on the smaller one in set-up either. 
The padlocks make a pretty border and con- 
vey some idea of security, but the outline 
of a steel vault door would be better for a 
bank. <A padlock might bother a chicken 
thief, but net a yeggman. 

NORTHERN TRUST CO. BANK—We 
-an’t see where there is anything to criticise 
in this advertisement. We admire the cour- 
age of these Chicago banks in using such 
large space. This ad. was 115 lines by two 
columns, and we venture to say that it 
dominated the page on which it appeared. 

FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST AND 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK—Too much 
matter and too fine type. If you feel that 
you must adopt the essay style of copy it is 
better to do the way the First National 
Bank of Montgomery does in the next ad. 
It is tiresome for the eye to follow across 
a long line of type, especially if it is small. 
It is better to use larger type and narrower 
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“Have You a Savings Account?” 


You Can Open an Account in 
This Bank With $1 


or more and earn 3% interest upon it. It is sur- 


oth 3% 
wuld amount to $1,399.38 in ten years 


The Northern Trust Company-Biak H 
Capea, $1. tat —— 
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LONG ADS AND SHORT ADS. 


column measure. ‘The First National has 
followed Arthur Brisbane and William C. 
Freeman in the liberal use of caps for em- 
phasis. 


CHARTIERS TRUST—The connection 
between a bank eccount and a flying ma- 
chine is not apparent at first sight, although 
occasionally there is a high flyer in the 
banking field. This ad. is a hodge-podge. 
That is the best we can say for it. We 
commend to the person responsible for it 
that line in his own copy, “Read! Reflect! 
Resolve!” Let him read some good book on 
advertising, reflect on the fundamental prin- 


ciples it lays down and resolve never again 
to perpetrate upon a confiding public any- 
thing like this “advertisement.” 


UNION SAVINGS--The writer of this 
headline has summoned “apt alliteration’s 
artful aid,” but “wallowing” in wealth does 
not strike us as a suitable metaphor to use 
in a savings advertisement. A pig wallows. 
The term cannot be applied to a human 
being in any desirable sense. How much 
more sensible and to the point is that il- 
lustration used in the Northern Trust Com- 
pany Bank advertisement above, or how 
much better it would be to represent a hap- 
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py old age free from want, a man owning 
his own home, a bey going to college, or a 
score of other ideas with some sweetness 
and light in them! 


UNITED NATIONAL—A couple of 
specimens from a series of “bullseye” ad- 
vertisements prepared for this bank by 
the Publicity Department of the Bankers 
Publishing Company. 


FEDERAL TRUST—Rather convention- 
al copy and nothing new about the design. 
The trade-mark emblem of this institution 
is good, but wherein lies the appropriate- 
ness of using Egyptian architecture in the 
design for a modern trust company adver- 
tisement * 


THE CONTEST IDEA 


Different Banks Try Different Plans 


NEWSPAPER dispatch from Eufala, 
Ala., says: 

In the corn raising contest for which 
prizes were offered by the Bank of Eufaula 
and the Central Railroad Company of $50 
each in gold for the greatest number 
of bushels produced upon one acre, Charles 
G. Mercer of this city has been pronounced 
the winner. 

Mr. Mercer cultivated 40 acres along the 
banks of the river in Quitman county, Ga., 
from which it is estimated he will gather 
approximately 5000 bushels, although under 
the Georgia standard of measure the yield 
for which the prize was awarded is given 
at 112 bushels. ‘Ihe prize for the second 
best yield will be awarded B. R. Fussell, 
who resides near Georgetown, and whose 
yield is given at 72 bushels. 

Prizes which will be awarded for the best 
yield in Barbour county will be decided this 
week, and while there are a number of very 
fine fields, it is believed that G. B. Harrell, 
seven miles south of here, will forge to the 
front. 





‘To promote better apple crops by spray- 
ing and scientific culture of the trees, the 
People’s Savings Bank of Zanesville, O., 
held its first annual show November 13-18. 
Just 848 was distributed in prizcs among 
the exhibitors. A better year could hardly 
be chosen, as the apple crop in that part of 
Ohio was one of the largest ever seen there, 
and the majority of farmers began spray- 
ing their trees in the spring. 

Five varieties of apples were specialized, 
and a prize of $5 for the first in size and 
beauty, and $3 for the second in each va- 
riety was given. The varieties were Roman 
Beauty, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Ben 
Davis and Baldwin. In order that all grow- 
ers might contest, however, the bank gave 
a $5 and a $3 prize for the best specimens 
of any variety not named in the above list. 
The competition was open to Muskingum 
county residents only, and five specimens of 


. depositor turning his 
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each variety were necessary in order to com- 
pete. 


The plan used by the First National Bank 
of Waterioo, Iowa, to attract depositors on 
its opening day, was described as follows 
in the “Times” of that city: 

One of the biggest rushes ever made to a 
bank is expected to-morrow, following a 


special inducement made to depositors by 
the First National Bank incident to the 
opening of that institution in its new and 


elaborate quarters at the corner of Fourth 
and Sycamore streets. 

The sum of $10 will be given to the first 
coin over the counter 
after the bank opens for business at 9 o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and to the tenth de- 
positor a present of $5 will be given. 
Throughout the day every twentieth person 
making a deposit will receive $1. 

For the first depositor turning in $100 or 
more to the savings department of the bank 
the sum of $10 will be given, and every 
twentieth depositor in that department dur- 
ing the opening day will get $1. 

No deposits will be received by the bank 
prior to the opening of the institution at 
9 a. m. to-morrow. Employees and direct- 
ors will not be permitted to try for the 
presents offered. 

Everything possible is being done to have 


the new quarters ready for occupancy and 
for business to-morrow morning. The em- 
ployees of the bank had restlessly looked 


forward to the day that would find them in 
their new home, The change from the old 
to the new is a marked one, considering 
floor space, light, interior and exterior finish 
of the new building in comparison with the 
old home of the bank. Altogether the 
change is a most desirable one, both for the 
bank employees ana for those connected 
with the institution in a business way. 

The new quarters are fully equipped to 
care for every need in the banking line, and 
a most successful opening is looked forward 
to by the officers. 


»—> 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


listed 
booklets, 


herewith are 
folders and 


willing to ex- 
other advertising 


Those 
change 


matter issued by them from time to time. 
Others can get on this list free of charge by 
writing to the editor of this department. 
Watch each month for new names and add 
them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 


officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr.. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank <A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Bank, 
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THE CONTEST IDEA , 
Different Hanke Iry Different Plane ‘ es : << * 7 --s 


NEWSPAPER dispatch from But: r St ag 4 ¥ 
Aln., say “ee ‘ 


In the Corn raising contest : " ‘ 








prizes were offered by the Hank { Mut: — - : 

and the Central Mailroad Corr t a | eerta MF cm tok 

each in wold fon thie ren tent ruse 

of bushels produced upor re re, (Charles ; — a —e 78 : . - 

G. Mercer of this jt hea eet r ‘ . - . 2 . - 

the winner =" of + 11a : 4 
Mr. Mercer cultivated 4 acre ne rs6 ‘orwez 1 cz 7 ¥ 1 3 

banks of the river in Quitmar nt P “sr ae moe ~ _ 

from which it is estimated he w esther a annie een aeeeia = 

approximately 5000 bushels alt? zt ? 4 tye = y . aye — pe = 

the Georgia standard of measure the ‘ eo - ts . mnarcenm » - 

for which the prize was awards given tom te ail c _ - 

at 112 bushels. ‘he pr for . = : — . = 

best yield will be awarded | RK. Fuss nk <a ——- 2 ss Tie 

who resides Georgetow v * ¥ | ’ = = 

yield is given at 72 bushels Th ue . - ! . - 
Prizes which will be awarded for 1 est > cer Te z : ta an 

yield in Barbour county w e dé ed this a a Pal a m “a 

week, and while there re a n r of ver : ms F< 

fine fields, it is believed 1! i } 

seven miles south of here, w forg 


front >> 


To promote better apple crons sprat- BANK ADVERTISING Tice awcz 


} ‘ 

ing and scientific culture of the trees. th a : : 

People’s Savings Bank of Zanes ec a. me Yekaren - = ~ —— 

held its first annual show Noveaher 13-15 HARTTT a : 

Jusi S48 was distributed in prigcs WML ~ 7 ciao 

the exhibitors \ better veer could hard: 

be chosen, as the apple crop m that rt = 

Ohie was one of the largest ever em ther, Tk Reni Naree \~ < - 

and the majority of farmers beg <yyra Theo 

ing their trees in the spring Jam W W ater, : ‘ om. 
Five varieties of Ape S were spe ini, Vedio. S ’ 

and a prize of RS for the frst xis ; thane TD VW ~ es Fea 

beauty, and & for the second cach \ a > RO wear SIs ‘ : - 

riety was given The varieties were Ro tien WN ~ . es, — 

Beanty, Crimes Golden, Jonatha KR New Rackein, XY 

Davis and Raklwin In onder that all grow st y nian a_— S ~~ aa 

ers might contest, however, the bapk gave Reais New Yar « 

» SS) and a RS prise for the beat ~poodoms zm KR We ~~ a ~~ ’ e__ Y 

of any variety net Wanwest Pa the aleve . wen VW \% 

The eompetition wae open ty Moeeiiagey Dre’ 4 Pi ~ eee 

COUNTY Peattonts aptly vied FINS Speer 4 Drent 4. (hee eee «MR, 
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H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

H. M. Jefferson, Cashier, Bank of Coney 
Island, Coney Island, N. Y. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

J. A. Overton, Cashier, The 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, 
Branch, N. Y. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

Bb. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

. L. Glenn, Advertising Manager, Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
ms Gn 


Manager 


National 
Smithtown 


Cashier, Citizens 


W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, Asst. Cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. EK. Taylor, Jr., President, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


MUCH VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
We will be glad to have you list this kank 
among those who are willing to exchange 
advertising matter. We have been very 
much interested in your publicity department, 
and we have obtained much vyaluable in- 

tormation therefrom. 

W. P. JONES, 
National 


Asst. Cashier, 
3ank of Commerce. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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BANKING ‘*HOUSE ORGANS” 


AMONG the interesting and undoubt- 
edly effective house organs of banking insti- 
tutions we have recently received are these: 

“The Savings Depositor,” Security Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“The Solicitor,’ Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winton-Salem, N. C. 

“The Marble Bank Monthly,” Union Trust 
& Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

“The Investors Magazine,” S. W. 
& Co., Chicago. 

“The Review.” (Employes of) the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

“Thrift,” The Garfield Savings Bank Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

“Progress,” Guaranty 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Straus 


Trust & Savings 
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BeitpivG, Loan ann Savinos Associations: 
How to Organize and Successfully Con- 
duct Them. By Henry S. Rosenthal. 
Third  edition—revised and enlarged. 
Cloth, $3.50 net; full sheep, $5. Cincin- 
nati and Chicago: American Building As- 
sociation News Company. 

The third edition of this treatise em- 
braces the origin and history of building 
and loan societies, also the objects and 
benefits of such associations, and tells how 
to organize and successfully conduct them. 

\ specimen constitution and by-laws are 
given, together wiih forms of books, plans, 
etc. 

The subject of auditing and supervision 
is thoroughly considered and interest and 
dividend tables given that will prove in- 
structive and helpful to those interested ir 
this class of financial institutions. 


The building and loan associations of the 
country have proved to be of great service 
in providing for the building of homes, and 
anything relating to their organization. 
growth and management will be of -general 
interest to investors. 

The new edition of this work seems to 
deal with the subject in a comprehensive 
manner, and will no doubt prove a valuable 
work of reference. 


Baxkixnc Law or New York. By Amasa 
J. Parker, Jr. Albany, N. Y.: The Banks 
Law Publishing Company. 

This edition of the Banking Law of New 
York contains Chapter 2 of the Consoli- 
dated Laws and Chapter 10 of the Laws of 
1909, including all amendments of 1911, to- 
gether with notes and references. It also 
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contains the general statutes and the gen- 
eral corporation law relating to banks, trust 
companies, ete., and will be found a most 
valuable compilation for reference in re- 
gard to the laws relating to banks and 
financial institutions in the State of New 
York. 


Iisrory or Money 1n THE Barris Empire 
AND «ix THe Unirep Srares. By Agnes 
I’. Dodd. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

The aim of this book is to give a short 
general history of money in the English- 
speaking countries—in the British Empire 
and the United States. It includes a his- 
torv of coinage, paper money and banking, 
and will be found of interest and value for 
the large amount of information it contains 
relating to these subjects. The authoress 


has avoided theoretical discussions as much 
as possible and has confined her investiga- 
tions to a consideration of the purely ‘his- 
torical aspects of money and banking. 


‘Tur Coprern Hanpsroox: A MANUAL OF THE 
Coprer INpustry oF THE Wort. Hough- 
ton, Mich.: Horace J. Stevens. 

The new issue of this work, which is con- 
sidered a standard authority on the subject 
of capper and copper mines for the entire 
globe, has 1,902 octavo pages, containing 
nearly 1,500,000 words, and, in addition to 
the miscellaneous chapters, lists and de- 
scribes 8,130 copper mines and copper min- 
ing companies, in all parts of the world, 
this heing the largest number of titles ever 
listed by any work on mining. ‘The descrip- 
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tions range from two or three lines, in the 
case of dead companies, wherein reference 
is made to detailed descriptions in past vol- 
umes at the period of their activity, up to 
twenty-one pages in the case of the Ana- 
conda mine, which yields one-eighth of all 
the copper made in the world. 

The miscellaneous chapters of the book, 
twenty-four in number, treat the subject of 
copper from all possible viewpoints, there 
being chapters on the history, chemistry, 
inineralogy, metallurgy, brands and grades, 
alloys and substitutes for copper, with a 
copious glossary, and a chapter of statistics 
ending the book that contains forty odd 
tables, thoroughly covering copper produc- 
tion, consumption, movements, prices, divi- 
dends, etc. 

The Copper Handbook is sold on the 
unique plan adopted nine years ago, the 
publisher sending the book by mail, pre- 
paid, to any address ordered, without ad- 
vance payment, and subject to return after 
a week’s inspection, The price is $5 in 
buckram binding, with silk headband and 
gilt top; or $7.50 in full library morecco. 


Dr. Duncan or Rvutrawet, Foucnper or 
Savixcs Banks. By his great grand- 
daughter, Sophy Hall. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
An interesting biographical sketch of Dr. 

Duncan, the founder of savings banks, con- 

taining numerous allusions to many contem- 

poraneous statesmen and literary men, all 

well told and attractively presented. It is a 

book that may be read with profit, beth on 

account of the person it describes and for 
the entertaining way in which these achieve- 
ments are related. 


ABOUT “GREAT FORTUNES” 


HE “Political Science Quarterly” re- 
views Dr. Anna Youngman’s book, 
“Economic Causes of Great Fort- 


unes,” as follows: 


Dr. Anna Youngman, in her - “Economic 
Causes of Great Fortunes” (New York, The 
Bankers Publishing Company, 1909; 185 pp.) 
makes a study of certain great American 
fortunes, illustrating the three important 
stages through which American’ business 
and industry have passed: the John Jacob 
Astor fortune gained largely from trade and 
land speculations, representing the  pre- 
corporate regime; the Jay Gould fortune, 
made in railways, representing the period 
intervening between the Astor age and our 
era of great industry; and the group for- 
tunes of the Standard Oil and Morgan men. 
On the whole, the book temperate and 
weli-documented account, in brief compass, 
of the conditions and methods by which 
these great fortunes have been built up. 
The author does rot hesitate to expose the 


is a 


objectionable methods employed by special- 
ists in high finance to enrich themselves at 
the expense of stockholders and the public; 
but she shows the futility of attempting 
either to justify or to condemn, on theoretical 
economic grounds, the making of great for- 
tunes or their makers. She examines the 
social factors which have entered into the 
making of these fortunes, and comes to the 
obvious conclusion that there is no neces- 
sary relation between large individual gains 
and service rendered to the community. 
Indeed. she believes that it is wholly use- 
less to attempt to establish any relation 
between the amount of social service, or 
even the extent of personal ability or ac- 
tivity, and the magnitude of the personal 
reward. The volume is a modest contribu- 
tion to American economic history, and it Is 
a wholesome corrective to the specious 
reasoning of the economists who regard 
themselves as bound to find a moral and 
scientific justification for the condition in 
which we find ourselves, 
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CITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
MOBILE, ALA. 


BECOMES FIVE MILLION DOLLAR INSTITUTION BY PURCHASE OF 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF MOBILE 


E. J. Buck 


PRESIDENT CITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, MOBILE, ATLA. 


HROUGH its purchase of the entire considerably over $5,000,000 and now ranks 
business of the Central Trust Com as the second largest bank in the State of 
pany of Mobile, Ala., including good Alabama. 

will and deposits, the City Bank and Trust According to a statement published the 
Company of Mobile has increased its assets first day of July, 1911, the Central Trust 
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HEN you intrust to us, under 


Averting \ a single contract, the design- 


e e ing, building, furnishing and 
Building equipping of your new banking quar- 
ters, you avert a long siege of dilem- 


Worries mas and worries. If there are going 


to be any, we take care of them, not 
you. 


s 


You may anticipate satisfaction 
and economy with the certainty of 
getting both. 


RCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION DECORATION 
EQUIPMENT 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


We Build f 7 East 44th St. : : : New York 
e Build from 
Coast to Coast First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 


s 


& 


An Ideal Flooring for Banks =“, 


The most satisfactory flecring fur banks. 
It is odoriess, noiseless, sanitary and non-slippery. 
It is more durable than marble, mosaic, and more attractive. Can 
be made to harmonize with interior decorations. Banks all over the 
country are using this flooring. 
Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bamkers. 











NEW YORK NY 91-95 CHAMBERS ST BOSTON, MASS.252 SUMMER ST 

INDIANAPOLIS. IND 120 SO MERIDIAN ST. — PORTLAND ORE 40 FIRST ST 

CHICAGO.ILL 130 W. Lalke St. SANFRANCISCO.CAL129/31 FIRSIST. 

$1. LOUIS.MO.218:220 CHESTNUT ST PITTSBURGH PA953-955 LIBLRTY AVE 

PHILADELPHIA.PA 1IG1ZO NORTH BTHST. SPOKANE. WASH 163 S LINCOLN SI 
LONDON, ENGLAND, I-13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 








Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





$5,000,000 
7,500,000 
5,000,000 
$17,500,000 


Capital 
Surplus - - - 
Stockholders’ Liability -  - 


Total Protection to Depositors 








OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Ofticer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 


DIRECTORS 


William Endicott, Jr. 
Wilmot R. Evans 
Frederick P. Fish 


Hon. Richard Olney 
Robert T. Paine, 24 
Henry Parkman 


Charlies F. Adams, 2d 
F. Lothrop Ames 
Oliver Ames 


Cc. W. Amory 

William Amory 
Charles F. Ayer 

John S. Bartlett 
Samuel Carr 

B. P. Cheney 

Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Charles E. Cotting 
Alvah Crocker 

Philip Y. DeNormandie 
Philip Dexter 

Hon. Eben S. Draper 
George A. Draper 
Frederic C. Dumaine 


Reginald Foster 
George P. Gardner 
Edwin Farnham Greene 
Robert F. Herrick 
Henry S. Howe 
Walter Hunnewell 
Henry C. Jackson 
George E. Keith 
Gardiner M. Lane 
Thomas L. Livermore 
Arthur Lyman 
Charles S. Mellen 
Laurence Minot 
Maxwell Norman 


Andrew W. Preston 
Richard S. Russell 
Philip L. Saltonstall! 
Herbert M. Sears 
Quincy A. Shaw 
Howard Stocktos 
Charles A. Stone 
Galen L. Stone 

E. V. R. Thayer 
Lucius Tuttle 

H. O. Underwood 
Eliot Wadsworth 
Stephen M. Weld 
Sidney W. Winslow 


Charles W. Whittier 





In addition to conducting a general Banking and Safe 
Deposit Business, the Old Colony Trust Company acts as 
trustee under railroad and other mortgages and as agent for 
the transfer of stocks and the registration of stocks and notes. 
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Company had a capital stock of $250,000 
and total assets of $996,052.09. It had been 
doing business since April, 1902, and was 
in a sound, healthy condition at the time 
of its sale. 

On April 1, 1903, the City Bank and 
Trust Company succeeded the City National 
Bank, whick began business on the first of 
November, 1899, 

From the day of its inception, the City 
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Bank and Trust Company has been con- 
sidered one of the most progressive financial 
institutions of the Seuth. and has always 
been in the forefront of any movement 
looking to the building up of the city and 
port of Mobile. Its growth has been phe- 
nomenal, the deposits increasing from $1,- 
342,731.82 in 1903 to $4,300,000, the figure 
reached in July, after the consolidation 
with the Central Trust Company was ef- 
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fected. {t was the first bank in the city 
of Mobile to erect a modern banking and 
office structure, and not only in this but in 
many other ways has the confidence of its 
officers and directors in the future of Mo- 
hile been demonstrated. 


I~ Forereoxt or Procress. 


The bank began business simultaneously 
with the great commercial advance of the 


DEPARTMENT 


ciiy and has largely participated, both 
throueh its officers and as an institution, in 
all movements inaugurated with a view to 
officers are prominent in 
many cf the foremost commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises cf the city, and that 
they are liberal, able and at the same time 
conservative financiers is attested by the 
wonderful advance which the institution un- 
der their control has made during the past 


progress. Its 
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few years. The handling of $2,000,000 of 
Mobile’s refunding bonds by the bank was 
one of the largest undertakings by any bank 
of the State and was the subject of much 
favorable comment in the financial circles 
of the country. 

Officers of the City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany are as follows: E. J. Buck, president; 
Hon. Pat. J. Lyons, vice-president; George 
A. Tonsmeire, cashier; A. C. Tonsmiere and 
Tom C. McCorvey, assistant cashiers. The 
directors are: EF. J. Buck, E. E. Bernheimer, 
A. P. Bush, O. I’. Cawthon, Jr., F. S. Cleve- 





Hoy. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Pat. J. Lyons 


land, John 'T. Cochrane, E. G. Dreaper, M. 

C. Forchheimer, A. S. Lyons, P. J. Lyons, 

G. M. Luce, W. H. Monk, Jr., J. F. Me- 

Gowin, W. PF. Owen, Gregory L. Smith, F. 

C. Turner, J. A. Watters and T. A. Yeend. 
Causrs or Swuccess. 

One of the causes that led to the won- 
derful suecess of the City Bank and ‘Trust 
Company was the early recognition of the 
small depositor and the invitation that has 
always been extended to people of small or 
moderate means to avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by the institution has not 
only resulted in a host of friends, but in 
hundreds of depositors, whose deposits in 
the aggregate total an enormous sum. ° “The 
small customer of to-day may be your best 
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friend to-morrow” is a_ slogan that has 
been productive of great results, and in de- 
veloping the opportunity for individuals to 
keep accounts with the bank it gradually 
developed a business that has grown until 
it has placed the bank in the forefront of 
Alahbama’s financial institutions. Another 
feature developed by the bank almost from 
the start was the collection business, and 
the volume of this business has been and is 
enormous. ‘This has resulted in bringing 
the bank into prominence throughout the 
country, and has added materially to its 
prestige as well as to its profits. Great 
executive ability on the part of the officials 
of the institution and systematic, thoroughly 
up-to-date methods have done the rest. 


BrioGRAPHICAL. 


E. J. Buck, president of the City Bank 
& Trust Company, has been in the banking 
business for twenty years. He received his 
first banking experience as cashier of a 
bank in Kansas. He came back to Missis- 
sippi, his native State, and organized the 





Georce E. TonsMeire 


CASHTER 


Bank of Biloxi, Biloxi, Miss., in 1893, and 
afterwards organized several banks in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. He 
came to Mobile in 1899 and organized the 
City National Bank, of which the present 
City Bank & Trust Company is successor, 
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A. C. Tonsmeme Tom C. McCorvey, Jr. 
ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASITIER 


LADIES’ KECEPTION ROOM 
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and he has had the management of its busi- 
ness continuously since its organization. 
Hon. Pat. J. Lyons, vice-president, is a 
native of Mobile, Ala. His first business 
experience was steamboating on the Ala- 
bama River. At the time of his leaving 
that service he was owner and captain of 
one of its largest steamboats. After leaving 
the steamboat business he engaged in the 
wholesale grocery business under the firm 
name of Michael & Lyons Grocery Co. He 
is still connected with the firm as a stock- 
holder and in an official capacity. He is 
also a director and officer of several Mobile 


George A. Tonsmeire, cashier of the City 
Bank and Trust Company, has been a resi- 
dent of Mobile practically all his life, and 
has been associated with the Mobile banks 
for the past fifteen years. For about five 
years he served in different positions in one 
of the smaller intsitutions before becoming 
associated with the City National Bank, 
which was organized in November, 1899. 

When the City National Bank was taken 
over by the City Bank and Trust Company, 
Mr. Tionsmeire was elected cashier and has 
been with them since that time. 


C. Tonsmeire, assistant cashier, has 
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enterprises, and has always been promi- 
nently identified with everything that has 
tended to build up the business of Mobile. 

He has been interested in the local city 
government for more than twelve years, 
being Councilman and Chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen, and finally Mayor of 
the city in July, 1904, and was continuously 
re-elected, and served as Mayor until the 
city voted to go under the commission 
government plan. He now is one of the 
three commissioners comprising the Board 
of Commissioners of the city of Mobile. 

He has been vice-president of the City 
Bank and Trust Company of Mobile from 
its organization to the present time, being 
one of the original charter members of the 
organization. 


spent practically all of his business life 
with the City Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile and its predecessor, the City Na- 
tional Bank, in which he started as col- 
lector shortly after it was organized. He 
has occupied nearly every desk in the City 
Bank and Trust Company. His election as 
assistant cashier, in January, 1910, came as 
a well deserved promotion. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
began his banking career eight years ago 
as collector for the City National Bank of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. After leaving college in 
1905, he came to Mobile, going with the City 
Bank and Trust Company as an individual 
bookkeeper, and a year later was serving 
that institution as receiving teller. In the 
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DOOR AND ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


BOOKKELPING DEPARTMENT 
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early part of 1908 he resigned that position 
to accept that of assistant secretary of the 
Central Trust Company of Mobile. How- 
ever, in December last, he came back to 
the City Bank & Trust Company and ac- 
cepted his present position. 

The City Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile have recently purchased the Billings 
property, which will give them an addi- 
tional space of 52x115 feet. On this plot 
they propose to erect an addition to 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNION & NEW 


IFAVEN TRUST COMPANY RUILDING, NEW 


ee 
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their present building that will be in keep- 
ing with their present structure, which is a 
modern, fire-proof building, with terra-cotta 
trimmings. The building will probably be 
seven or ten stories, and the ground floor 
will he oceupied for additional space for 
their banking rooms, while the upper stories 
will be used for offices. The interior will 
be finished in Italian marble to correspond 
with the handsome furnishings of their 
present banking department. 





ITAVEN, CONN. 


(By Courtesy of the Builders, Hoggson Bros., New York) 





MAIN BANKING ROOM, THE UNION & NEW HAVEN TRUST COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(By Courtesy of Hogason Bros., New York) 


LETAITL OF BANKING SCREEN, THE UNION & NEW HAVEN TRU COMPANY, 


(Bu Courtesy of Hoggson Bros., New York) 





DIRECTORS’ MEETING ROOM, THE UNION & NEW HAVEN TRUST COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
(By Courtesy of Hoggson Bros., New Yo 


REST ROOM, ADJOINING SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, THE UNION & NEW HAVEN TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
(By Courtesy of Hoggson Bros., New York) 








CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


HE Central Bank building, occupying 
a plot of ground 50x75 feet, on the 
southwest corner of Madison and Sec- 
ond streets, Memphis, Tenn., is one of the 





stories on the exterior are faced with white 
Tennessee marble, the remaining portion of 
the exterior being faced with red brick laid 
in Flemish bend, with black headers. The 


N. C. Perkins 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PRESIDENT CENTRAL 


tallest, most modern and up-to-date fire- 
proof office buildings in the South. It is 
designed in the French Renaissance style of 
architecture, contains eighteen stories and 
basement, and rises to a height of 226 feet 
above the sidewalk level. The first three 


4 


cornices and other exterior —— are 
of white terra cotta, giving a most pleasing 
appearance. 

The banking room on the ground floor is 
finished in Tennessee marble and bronze, 
and has been designed for the comfort and 


add 
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convenience of both patrons and clerks. A 
fireproof book vault and a fire and burglar- 
proof money vault are provided on the main 
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HOME Of THE CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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floor, both being of the most approved type. 
The money vault is also equipped with elec- 
trical protection. 

In the basement is located the safe de- 
posit department, containing safety deposit 
boxes and also ample storage room for val- 
uables of the more bulky nature. This safe 
deposit vault is also uf the most up-to-date 
construction, is reached by a marble stair- 
way from the main banking room, and is 
provided with ample conveniences in the 
way of coupon booths, etc. A special at- 





J. C. Orrrncer 
CASHIER 


tendant is on hand during business hours 
for the accommodation of customers. In the 
rear of the banking room is the fire insur- 
ance departinent. Above this on the mez- 
zanine floor a handsome directors’ room has 
been designed, and also on the mezzanine 
floor there is a working space for any ad- 
ditional clerical force which may be needed. 


Orrices. 
Above the banking quarters the building 


contains 169 offices, all admirably lighted 
and ventilated, and each containing private 








MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


lavatories. These offices are reached by 
three high-speed elevators, which, under the 
excellent management of the building, have 
given perfect service. The main entrance 
lobby on the ground floor is elaborately fin- 
ished in ‘Tennessee marble and’ ornamental 
plaster. From it entrance may be had into 
the banking room or to the floors above. 
by way of the elevators. The office stories 





C. W. PHut.irs 
ASST. CASITIER 


have marble fivors in the corridors and 
beautifully finished cement floors. All 
woodwork, including doors and trim, above 
the first story is of early English oak. 

The equipment of this modern bank and 
office building includes the gravity system 
of steam heating, the vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem, hot and cold water in all rooms, sup- 
plied through extra heavy brass piping, and 
electric lighting, with all the little appli- 
ances carefully worked out, such as conven- 
iently located switches, base-board recep- 
tacles, fan outlets, ete. 

The building is as nearly fireproof as any 
office building can be made, and no expense 
has. been spared to make it substantial, 
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durable and handsome. The supporting 
frame is of steel and is carried on 286 con- 
crete piles, the bottoms of which extend 
fifty feet below the sidewalk level to gravel, 
giving a bearing surface capable of sustain- 
ing, without appreciable settlement, several 
times the load which is upon them. 

The architects of the building were N. M. 
Woods of Memphis and J. G. Rogers of 
New York. 


Historica. 


The Central Bank & Trust Company was 
organized with a $250,000 paid-in capital, 
electing N. C. Perkins, president; J. F. 
Mathis, vice-president, and J. C. Ottinger, 
cashier, and opened for business on Janu- 
ary 15, 1906, receiving on that date deposits 
aggregating $65,000. 

Owing to the large increase in the volume 
of business, it became necessary on Janu- 
ary 15, 1910, to increase the capital stock 
to $500,000. A surplus, of $200,000 has been 
accumulated since the opening day, and the 
bank has paid yearly dividends of eight per 
cent. Deposits now are $2,500,000. 

At the annual election in January, 1911, 
C. W. Phillips was elected assistant cashier. 

The following gentlemen, most of whom 
have been with the bank since its organiza- 
tion, compose the board of directors: W. M. 
Ball, W. P. Battle, A. B. Bartholomew, 
J. W. Canada, John Colbert, F. M. Crump, 
R. D. Goodwyn, Hardy Jones, Jr., J. P. 
Jordan, Levi Joy, J. L. Lancaster, C. P. 
Cooper, N. Hill Martin, J. F. Mathis, L. B. 
McFarland, H. C. McKellar, H. M. Neely, 
Jr. J. C. Norfleet, J. C. Ottinger, N. C. 
Perkins, S. E. Ragland, Cleland K. Smith, 
L. M. Stratton, M. D. Thompson. 


Pysramip or Deposits. 


Keproduced herewith is an_ interesting 
table in the form of a pyramid, prepared 
by J. C. Ottinger, cashier of the Central 
Bank and Trust Company. It represents 
the growth of the institution from the day 





PYRAMID OF DEPOSITS 
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A VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM TAKEN ON THE OPENING DAY. 





LOOKING DOWN THE PUBLIC LOBBY. 
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it was opened to receive deposits down to 
and including the figures of June 30, 1911. 
A more striking presentation of the phe- 
nomenal expansion of this Southern bank 
could scarcely have been devised. 


Comfortably housed in commodious, up- 
to-date quarters, every indication points to 
the continued growth and prosperity of the 
Central Bank and Trust Company of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS 


N the Thirty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Associ- 

ation, held at New Orleans, La., No- 
vember 20 to 24, the principal business was 
the discussion of the plan of currency re- 
form proposed by Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the National Monetary Com- 
mission. ‘The plan was approved by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. 

J. N. Dolley, Bank Commissioner of 
Kansas, made a strong plea for adequate 
recognition of the State banks in any cur- 
rency or banking legislation that may be 
enacted by Congress. He also proposed the 
organization of an association composed 
of State banks. 


Executive Councit MEETING 


The Executive Council held a long ses- 
sion Monday afternoon. The most import- 
ant thing was the adoption of a resolution 
which places the approval of the council 
on the revised Aldrich plan. The resolu- 
tion, as officially given out, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Executive Council 
and recommended to the convention: 

“Resolved, That the American Bankers’ 
Association hereby gives its unqualified 
approval to the revised plan proposed by 
the Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the National Monetary Commission, for the 
establishment of a co-operative agency of 
all the banks to be known as the National 
Reserve Association of the United States. 

“We are confident that the high purposes 
actuating the National Monetary Commis- 
sion assure the working out of the details 
in accordance with the sound principles 
stated in the plan, in such a manner as to 
gain the confidence and support of all 
classes. 

“A sound banking system will benefit the 
entire community and is therefore non- 
partisan. We urge Congress to so. regard 
it and to deal with it as an economic ques- 
tion outside the domain of party politics. 

“Resolved further, That the officers of the 
association, together with the currency 
commission of the American Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation, are hereby instructed to submit the 
association’s approval of the principles of 
the plan to the National Monetary Com- 
mission and to the committees of Congress 
to whom monetary legislation is referred.” 

The following were elected members of 
the Council: W. G. Edens, Central Trust 
Company of Chicago; Nelson N. Lampert, 
vice-president Fort Dearborn National, 
Chicago; Joseph W. Wheeler, president 
First National, Crookston, Minn.; E. J. 
Bowman, Daly Bank and Trust Company, 
Anaconda, Mont. 

The opening business session was called 
to order at the Athenaeum at 10 o'clock 
sharp on the morning of November 21, by 
the president, F. O. Watts. About 600 
delegates of the association and some 1,200 
spectators, including many women, were in 
attendance at the opening, but a still larger 
crowd came to hear the address of ex- 
Senator Aldrich, comfortably filling hall 
and gallery. 

Practically every State in the Union was 
represented by delegations of its leading 
bankers, grouped around banners upon 
which were embroidered the names of their 
respective Commonwealths. 

After the invocation pronounced by the 
Most Rev. James H. Blenk, Archbishop of 
New Orleans, addresses of welcome were 
made by the Hon. Jared Y. Sanders, Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana; Mayor Behrmann of 
New Orleans and President Walmsley of 
the New Orleans Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, to which response was made by the 
Hon. Myron T. Herrick, president Society 
of Savings, Cleveland, O. These addresses, 
together with the reading of the annual 
reports of the secretary, the treasurer and 
other officers of the association, took up 
most of the morning’s session. 


PresipeNtT’s ANNUAL AppREsS 


In his annual address, President F. O. 
Watts described the educational work done 
in connection with currency reform, and 
particularly the Aldrich plan, and made a 
strong plea for non-partisan and non- 
political consideration of that measure. The 
report of Secretary Farnsworth showed that 
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Witriam Livincstone 


PRESIDENT DIME SAVINGS BANK OF DETROIT. NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT AMERICAN 


BANKERS’ 


there had been an increase of over 1,000 in 
membership in the association during the 
year. According to his figures New York 
leads all other States with membership. 
The leading feature of the day’s pro- 
ceedings was ex-Senator Aldrich’s address 
on the “Proposed Monetary Plan.” The 
former Senator was cheered for five min- 
utes when he rose to speak, and the bank- 
ers gave him a rising vote of thanks for 
his active interest in the work of monetary 
reform when he finished. In his speech Mr. 
Aldrich announced that any wise and 
legitimate amendments that may yet be 


ASSOCIATION 


suggested to the National Monetary Com- 
mission’s revised plan would be accepted 
by the commission. He pleaded for the 
elimination of politics in the consideration 
of the subject, and expressed confidence in 
the early passage of remedial legislation. 
At the afternoon session the delegates 
began consideration of proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution. A warm debate 
followed a proposed amendment providing 
for the election of six members to the 
Executive Council from the membership at 
large, two being selected each year until 
a total of six is added to the council. 
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President Watts spoke in behalf of the 
amendment, but it was lost by a large vote. 
Likewise the McNider amendment, provid- 
ing for the elimination of all officers of 
the association after one year of service, 
was defeated by a large vote. 

The discussion that arose over the adop- 
tion of proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution of the association greatly delayed 
the carrying out of the day’s program. As 
a result two important addresses which 
were to have been delivered at the after- 
noon session had to be postponed until the 
following day’s session. 

The evening’s reception at the Country 
Club in honor of the visiting delegates and 
ladies attending the bankers’ convention 
was a brilliant success, and the fete cham- 
petre at City Park, in connection with it, 
was one of the most attractive open air 
events ever held in the park. ‘The park 
was well filled with thousands who gath- 
ered to witness the grand illumination and 
fireworks, and the spacious galleries and 





Cuaries H. Heurric 


NATIONAL BANK OF ST. 
ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT THIRD 
LOUIS, NEWLY 
AMERICAN 


rooms of the Country Club were literally 
packed with those who attended the recep- 
tion. 

Sreconp Day’s Session 


The principal address at Wednesday’s 
session was delivered by President Jacob 
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Gould Schurman, of Cornell University, 
who, taking the publie’s side, so far as 
viewpoint goes, spoke of “Public Opinion 
on the National Reserve Association.” 
President Schurman denounced the exist- 
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ing banking system, and placed banking 
reform above trust regulation and_ tariff 
revision in importance for the good of the 
country. 


James B. Forgan, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, spoke on “The 
Mobilization and Control of the Reserves 


of the Country.” In his opinion the pro- 
posed plan for a National Reserve Asso- 
ciation would place the banking and cur- 
rency system of the United States in the 
front ranks of those of the leading nations 
of the world. 

In the course of his address on “Redis- 
counts and Book Credits,” George M. Rey- 
nolds, president Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, strongly urged the 
National Reserve Association plan of stabil- 
izing credit and making the countrys enor- 
mous cash reserves an insurance against 
credit panics. 

Joseph G. Brown, president Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C., discussed the 
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Aldrich plan from the farmers’ standpoint 
in his address on “The Needs of the Farm 
and Its Benefits from the National Reserve 
Association.” 


At the afternoon session Frank B. An- 





Frev. E. Farnsworru 
RE-ELECTED GENERAI. SECRETARY 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN 


derson discussed the “Relation of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association to the Foreign 
Trade and Banks and the World’s Finan- 
cial Center.” Mr. Anderson objected par- 
ticularly to the fact that the proposed plan 
does not give the association authority to 
go into the open market and buy commer- 
cial paper in order to make its discount 
rate effective. He cited the Bank of Eng- 
land and said the reverse was true in its 
case. 

Mr. Aldrich denied this and cited author- 
ities of the Bank of England to back up his 
contention. 

Other addresses in favor of the plan were 
delivered by the Hon. Arsene P. Pujo and 
the Hon. L. P. Padgett, both members of 
the National Monetary Commission. 

The National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks held their fourth annual 
convention, meeting on Monday and Tues- 
day, but failed to give any indorsement of 
the Aldrich plan before adjourning. The 
association elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: J. L. Mohundro, of 
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Seattle, president of the association; F. E. 
Roberts, of Des Moines, Ia., secretary and 
treasurer; R. M. Scammon, of New 
Hampshire; E. Royse, of Omaha, and W. 
L. Young, of Baton Rouge, La., vice-presi- 
dents; F. L. Baxter, State Superintendent 
of Banks of Ohio, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Much of the afternoon and evening was 
given over to social features. There was 
an automobile ride in which several hun- 
dred machines loaned by citizens were 
used for the ladies. A polo game at Audu- 
bon Park, the old exposition grounds, drew 
a large crowd. In the evening there was 
a grand ball at the French Opera House. 


Section MEFTINGS 


On Thursday the several sections of the 
American Bankers’ Association held their 
meetings and elected officers, the general 
convention having adjourned for that pur- 
pose. 

The savings bank section was in charge 
of President Edward L. Robinson. 

The feature of the meeting was a sym- 
posium on savings bank auditing, conduct- 
ed by the Hon. A. B. Chapin, Bank Com- 
missioner, Boston, Mass. 

’. F. Keyser, secretary Missouri Bank- 


> Association, presided over the meeting 


ers 





Arrep L. AIKEN 


NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE SAVINGS 
BANK SECTION 
of the State secretaries’ section. An ad- 


dress was made by Mrs. Helen M. Brown, 
secretary of the Michigan Bankers’ Asso- 
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ciation, and the only woman delegate in 
the convention. 

FE. B. Fancher, of Cleveland, conducted 
the meeting of the clearing-house section. 
In the afternoon the delegates and guests 
made an excursion by three boats to the 
Kenilworth Sugar Plantation below the city 
and there witnessed the process employed 
in grinding sugar cane. 

With only one dissenting voice the as- 
sembled delegates on Friday indorsed the 
Aldrich plan for currency reform, the con- 
vention thus voicing the confidence in the 
National Monetary Commission. The reso- 
lution indorsing the central bureau for 
the validation of cotton bills of lading 
went over to the next convention. 

The slate of the Nominating Committee 
went through as offered, William Living- 
stone, president Dime Savings Bank, De- 
troit, being elected president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers* Association; Charles H. Hut- 
tig, president Third National Bank, St. 
Louis, was elected vice-president: J. Fletch- 


er Farrell, vice-president Fort Dearborn 
National Bank of Chicago, was made 


treasurer, and Arthur Reynolds, president 
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Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines, 
Ta., was elected chairman of the Executive 
Council., 

In the trust company section, F. H. Fries, 
president Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was elected presi- 
dent; William C. Poillon, New York, vice- 
president; E. H. Goff, Cleveland, O., chair- 
man of the Executive Council, and Philip 
S. Babcock, secretary. 

The newly elected officials in the savings 
bank section are: President, Alfred L. 
Aiken, Worcester, Mass.; vice-president, 
R. C. Stephenson, South Bend, Ind.; chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, J. F. Sar- 
tori, Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary (re-elect- 
cd), William H. Kniffin. 

Detroit was chosen as the meeting place 
of the next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, the date to be announced later. 
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January issue of 


will contain extracts from a 


numbcr of the papers read at New Orleans. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF PITTSBURGH BANKER 


HE death of Thomas W. Welsh, Jr., 
vice-president of the Second National 

Bank of Pittsburgh, while on_ his 
return from the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association held at New Or- 
leans the week of November 20, brought 
the trip to a sad termination for his many 
friends in the association. Mr. Welsh was 
stricken with ptomaine poisoning on_ his 
way home, his condition becoming so seri- 
ous as to necessitate his removal from the 
train near Cincinnati, at which place he 
died on November 26 at the Sinton Hotel. 
Mr. Welsh had been connected with the 
bank since 1876, and had been made a 
vice-president in October, 1904, having prior 


A WINTER CRUISE 


HERE is evidence in New York ship- 
ping offices that the Turko-Italian 
imbroglio will not only keep back any 

one who has planned his winter holidays to 
include the sunny Mediterranean, but rather 
increases the interest of tourists in this 
great “holiday region.” 

Heavy bookings ‘are reported in connec- 
tion with the fourteenth annual Clark 


Cruise by the steamer “Arabic,” which is 
probably the best barometer of travel con- 
ditions. 


The 


actual warfare is off the track of 





to that been cashier. In recording the 
esteem in which he was held by his associ- 
ates, the management of the institution 
also sets out in its memorial the attributes, 
notably his kindly and modest manner, 
which served to endear him to those among 
whom he was known. 

James M. Young has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Welsh in the vice-presidency of 
the Second National. Mr. Young will also 
continue as cashier, which office he has held 
since 1904, when he was promoted from the 
assistant cashiership. Two new assistant 
cashiers were also named this week-—George 
A. Stephenson and Harry D. Ramsay. 


TO THE ORIENT 


the American winter visitor, who usually 
covers Spain, Algiers, Greece, the Holy 
Lands and Egypt, together with Southern 
Europe in his travels. 

A steamer especially reserved for American 
tourists. like the “Arabic” on her cruise, is 
most reassuring to the timid who prefer 
not to mingle with the native element 
traveling locally on the steamers in the reg- 
ular services. 

This yacht-like service insures protection 
from epidemics, wars or complications of 
any kind. 
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Our fret President. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 1,000,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 























of Plaza Bank of New York 
Passes. 


Control 


Control of the Plaza Bank, which is one 
of the pioneer banking institutions in the 
Fifth avenue residential district, has passed 
to interests identified with the Union Trust 
Company. No actual merger is to be made. 
The Union Trust Company is one of the 
oldest and largest trust companies in New 
York, and during the panic was made the 
depository of the cash and securities which 
the trust company interests, with the as- 
sistance of John D. Rockefeller, got to- 
gether for the relief of the situation. 

The Plaza Bank, which was established 
in 1891, occupied for twenty years the 
smaj]l building at Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
eighth street. The bank’s business has 
grown beyond the capacity of the old bank- 
ing rooms, and it has just taken a lease of 
the large ground floor offices fitted up a 
few years ago for the Van Norden Trust 
Company at the Sixtieth street corner. 

The Union Trust Company has an_ up- 
town. It is said that ultimately the ex- 
and Thirty-eighth street and has contem- 
plated establishing a branch further up- 
town. It is said that ultimately the ex- 
change of interests in the stocks of the two 
institutions would probably bring about the 
combination of the Plaza Bank with the 
uptown interests of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. 
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The Union Trust Company on September 
29 showed capital, $1,000,000; surplus, 
$7,940,000, and deposits of more than $54,- 
000,000. Edwin G. Merrill is president and 
the members of the executive committee are 
H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, N. Parker Shortridge, Charles 
H. Tweed, James Speyer, William Wood- 
ward, Walter P. Bliss and Frederic de P. 
Foster. 

The last published statement of the Plaza 
Bank shows capital, $100,000; surplus, 
$475,000, and deposits, $5,000,000. W. Me- 
Master Mills has been president of the 
Plaza Bank since January, 1896, and its 
directors are John Jacob Astor, B. 
Beinecke, John F. Harris, Richard Dela- 
field, Frederic de P. Foster, C. W. Parson, 
Charles Scribner, Fred Sterry, Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt and Thomas F. Vietor. 


Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 


Tor the convenience of its women deposi- 
tors the Temple place branch of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston has in- 
stalled a teller’s cage on the second floor as 
a part of the group of rooms devoted to 
women. No woman is obliged to deposit or 
draw money on the second floor if she finds 
it more convenient to do so on the first 
floor, where the men also transact their 





ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL, - $10,000,000 


Will loan on security requir- 
ing special investigation 
or close supervision, and 
not available for bank loans. 
Large enterprises financed. 
Prompt investigation of 
security offered, whatever 
its character or location. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad Street Lafayette Building 
CBICAGO 
First National Bank Building 

















THe Union Trust Company of PitrspuRGH 


[Ss the strongest institution of its kind in the United 
States. Its surplus exceeds its capital 18 times. 
These wonderful results are due to the able manage- 
ment of its officers and directors, and the widespread 
confidence it has gained throughout the entire country. 


OFFICERS 


HENRY C. McELDOWNEY, President. SCOTT HAYES, Treasurer 
ANDREW W. MELLON, Vice President. JOHN A, IRWIN, Secretary 
JAMES M. SCHOON MAKER, Vice Pres. WILLIAM I. BERRYMAN, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Edmund C. Cenverse James H. Lockhart H. C. McEldowney 
John B. Finley J. Marshall Lockhart David E. Park 
Henry C. Fownes Thomas Lynch Henry Phipps 
William N. Frew Andrew W. Mellon Henry R. Rea 
Henry C. Frick Richard B. Mellon William B. Schiller 
Benjamin F. Jones, Jr. Thomas Morrison J. M. Schoonmaker 
Philander C. Knox George E. Shaw 


i Twen ty Nine Million Dollars 











Franklin National Bank 


President 


Capital $s. oe J. R. McALLISTER 


Vice-President 


$1 000,000 i is Ri \ | x J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 


Cashier 
E. P. PASSMORE 


a i | 4 x eS - ] : Assistant Cashier 
Surplus and ar FSS Oy L. H. SHRIGLEY 


Assistant Cashier 


Undivided Profits & 7 j 4 Y J. WILLIAM HARDT 


Foreign Ex. Dept. 


$2,837,000 > * : = zs —-— WILLIAM WRIGHT 


Manager 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers. Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Commercial Credits Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches 


DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL E. BODINE J. RUTHERFORD MCALLISTER ELLIS P. PASSMORE 
rHOMAS DE WITT CUYLER FREDERICK L. BAILY J. A. HARRIS, Jr, 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER EFFINGHAM B MORRIS J. HAMPTON BARNES 
WILLIAM F. HARRITY EDWARD T. STOTESBURY MORRIS L. CLOTHTER 
EDWARD B. SMITH PERCY ©. MADERIA 8. W. PACKARD 
HENRY TATNALL JOHN B. THAYER CHARLTON Y — NALI 

W. W. ATTERBU RY 
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Organized as a patriotic duty 


Continued in the interests of its depositors, stockholders 
and the community 


Conducted in accord with high standards of stewardship 


THE 


First National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


J. TATNALL LEA, N THOMAS W, ANDREW, 
President. avers Cashier 
CHARLES H. JAMES, 
WM. A. LAW, Asst. Cashier 
Ist Vice-President. FREAS B. SNYDER, 
Asst. Cashier 
KENTON WARNE, HARRY J. HAAS, 
2d Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 


Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 




















SERN MENGE MTC, PI EL ORRIN TE <S 
We can also supply single 


Chis cut shows two [ukwells, fur black and red ink, with double base plate 
base plate for use with one Inkwell, in style similar tu abuve 


This Pneumatic Inkwell Saves Money 
It makes writing a pleasure by keeping ink clean, and free running—by making your ink last longer 
—saving constant refilling. 
ECLIPSE PNEUMATIC INKSTAND FOR BANKS 
insures clean work—neat books; in the lobby for pubhe use—it will prevent soiled fingers and spattering 
of ink on marble, tile or floors. Preventing evaporation and thickening, it will save a heavy percentage 
of your ink bills, paying for itself many times over in the ink it will save 
Pressed glass Inkwells, without base plates, sent prepaid, only S5c. 
Double base plates, sent prepaid, only 95e. 
Order today 


Single base plates, sent prepaid, only 65c. 
If not satisfactory your money will be cheerfully refunded, 


Will send on 30 days’ trial 
Sold by all leading stationers 
GENERAL SUPPLY COMPANY NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Ottice Specialty Dept., DANIELSON, CONN, Suite 365, Metropolitan Tower 




















|" SOUND BANKING 


Sound Banking Principles 


When you get ready to open another BUFFALO account, 
or if you desire any additional banking facilities, please bear 
in mind that the Bank of Buffalo is conducted on sound 


banking principles. 


You cannot afford to have your banking done on any 


other basis. 


Try our BUFFALO service. 





_ GOOD SERVICE _ 


BANK OF 


_WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, President 
LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres’t 


Total Resources Over $10,000,000 


JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier 
RALPH CROY, Asst. Cashier 





bank business. But instead of waiting in 
line on the first floor she may, if she de- 
sires, go to the second floor, where only 
women are allowed. The paying teller and 
the receiving teller are women. 


Boston Notes. 


Arthur B. Silsbee, president of the Med- 
chants’ National Bank of Boston, has made 
known to the directors his intention to re- 
tire at the annual meeting in January. It 
is reported that Eugene V. R. Thayer will 
probably be named as his successor. 

Henry Hornblower, of Hornblower & 
Weeks, has been elected a director of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company. 

Edwin F. Atkins has been elected to suc- 
ceed E. V. R. Thayer as a director of the 
Second National Bank. 


Three California Banks Merged. 


Three banks of Pasadena, Cal., the Union 
National Bank, the San Gabriel Valley 
Bank and the Union Savings Bank, have 
been merged into one, under the name of 
the Union National Bank of Pasadena. 

The capital stock will be $150,000. The 
officers chosen are: H. I. Suart of the Union 
National, president; Frank C. Bolt, chair- 
man of the board, and KF. H. Groensneyke, 
cashier. 

The combined resources of the three in- 
stitutions are placed at $5,000,000. 


Seattle Clearing House to Reorganize. 


A new set of by-laws for the Seattle 
Clearing House are now being drafted and 
will be submitted to the association at an 
early date. One of the new regulations will 
provide for the appointment of a local 
clearing-house examiner. There seems to 


be some doubt among local bankers as to 
the advisability of appointing such an offi- 
cial and the proposal may be defeated when 
a final vote is taken on the new rules and 
regulations. The old rules are said to be 
antiquated in some spots. No radical 
changes aside from the examiner are con- 
templated. 


From Banker to County Treasurer. 


Charles W. Minesinger, assistant cashier 
of the Fletcher-American National of In- 
dianapolis, has tendered his resignation, ef- 
fective December 1, to become deputy treas- 
urer of the county. Mr. Minesinger has 
been in the banking business in Indianapo- 
lis for about eighteen years. He served 
with the old Fletcher bank for a number of 
vears, and later joined the American Na- 
tional as assistant cashier, serving in that 
capacity at the time of the merger of the 
two big banks, more than a year ago. Fol- 
lowing the consolidation, Mr. Minesinger 
acted as assistant cashier. 





GRAND 71 DAYS’ TRIP BY 
SPECIALLY RESERVED 
MAMMOTH 


CLARK’S 


8. 8. ARABIC (16,000 tons) February 8S, From 


Includes Shore 


Trips, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, 
ct 


Etc. 


N. Y., S400 up- 
ward. Everything 
Strictly First 
Class 


The Grandest of all Winter Trips 
Including MADEIRA, SPAIN, CRUISE 


ALGIERS, GREECE, TURKEY, 
THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 

THE NILE, ITALY, THE RIVIERA, ETC. 
ROUND THE WORLD SIX MONTHS’ TOUR 
LEAVES JANUARY 20. 20 Good Trips to 
Europe at $300 up. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 1475 Broadway, New York 
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THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 

Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenen 

Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 


SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 











New Bank Organizes in Richmond, Va. 


The Bank of Savings and Trusts has been 
permanently organized with a capital stock 
of $300,000 and the election of H. R. Pol- 
lard as president and W. J. Whitehurst 
and S. T. Beveridge as vice-presidents. The 
ether officers will be elected later. 

The stockholders have elected the follow- 
ing directors: W. J. Whitehurst, S. T. Bev- 
eridge, W. J. Gilman, John T. Wilson, H. 
S. Wallerstein, William Miles Gary, John 
L. Satterfield, T. C. Walford, John Bagby, 
Joseph P. Brady, Raphael Levy, W. H. 
Adams, H. W. Rountree, W. Conaway San- 
ders, W. S. Forbes, W. B. Best, Richmond 
Moore, Maurice A. Powers, Hill Montague 
and H. R. Pollard, Jr. 

No location has as yet been selected for 
the new institution, but this is one of the 
many details now being arranged by the 
directors. It is hoped to have the bank 
open for business on or before January 1, 
1912. 


Ohio Bank Makes Changes in Officers. 

Paul H. McElevey, assistant trust officer 
of the Dollar Savings Bank of Youngstown, 
O., has been elected secretary. and treasurer 


of that institution te succeed E. Mason 
Wick, resigned. Wells L. Griswold is 


elected trust officer of the company to suc- 
ceed R. E. Cornelius, resigned, and Den- 


nick M. Wick is promoted to be first 
assistant secretary. Charles Ephraim is 
made manager of the bond department, 


with Joseph McCurdy for his assistant. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Texas Trust Co. Amends Charter. 


The San Antonio Loan & Trust Company 
of San Antonio, Texas, has filed an amend- 
ment to its charter limiting its operations 
to a general fiduciary and depository busi- 


ness. The company was organized in 1892 
and has a capital of $100,000; surplus, 


$8,000, and deposits of $2,129,050. C. W. 
Breckenridge is president and T. D. Ander- 
son, cashier. 


New Department in Memphis Bank. 


The United States Trust and Savings 
Bank has established a title guaranty bond 
and mortgage department. A. E. Cameron, 
who for the past seventeen years has been 
the manager in Memphis for the Middlesex 
Banking Company, will manage the new de- 
partment, and Caruthers Ewing will be the 
leading counsel. 


Meilon National of Pittsburgh Increases 
Surplus. 


The surplus fund of the Mellon National 
Bank is now $1,600,000, having just been 
increased by the addition of $200,000 from 
the undivided profits. 


N. J. 


The sixth trust company in Camden was 
launched when the Merchants’ Trust Com- 
pany, which was recently granted a charter 
by State Banking Commissioner Lewis, filed 
articles of incorporation. Its capital stock 
is $100,006. The incorporators, with their 
respective holdings, are: Charles A. Rey- 
nolds, 214 shares; Edwin G. C. Bleakley, 100 
shares: David A. Henderson, 25 shares; 
Williain G. Moore, 250 shares; Francis B. 


New Trust Company in Camden, 





IF intelligent 
handling of 
items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 





Capital - - - - $300,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 390,000.00 
Deposits - - - 5,800,000.00 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
E. J. NEWELL, Cashier 
HOWARD BISSELL, Asst. Cashier 
C. G. FEIL, Asst, Cashier 
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Wallen, 20 shares; Henry B. Cole, 100 
shares; John A. Flick, 31 shares; David B. 
Jester, 10 shares; Charles Boyer, 100 
shares; Tsaiah Hatch, 100 shares, M. Bergen 
Stone, 100 shares. 

The new bank will be opened about Jan- 
uary 1 and will have Charles A. Reynolds 
of the Keystone Leather Company, for its 
lirst president. 


Oldest Trust Company in Boston. 


The last statement of the New England 
Trust Company (the oldest trust company 
in Boston) to the Board of Commissioners 
of Savings Banks, serves to direct attention 
to the size of the institution. On September 
1, the date of this report, the deposits of 
the company were $26,447,561, surplus and 
undivided profits amounted to $2,588,174, 
exclusive of $1,000,000 capital, while cash in 
banks and office was $10,081,441, and aggre- 
gate resources stood at $30,075,735. Its 
deposits are the largest of any trust com- 
pany in Massachusetts with one exception, 
and are said to be the largest of any com- 
pany that has not entered into consolida- 
tion proceedings with others. 

The company carries a reserve of twenty- 
five per cent., as required of national banks, 
although the Massachusetts law calls for 
only twenty per cent. Separate from its 
$26,447,561 deposits of general accounts, 
the trust department of the New England 
Trust Company has in its care over $15,000,- 
000 of trust funds under wills and snecial 
agreements, which is stated to be the largest 


amount held by any company in Boston. 
The executive staff includes: David R. 
Whitney, president; Alexander Cechrane 


and George Wigglesworth, vice-presidents; 
James R. Hooper, actuary; Henry N. Marr, 
secretary; Frederick W. Allen, treasurer 
and assistant secretary; Thomas E. Faton, 
assistant treasurer; Francis R. Jewett. 
trust officer, and Charles FE. Nott, manager 
safe deposit vaults. William Endicott, of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., is chairman of the 
board of directors. 


Emory W. Clark Heads First National 
Bank of Detroit. 


Directors of the First National Bank of 
Detroit have elected Emory W. Clark presi- 
dent of that institution as the successor to 
John T. Shaw, who died recently from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile accident 
in Ohio. Mr. Clark has been vice-president 
and a director of the First National Bank 
since his connection with it began in 1904, 

His father, Lorenzo E. Clark, whom he 
succeeded, has been associated with the 
hank in an official capacity since its organi- 
zation during more than forty years; his 
grandfather, Myron H. Clark, formerly 


Governor of New York, was one of the 
bank’s founders, and his mother’s father, 
Alanson Sheley, served twenty-six years 


as one of the bank’s directors. 
Emory W. Clark is a vice-president and 
director of the Security Trust Company of 


Detroit, a director of the Home Savings 
Bank, of the Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 


tion Company, of the Windsor Trust Com- 
pany, New York; a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, New York, and a 
vice-president, director and member of the 


finance committee of the General Motors 
Company. 
The First National Bank dates back to 


the State Bank of Michigan, which was the 
first bank organized under the Michigan 
general bank law of 1858, and which began 
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THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD CO. 


Facts as to Capitalization and Valuation of Property 


In view of erroneous statements which have been published in connection with the re- 
cent decision of the Court of Appeals, the following facts are stated for the information of 
the securities holders. 

The existing capitalization of the old company to be readjusted on the reorganization 
and the actual investment in the enterprise are as follows: 

1. Capital stock issued at par for cash ...........e0eeceeees $15,995,800 
2. Consolidated Four Per Cent. Mortgage Bonds issued for fully 
99 per cent. of face value in 1900-1903 in connection with 


electrification of road and subsidiary lines, ete. ......... 37,560,000 
3. Receiver’s certificates issued at par .......... cc cece ee eeee 2,500,000 
Making a total of present outstanding securities of..... $56,055,800 


There is an underlying issue of $5,000,000 First Mortgage five per cent. Bonds outstand- 
ing which is not affected by the reorganization. 

In addition to the above, most of the net earnings since the appointment of the receiver 
in January, 1908, have been expended on the property, and its condition and operating ef- 
ficiency to-day are better than they ever have been. 

Te Cie Ce Gee TPG GE ccicccccsccvcesecccecsse $56,055,800 
should be added: 
1. Acerued interest on Consolidated Bonds to January 1, 1910, 


es .  sbieeeeeawedwenw dae didoke 4,324,680 

2. New cash to be contributed by stockholders (after deducting 
SO GRD i ob 0. 60.5.0.:0: 60. 6:6'0:0.0.6.64.60.000000060-0008 4,700,000 
SD bho wha 255.0 6b60086405.50600000464405060000 00088 $65,080,480 


As against outstanding securities amounting to $56,055,800, and an actual investment with 
accrued interest of $65,080,480, as above, the plan of reorganization provides for the issue of 
the following securities: 

1. New Refunding Four Per Cent. Bonds ..................... $15,790,000 
2. New Adjustment Income Bonds. . 22,536,000 
ED 6 0 beso censedeccsecckecitacancesverecaresesecasess 16,590,000 





— REE eS Fen re ee errr ee ee ee $54,916,000 

The dividends on the stock since 1864 have averaged only 5.2 per cent. and during the 
past twenty years have averaged less than 2 per cent. Most of the capital ($8,995,800) has 
been contributed in cash since 1895, and the dividends thereon from 1895 to 1907 averaged 
3.18 per cent., and have been nothing since 1907. The Consolidated Bondholders have re- 
ceived no interest since the July 1, 1907, coupon. 

The capital expenditures made by the Third Avenue Railroad Company, as shown by 
its unimpeached books of account and sworn reports, including expenditures by the receiver 
and current assets and cash in his hands February 28, 1910, were proved to have been $68,- 
954,593, or more than $9,000,000 in excess of the proposed new capitalization and said out- 
standing First Mortgage Bonds. To the figures of February 28, 1910, should be added accum- 
ulated net earnings for nearly two years. 

The cost of repreducing or duplicating the properties of the Third Avenue Railroad Sys- 
tem was shown by competent evidence to be over $58,090,000, without any allowance what- 
ever for the value of the franchises (which could not be now duplicated on as favorable 
terms) or for the value of the property as a completed system and going concern, 

The uncontradicted proof in the proceedings before the Commission showed that the ac- 
tual depreciation did not exceed $2,500,000 (the greater part of which has already been 
made up by the receiver), but the Commission allowed for theoretical depreciation the sum 
of $11,807,691. 

The net earnings of the Third Avenue System since July 1, 1908, after deducting interest 
on underlying securities and taxes, have been as follows, as shown by the receiver's reports 
filed with the Commission: 


For the year ending June 30, 1909... ...... 0... cece cece eet teees $1,353,928 
Wee Ge Fee GES Tee FO, BOW... c ce ccccccsvccscsccecivveesens 1,871,385 
For the year ending June 30, 1911..........22ceeeeeeee tovenean 2,123,670 


The receiver further states that the net earnings since July 1, 1911, show an increase 
over the corresponding period of last year of $170,000, or an average increase of $35,000 per 
month. He estimates that the increase during the present fiscal year, if continuing at the 
present rate, wil! be equal to about $400,000, as against the estimate in his testimony of 
$200,000. 

New York, November 27, 1911. 


JAMES N. WALLACE, 
Chairman Bondholders’ Committee. 
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business in 1859 with a capital of $50,000. 


directors, all New 
and Lorenzo E. 


The stockholders and 
York men, were Myron H. 


Clark, Theodore P. Hall, Samuel C. and 
Fred F. Thompson. 
The First National Bank, the ninety- 


seventh established after the beginning of 
the Federal banking system, February 25, 
1863, was organized in September, "1863. 
The State Bank of Michigan acquired stock 
control of the institution in December, 1864, 
and a reorganization followed, in which 
Samuel P. Brady was elected president; 
Lorenzo E. Clark, vice-president, and 
Emory Wendell, cashier. 

The office of vice-president probably will 
be left open until the bank’s annual meet- 
ing the second Tuesday in January. 


Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Enlarces Quarters. 


On account of the large growth in its 
business during the last few years the trust 
department of the Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company, Chicago, has found it necessary 
to move into more spacious quarters and is 
now established in its new offices on the 
floor directly above the main banking room 
of the institution. 

The new rooms are equipped with every 
convenience and facility for the transaction 
of trust business, and are luxuriously fur- 
nished, the fittings throughout being marble 
and mahogany. 

The Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company 
is the oldest bank in Chicago, having been 
in continuous operation since 1857; the trust 
department was organized January 1, 1901, 
and has since been in charge of Leon L. 
Loehr as secretary and trust officer. 





Evansville, Ind., Bank to be Absorbed. 


The Evansville Trust and Savings Com- 
pany of Evansville, Ind., which for years 
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has done business at Main and Third 
streets, will be merged with the Mercantile 
Trust and Savings Company. Charles Fin- 
ley Smith, formerly of Indianapolis, is 
president of the Mercantile Trust and Sav- 
ings Company, which has a capital stock of 
$250,000. The Evansville Trust & Sav- 
Company has a capital stock of 


ings 





Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


GATES W. MeGARR Az. President. 
ALEXANDER ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 














The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 
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JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashie 
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1865—1911 


Furs of Finest Quality 


In the Latest Fashions 


Embracing the very latest foreign 
models, together with many 
beautiful and original styles by 


our own designers 
IN 
Fur Garments 
Neckwear 
Mults, etc. 
ALSO 
A Very Large Assortment of 
FUR AND FUR-LINED 


COATS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EVERYTHING IN FUR 
GARMENTS FOR MOTORISTS. 


FURS MAKE FINE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


C.C. Shayne & Co. 


126 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
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W. H. LEE, 
D. R. FRANCIS, Vice-President 
A. L. SHAPLEIGH, Vice-President 
GEO, E, HOFFMAN, Cashier 
L. K. WISE, 


President 
E. B. CLARE-AVERY, Assistant Cashier 
J. P. BERGS, Assistant Cashier 
D. A. PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


The Merchants-Laclede Nationai Bank 


OF ST. LOUIS 
| Capital - - - $1,700,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,850,000.00 
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DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH R. BARROLL, ELIAS 8. GATCH, Cc. W. MANSUR, 


Butler Brothers. 


President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 
Ss. 8. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 


Pres.( 
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Pres. Bix Muddy Coal & Iron Co. 








President Granby Mining and 


J. 8. BEMIS, Smelting Co. JOHN J. O'FALLON, 
Treasurer Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Cc. F. GAUSS, 0. H. PECKHAM 
G. A. von BRECHT, Pres. Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. President National Candy Co. 
| President The Brecht Co. CECIL D. GREGG. DAVID RANKEN, 
CHAS, CLARK President Evens-Howard Fire c. R. SCUDDER, 
CHAS, A. COX, Brick Co. Vice-President Sam’! Cupples 


*.D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 
Ss. E. HOFFMAN, 

R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 


D. R. FRANCIS, W. H. LEE, President Wertheimer-S warts 
— is, Bros, & Co. President, Shoe Co, 
L. GARRISON, B. MCKEEN, Cc. W. WHITELAW, 


Gen. Mer. Vandalia R. R. Co 


Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 


Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 


Pres. Polar Wave Ice & F uel Co. 
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$100,000, and some of the wealthiest men in 
Evansville are on the board of directors. 
The bank has always been regarded as one 
of the most stable financial institutions of 
the city until the recent arrest and trial of 
John W. Blauth, former bookkeeper and 
teller for the company, who was charged 
with the embezzlement of funds amounting 
to over $43,000 from the company. 


A. |. B. Dividends. 


\ddressing the recent meeting of Chicago 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, on 
the tonic, “Does the Institute Pay Divi- 
dends,” F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, said: 

“As is well known, for the first few vears, 
the Institute had some difficulty in finding 
itself, in determining just how best to ac- 
complish its purpose. Some of its early 
members tried to make of it a ‘glad hand’ 
organization; others were rather inclined to 
the club idea, but fortunately still another 
class believed thoroughly and enthusiastical- 
ly that the Institute should be just what it 
started out to be, and so we have it as it is 
to-day, a great national school of banking 
and financial education. 

“According to a recent issue of ‘The 
Bank Man,’ fourteen per cent. of the charter 





members of Chicago Chapter are now hold- 
ing official positions in banks. That's a 
pretty fair dividend, isn’t it? But we can 
go even further than that on the authority 
of the same publication, which states that 
ninety per cent. of Chicago bank officers 
appointed in the last five years are from the 
ranks of Chicago Chapter. A commercial 
business which could pay such a dividend 
in the same length of time would fill its 
stockholders’ hearts with joy and_ their 
pockets with jingling shekels. - 

“We all know case after case in various 
banks where men of seemingly ordinary 
ability and apparently little ambition, have 
been either enticed or pushed or hawueu into 
chapter work and have developed faculties 
and abilities which neither they nor any one 
else has ever supposed existed. 

“But I don’t want to leave with you the 
idea that the only dividends worth while are 
those which come from higher positions or 
even increased salaries—we all want those, 
of course. What I do wish to impress upon 
vou is the fact that the very biggest, and 
broadest, and best dividends which can 
come to any one of us through our associa- 
tion with the Institute is that dividend 
which means a better and more thorough 
knowledge of the business in which we are 
engaged; which means a broader and more 
tolerant attitude toward our fellowman; 
and which means a more intelligent and, 
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therefore, a more loyal and patriotic citi- 
zenship.” 


Macon’s New Trust Company. 


The Central Trust Company of Macon, 
Ga., which will operate under the charter 
granted to the Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Company and will have a capital of 
nearly $1,000,000, is rapidly assuming a 
definite shape for active operations under 
the persistent and successful efforts of J. J. 
Cobb, who it is generally understood, will 
be the president. Business men of the 
highest financial and social standing in the 
community are identified with the inaugura- 
tion of the institution, and it is confidently 
believed that with the perfection of a few 
preliminary details and the election of of- 
ficers the company will be open for bvsi- 
ness in the very near future, as a majority 
of the stock of the company has already 
been subscribed and paid for. 


Chicago Chapter Play a Success. 


The drama entitled “Janitress Janet,” 
given by members of Chicago Chapter, 
American [Institute of Banking, at the 


Ziegfeld Theatre for four days beginning 
November 8 to 11, met with a tremendous 
success. Two nights were very rainy and 
stormy, but nevertheless the seats were 
nearly all taken. Although the expense was 
over $3,400, the receipts were. over $5,000, 
so there will be a good percentage of 
profit to go in the treasurer’s funds, which 
is taken care of for the Chapter by John 
H. Grier, treasurer, and also a star mem- 
ber of the drama. 

All those who took part in the play are 
chapter members. 





Capital Stock of First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago to be Doubled. 
Directors of the First National and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
in special meeting November 10, voted to 
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recommend an increase in the capital stock 
of the trust company from $2,500,000 to 
$5,000,000. The increase will be effected by 
capitalizing $2,500,000 of surplus. A meet- 
ing of the stockholders will be held early 
in December to authorize the change. It 
will become effective as of December 30, 
the last business day of this year. 

It is the intention to pay ten per cent., or 
$500,000, a year in dividends on the in- 
creased capital of the First Trust. The 
institution now pays sixteen per cent., or 


$400,000, on $2,500,000 of capital. The 
owner of each four shares of First Na- 
tional stock now owns one share of First 


Trust. After the increase the owner of 
each two shares of First National will own 
a share of First Trust. 

The $400,000 in dividends now paid by 
the trust company amounts to four per 
cent. on the $10,000,000 stock of the na- 
tional bank, and, added to the twelve per 
cent. paid out of the earnings of the na- 
tional institution, makes a total of sixteen 
per cent. a year to holders of First Na- 
tional stock. The ten per cent. to be paid 
on the $5,000,000 capitalization which the 
trust company will have will equal five per 
cent. on the stock of the national bank and 
will, in effect, raise its dividend to seven- 
teen per cent. 

The First Trust showed $3,772,000 of sur- 
plus and undivided profits in its report as 
of September 1. After capitalizing $2,- 
500,000 of that amount there would be left 
a balance of $1,272,000 of surplus and 
profits against $5,000,000 capital. The First 
Trust was started eight vears ago with $1,- 
000,000 capital paid out of the surplus of 
the First National. Its earnings have av- 
eraged more than $650,000 a year from the 
beginning, and in recent years, with in- 
creased business, have been much larger. 


Fla. 


Bids have been opened and contracts 
awarded for the new ten-story building for 
the Citizens’ Bank and Trust Company of 
Tampa, Fla. There were twenty-two con- 


New Bank Building at Tampa, 








CAPITAL $1,600,000 


G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashler 
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Che Union National Bank 
Cleveland, O. 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R, FANCHER, Vice-President 


@ Organized in 1884. More than twenty-five years of service back 
May we be of use to you? 


SURPLUS $900,000 


W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst, Cashier 
Ee. E. CRESWELL, Asst, Cashier 














tracts accepted for the general work to be 
done on the structure, which, when com- 
pleted, will cost about $350,000. Work will 
commence the first of the year under the 
supervision of Architect F. J. Kennard, 
who has been placed in charge of the con- 
struction of the skyscraper. 

The laying of the foundations will be 
taken up in March and it is thought that 
the frame will be completed by April 15, 
or practically within six weeks from the 
beginning of the work. 


Central Trust Company of Illinois. Chi- 
caco, Takes Over Monroe National 
Bank. 


On October 21 the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois took over the deposit lia- 
bilities of the Monroe National Bank of 
Chicago, at the same time taking over suf- 
ficient of its assets to cover the liabilities. 
The remainder of the assets of the Mon- 
roe National Bank of Chicago will be used 
to liquidate its stock and circulation ac- 
counts, which, of course, will require the 
necessary legal formality. 

T. C. Neal, vice-president of the Monroe 


National Bank of Chicago, comes to the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois as a 
vice-president. Edwin F. Brown, its for- 
mer president, will become a director. Many 
of the clerks of the Monroe National will 
be employed by the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. 


New Assistant Cashier in National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago. 


Directors of the National Bank of the 
Republic have elected W. S. Bishop an 
assistant cashier. Mr. Bishop has been 
with the bank several years us chief clerk 
and before going there was assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Duluth. 





Harry C. Robinson, Cashier Southbridge 
(Mass.) National Bank. 


Mr. Robinson, the subject of this sketch, 
entered the Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston in 1890 as general clerk, and re- 
mained there in various capacities until 
1898, when he entered the employ of the 
Hamilton National Bank as discount clerk. 






















Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 
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The Pocket Umbrella 


IS just the thing you want. Just tele- 
scope it to about one-third its ordin- 
ary length. There are no parts to be 
taken off or put on and it is not bulky 
but just like a miniature umbrella. 


Put it in your grip when you are ready to go on 
a business or pleasure trip; carry it in your hip 
pocket on threatening days and you will always be 
prepared. It is the only umbrella that you will not 
lose or misplace, and it is never in the way. 

When the umbrella is used for a cane or | 
for rain it looks just the same as any high- . 
grade umbrella; it is stronger than any um- 
brella made, also is rust-proof because the 
frame is electro-plated instead of enameled. 


PRICES: on oad Linen %5.00 
i aoe Quality, all Silk, fancy gold handle %10.00 


To be sure of prompt shipment for 
Christmas presents order today. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


The Pocket Umbrella Co. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 

















BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


While there, the Hamilton was merged with 
eight other banks into the National Shaw- 


mut Bank of Boston. A new National 
Hamilton Bank was organized and Mr. 
Robinson remained with them as discount 


clerk and receiving teller until about 1903, 
when the bank was merged with the Fourth 
National Bank of Boston. He served in 
this institution as assistant receiving teller, 
receiving teller and assistant paying teller 
until December, 1905, when he associated 





Harry C. Rosrnsoyx 


CASHIER SOUTH BRIDGE (ass. ) NATIONAL BANK 


himself with Wm. E. Neal, national bank 
examiner, as an assistant. 

In April, 1906, Mr. Robinson was ap- 
pointed examiner for the State of Massa- 
chusetts by Hon. Pierre Jay, who is now 
vice-president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New York. In May, 1909, he 
was reappointed by Hon. A. B. Chapin, the 
present commissioner. During this time he 
examined savings banks and trust compa- 
nies and corporation banks. In July, 1910, 
Mr. Robinson was made chief of the trust 
company department, with two examiners 
and six assistant examiners. In this ca- 
pacity he handled all of the details conse- 
quent to the supervision of the trust com- 
panies of Massachusetts, some sixty in 
number. 

On October 1, 1911, he entered upon his 
present position as cashier and active man- 
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ager of the Southbridge National Bank of 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Change in Holland, Mo., Banking Co. 


Controlling interest in the Holland Bank- 
ing Company of Holland, Mo., the oldest 
institution of its kind in Southwest Mis- 
souri, has passed to W. B. Sanford, who 
has been cashier for thirty-two years. The 
company was organized in 1875 by the late 
Gen. C. B. Holland and up to the present 
time has been under the management of 
his son, H. B. Holland. The change marks 
the first transfer of the bank’s stock since 
its organization. 


W. H. Kniffin, Jr., Goes to Syracuse. 


On January 1, W. H. Kniffin, Jr., cashier 
of the Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., secretary savings bank section of the 
American Bankers’ Association and secre- 
tary New York Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, will become treasurer of 
the Onondaga County Savings Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding Clinton T. Rose, 
who becomes president of the bank at the 
same time. 

Mr. Kniffin is one of the best known 
banking authorities in the metropolis and 
has been a regular contributor to Tae 
Bankers Macazine for several years past. 
His articles on savings bank topics have 
been read and studied by bankers all over 
the country. He was recommended for the 
Syracuse position by such noted bankers as 
President Cannon of the Fourth National 
Bank, Colonel Sprague of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank and Comptroller Knox of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York City. 

The selection of Mr. Kniffin as the new 
treasurer brings to Syracuse a man who has 
won recognition among financiers. He has 
been secretary of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, which 
position he has resigned on account of his 
removal to Syracuse. His resignation does 
not take effect, however, until February 1. 

Mr. Kniffin also held up to November 20 
the responsible position of secretary of the 
savings bank section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

He has won two prizes in the past few 
months for essays on financial topics, one 
being offered by President Cannon of the 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


Providence, R. 1. 
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BANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
-avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 











Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


cal price. 





31-33 East 27th Street ... 


New York 




















Fourth National Bank of New York, for 
essays on the subject, “The Essentials in 
Granting Credit.” The other prize was for 
a technical paper read at the annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, held in Rochester in September. 

Mr. Kniffin is a comparatively young man, 
but his ability has won him a prominent 
place. He was chosen secretary of the 
savings bank section of the Amerian Bank- 
ers’ Association to succeed the late William 
Hanhart of Brooklyn, who was _ president 
of the Bankers’ Life Insurance Company, 
and one of the founders of the association. 


Alexander Dunbar, Cashier Exchange 
Bank of Pittsburgh. 


A pleasing personality, the capacity for a 
prodigious amount of hard work, to which 
has been added an unusually broad experi- 
ence, explains the marked success in the 
banking world of Alexander Dunbar, cash- 
ier of the Exchange National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Born at Steubenville, Ohio, he commenced 
his banking experience as messenger in the 
National Exchange Bank of that city, where 
during the several years he was connected 
with that institution, he had the opportu- 





nity to work in practically every department 
ef the bank, thus gaining an all-around ex- 
perience that has been a potent factor in his 
rapid advancement since coming to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Desiring to enter a larger field of oppor- 
tunity, he went to Pittsburgh while still 
a very young man, to accept a_ position 
in the office of the auditor of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, where he had an opportu- 
nity to add much to his knowledge of ac- 
counting methods. He resigned his position 
there to become secretary and treasurer of 
the Moreland Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
when it was first organized. Under his 
capable administration this company had 
a very healthy growth, but when the wave 
of bank consolidations struck Pittsburgh 
several vears ago, this company was ab- 
sorbed along with others by the Guarantee 
Title and Trust Company, of which institu- 
tion Mr. Dunbar was immediately elected 
secretary and later secretary and treasurer. 

He continued in this position until July, 
1909, when he was elected cashier of the 
Exchange National Bank. Bringing to that 
time-honored institution a practical experi- 
ence of over eighteen years in every line of 
banking and backed by a host of friends 
and acquaintances acquired during that 
time, he was enabled to show remarkable re- 
sults from the start, and in less than two 
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286 Fifth Avenue, 





THOMAS BRUCE BOYD 


Plans, Specifications and Superintendence of 


Bank Equipment 
SPECIALIST 


New York City 


Construction. 15 Years’ Experience 








years the deposits of the bank have been 
more than doubled. 

He has taken an active interest in affairs 
outside of the bank, and his ability and un- 
tiring energy have heen recognized from 


by the leading bankers of the city. When 
the new Industrial Commission was recently 
organized to boost Pittsburgh, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee of banks 
and banking, in which connection he has 





ALEXANDER 


CASTIIER EXCHANGE 


time to time in local financial and indus- 
trial circles by intrusting to his care mat- 
ers of considerable importance. Three years 
ago he was elected president of the Bank- 
ers’ and Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, an honor highly es- 
teemed and sought after from year to year 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


DuNBAR 


PITTSBURGH 


already performed yeoman service. He was 
also selected as a member of the committee 
recently appointed to represent the Pitts- 
burgh Clearing House in the meeting of the 
Clearing-House Secticn at the annual con- 
venticn of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at New Orleans in November. 
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THE MAGNETIC BANK 


HERE is a human element in the workings 

of a Banking Institution which, if properly 

brought to the understanding of its public 
acts as a mighty persuasive factor in drawing at- 
tention, confidence and customers. 


We have prepared a series of Banking Booklets 
—little bank stories of human interest, humanly 
told, attractively presented, dignified in contents, 
handsome in appearance—that bring the magne- 
tism of your bank into greater force. 


National Banks—9 Different Booklets 

Trust Companies - 9 Different Booklets 

State Banks—9 Different Booklets 

Savings Banks—9 Different Booklets 

Safe Deposit Companies —9 Different Booklets 


These booklets are written by specialists in Bank- 
ing Publicity who are keen students of human 
nature and experienced in appealing to the public 
interest. 


There are forty-five subjects in all, each one 
complete in one booklet, each one different, cov- 
ering every detail of banking service. 

You can have the choice—one or all of them 
for your exclusive use in your city. 


We will be pleased to mail you samples, rates 


and full information upon your request. It 
will be worth your while to look them over 


BANKERS PUBLICITY COMPANY 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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«7 BANK ARCHITECTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


Architects 


Banks contemplating building should consult us. We are 
architects and engineers on bank buildings, vaults, equip- 
ment for banking rooms, having 
head of each department, each a specialist in his line, 
thus completing a bank building along the most improved 
methods and constantly considering the interests of our 
clients to such an extent that we secure the best results 
for the most economical cost. 


HANDLE WORK ANYWHERE 


Bank Buildings Any Size 


competent men at the 











31 East 27th St., New York 








New York Personals. 


Bb. D. Caldwell, president of Wells, Fargo 
& Co., has been elected a director of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company. 
Mr. Caldwell succeeds William Sproule, who 
resigns in consequence of his election as 
president of the Southern Pacific Company, 
having removed his residence to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Noah C., Rogers has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Columbia Trust Company. 

H. I. Stevens has been made assistant 
eashier of the New Netherland Bank, suc- 
ceeding Louis S. Brady, who has become a 
clearing-house examiner. 

Howell T. Manson, assistant cashier of 
the Gallatin National Bank, was elected a 
trustee of the Dollar Savings Bank, Third 
avenue and 149th street, on November 2. 

Charles R. Gay has resigned as an assist- 
ant secretary of the Long Island Loan & 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, to become as- 
sociated with the New York Stock Exchange 
house of H. N. Whitney & Sons. 

Lawrence LL. Gillespie, formerly vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Company, 
was admitted to membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of J. S. Bache & 
Co., 42 Broadway, on November 10. Mr. 
Gillespie, who is only thirty-four years of 
age, has taken a prominent part in banking 
matters since his graduation from Harvard. 
For nine years he was a vice-president and 
director of the Equitable Trust Company, 
and he also served as a member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association, as well as first vice-president 
of the Trust Company Section, and chair- 
man of the latter’s executive committee. 
Mr. Gillespie is a trustee of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank and a director in various 
other corporations. 


New Bank in Sioux City, lowa. 


An application to organize the National 
Bank of Commerce of Sioux City, capital 
$100,000, has been filed with the Treasury 
Department. James F. Toy, president of 


the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of 
Sioux City, is interested in the new institu- 
tion. 


First National Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 


The semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 
declared by the New First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ohio, payable November 1, 
was accompanied by an extra distribution of 
five per cent. The regular dividend of five 
per cent. paid on May 1 was likewise accom- 
panied by an extra five per cent. payment, 
so that a total of twenty per cent. has been 
distributed for the year on the $500,000 
capital. With the present dividends the 
aggregate return to the stockholders since 
the payment of dividends was begun by the 
bank amounts to $704,000. 


in Textile National Bank of 
Philadelphia. 

Harry Brocklehurst, lately vice-president 
of the Textile National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, has become president of the institu- 
tion. James H. Kerr has been made vice- 
president. 


Changes 


Montana Bank Changes Location. 


Rh. 3. Henderson, cashier of the First 
State Bank of Kendall, Montana, announces 
the removal of the bank from the town of 
Kendall, Montana, to the town of Hilger, 
Montana. 


Second National Bank of New Haven, 
Conn., to Build. 


Hoggson Bros. of New York have been 
awarded the entire contract te furnish the 
plans and construct the new business block 
on the site of the old library for the Second 
National Bank of New Haven, Conn. All 
the details have not been settled as yet, but 
it is planned to build a nine-story structure 
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Capital, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN B. PURCELL 
President 


4-4-4 0) 4-41 ol aml Wn Te) Ma ep 


CHAS. R. BURNETT 
J. C. JOPLIN 
W. P. SHELTON 


Assistant 


of brick and steel, fireproof construction. 
The owners will occupy the first two floors 
and the upper floors will be arranged for 
offices. The building will be provided with 
steam heat and two passenger clevators will 
be installed. 





New Bank in Dallas, Texas. 


The Oak Cliff State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, has been chartered 
with a capital of $50,000. The incorpora- 
tors are: J. P. Hatfield, Edward Hobby, 
George T. Reynolds, W. M. Freeman, R. Y. 
Simpson, W. M. C. Hill, M. L. Morris. Ray 
Thomas, J. Edgar Finley and George A. 
Turner. 


National Bank of Cuba. 


The National Bank of Cuba has opened a 
branch at Placetas, a sugar centre of im- 
portance in the Santa Clara Province of 
Cuba. This makes a total of twenty-two 
branches. 


Savings Union Bank of San Francisco, 


At the close of the present year, Robert 
M. Welch, cashier and secretary of the 
Savings Union Bank of San Francisco, will 
be relieved of the duties of cashier and pro- 
moted to the position of a vice-president. 
R. B. Burmister, until recently cashier of 
the Pheenix National Bank of Arizona, will 
succeed to the position of cashier. 

The expanding business of the Savings 
Union renders necessary an increase of the 
executive staff and a wider distribution of 
duties and responsibilities. 


Dinner to President Earl of the National 
Nassau Bank of New York. 

On the evening of November 23, officers 

and clerks of the National Nassau Bank of 


New York gave a dinner to President Ed- 
ward Earl in celebration of the completion 
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Vice-Pres. 


Earned Surplus, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
ale mm Or-F-tall tg 


BILL OF 
LADING DRAFTS 
ON RICHMOND A SPECIALT 


Strong in resources, conservative 
management, progressive in_ policy 


of his three years as president of the bank. 

Among those present were: J. Christy 
Bell, vice-president; John Munro, vice- 
president; W. B. Noble, cashier; H. P. 
Sturr, assistant cashier; N. D. Alling, as- 
sistant cashier; R. M. Bailey, assistant 
cashier: William Wray, manager of the safe 
deposit vaults, who has been connected with 
the hank since it was organized in 1852; 
Raphael M. Mattison, who was paying teller 
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YORK 
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OFFICERS — 


WILLIAM PRICE, President 
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Surpluspre ne “°“1,620,330.92 





Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 
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$600,000.00 








for thirty-five years and retired in 1907, 
and Thomas H. Harmer, present paying 
teller, besides several other tellers and heads 
of departments. 

Mr. Alling, after referring to the growth 
of the bank under Mr. Earl’s management 
said: “The bank already had all of the fun- 
damental attributes of a sound financial in- 
stitution. But we must look further for the 
cause of its remarkable expansion during 
the past few years. The foundation was 
there, but the man who built upon it had 
the faculty of calling in a new spirit, of 
adding the touch of popularity, and by his 
genial nature of making so many friends 
that he has brought our institution into 
great favor.” 

The story of the bank’s progress under 
Mr. Earl’s presidency is strikingly shown in 
the accompanying figures, giving the capital, 
surplus, loans, discounts and deposits on 


the dates named. The National Nassau 
Bank’s statement, 1908 to 1911: 
rHE NATIONAL NASSAU 
Date Capital. 

Mem: Se, BOCs ste cinecceves $500,000.00 
SC ee 500,000.00 

Pe, BO Bes ce ctce cesses es 500,000.00 

SO. Ba BORE 6 60:0 06 0:00:40 6506 500,000.00 


The story told by these figures is cer- 
tainly remarkable, indicating that President 
Earl has displayed great ability and energy 
in promoting the growth of his institution. 

The National Nassau Bank is one of the 
very oldest and strongest banks of the city, 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 


BANK'S STATEMENT 











being one of the original members of the 
Clearing-House Association. It became a 
national bank in the present year. Mr. 
Earl’s success in increasing the business 
under’ his management has attracted atten- 
tion not only among the banks of New 
York, but throughout the country generally. 


Affiliated Banks of Pittsburgh Render 
Commendable Statements. 


The People’s National Bank of Pittsburgh 
reports deposits of $13,506,944 as of No- 
vember 6. It has a fixed surplus of $1,000,- 
000 and total resources of $17,415,485. The 
People’s Savings Bank, affiliated with the 
People’s National, has a capital of $1,009,- 
000, a surplus of $1,000,000 and total re- 
sources of $12,151,376. It reports total de- 
posits of $9,949,738, of which $8,568,612 are 
subject to check. The Safe Deposit & Trust 


1908 TO 1911. 
Surplus. Loans and Discounts 
$392,257.40 
464,750.13 
545,965.21 
627,464.07 


Deposits 
$6,086,122.25 

8,130,877.08 

9,400,600.66 
13,513,853.64 





Company, under the same management, has 
total resources of $21,877,720, a surplus fund 
of $7,500,000 and $21,350,298 of trust funds 
invested. 


The Uses of an Armored Bank Car. 


Reproduced herewith is an illustration 
showing in detail the interior construction 
of the armored bank car built for the First 
Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Leslie M. Shaw, president, by 
the Bellamore Armored Car & Equipment 
Company of 286 Fifth avenue, New York. 

The interior arrangement of the banking 
room includes a large steel safe, which can 
be built to suit the uses of the bank operat- 
ing it. A desk or counter extending the 
full width of the car, under the cashier’s 
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Recommended by . 
John Wanamaker 


bought the book.’’ 


I] 


VOLUMES 





He Wrote Dr. Marden on Sept. 21, 1911 


‘*Had I seen such a book as ‘Pushing to the Front’ 
when I first started towards mercantile life, I should— 
if it had been necessary — gone at least without 
one meal a day to save enough money to have 


(Signed) JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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"THESE inspirational books by Orison Swett Marden show how successful men 
do things; how they make up for deficiencies in education; how they achieve their 
aim, double their means, establish their credit, get a foothold in the business 
world, grasp opportunities, increase their abilities, make an impression on men of affairs 


— in fact, how they succeed in life. 


Special Holiday Offer 


Two dollars, with this coupon, brings to you the complete 
Marden Inspirational Library, eleven handsome volumes, over 
400 idea-full chapters, 3348 text pages, transportation fully 
prepaid. Two dollars per month for four months if you 
select the cloth binding and five months if you prefer the silk 
edition, pays for this library, complete, and brings you in ad- 
dition every month for two full years SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 

SUCCESS is the national family magazine to which Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden, its editor and founder, contributes 
every month one or more inspiring articles. It is famous also 
for its timely review of events, clean and interesting stories and 
outspoken editorials on our big American problems. 

The regular price of this library, in silk binding, with 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE is $15.75 (in cloth binding $13.00). 
The silk volumes measure 4 x 6% inches, popular pocket size, 
are handsomely bound in green oneal silk, with gilt tops; each 

s a book-mark. The cloth volumes measure 5x7'> inches, and are 
attractively bound in red cloth. Each set is embossed in gilt, illustrated 
with portraits and printed in large, clear type. With this coupon 
you will receive SUCCESS MAGAZINE every month for two years 
(24 numbers) and you get at once the complete Marden Inspirational 
Library. Here is your chance to learn from the experience of others how 
to make living more profitable and life more worth while. Send the 
coupon with two dollars to-day. 

——_ EE ee oe = ae: 5 sali dai ae 


I This Coupon Saves You $3.00 or $3.75 


I enclose two dollars. Send me at once, transportation charges fully 
prepaid, the complete we" volume ** Marden Inspirational Library,’ 
3348 pages, bound in - and enter my name for a full two-years’ | 

| subscription to SUCCESS MAGAZINE, to include the Christmas 

Jumber. | promise to remit two dollars each month until I have paid 


| $10 for the cloth binding. 


$12 for the silk binding. | 
U cddrese Meniniehigteaenbnhe+ «+ onudgane conn sectentseensante | 
| Chl ed SIRNR. 05 0 o'ncc ccwscccce sees ces: cevcccvcossoesccscsons l 
| Occupation. Nita aaa Ve aakiaaighs iE. Vaan kai inal ! 


j SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Dept. G, 29-31 E.22d St.,New York 
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The most successful business men, statesmen, professional 
men, educators and executives have these volumes as part of 
their permanent libraries. Many of them have purchased 
hundreds of volumes for presentation purposes to their em- 
ployees and best friends. 

Nearly a million copies are now circulated all over the 
world, translated into many tongues. 

Those who read them are spurred to their highest endeavor, 
urged forward to bring out the very best and to make of 
themselves the utmost possible. 

Ministers, teachers, educators, orators, writers, professional 
men find them invaluable as ready reference books, teeming 
as they are with life stories of the world’s great successes. 
You, too, want them. 

There are eleven volumes in this set, each volume complete in_itself. 


The titles are as follows: The Optimistic Lite; The Young Man Enter- 
ing Business; Secret Achievement; Getting On; Pushing to the 
Front; Be Good to Yourself; He Can Who Thinks He Can; Peace, 
Power and Plenty; The Miracle of Right Thought ; Rising in the 
World; Every Man a King. 


You Will Be Interested In 





Wanted—A Man. Courage Self-Control. 
Dare. A Home of My Own. 
The Will and the Way. Promotion Health. 


Rich Without Money. Art of Advertising. 








Choosing a Vocation. 

The Man With the Idea. 

Decision. 

Love as a Tonic. 

The Born Leader. 

Eight Hundred and Ninety-Six 
Kinds of Liars. 

Be Good to Yourself. 

Responsibilities and Power. 

Luck, Originality, Initiative. 

He Can Who Thinks He Can. 

Enthusiasm. 

Facts on Common Sense. 

Be Brief. 

Habit—The Servant or the 


aster. 





Keeping Up With the Times. 

Friendship and Success. 

System and Order. 

Starting on Borrowed Capital. 

Salesmanship. 

Other Men's Brains. 

What Is the Matter With Your 
elp > 

What Credit Is Based On. 

Dollars and Dimes. 

Just Getting Along. 

Useful Occupation. 

Getting a Situation. 

Hints to Young Writers. 

How to Talk Well. 

The Roll Call of the Great. 


These Are a Few of the 
400 Idea-full Chapters 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


window, contains the money drawers. To 
the right and left underneath is arranged a 
series of compartments, which can be used 
for the storage of books and other articles 
necessary in the transaction of the business 
which will be conducted from the car. 

The vestibule is so designed as to allow 
but one person on it at a time. Folding 
gates opening inwardly are provided at the 
rear. The platform is approximately four- 
teen inches from the ground, bringing the 
customers within easy reach of the cashier’s 























INTERIOR OF ARMORED AUTOMOBILE USED BY 
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the car be attacked at any point, either by 
drilling, wedging, cutting or annealing the 
steel walls or the steel grille work protect- 
ing the windows and partitions, etc., a pow- 
erful alarm gong is instantly set in motion, 
which can be heard at a great distance. 
The frame work is made of armored wood, 
re-enforced with a finishing plate of hard 
wood on the inside. 

The linings, constructed of alternate lay- 
ers of tempered steel, hardened insulating 
material and electrified plates, are attached 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE GUARANTEE & TRUST COM- 


PANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


window. The roof of the car extends over 
this vestibule, giving protection from the 
weather and lending symmetry to the gen- 
eral design of the car. 

As shown in the illustration, the cashier's 
window is located at the back of, the car at 
a convenient height from the floor. Steel 
shutters electrically protected cover the 
window on the outside, opening and closing 
automatically by means of a device oper- 
ated from the inside of the car. A steel 
grille is fitted into the window opening, 
leaving a space of four inches at the lower 
part, through which business transactions 
and the handling of money can be made. 

Nothing has been overlooked for the per- 
fect protection and safety of the car, its 
contents and of those who are in charge of 
the vehicle. The body structure of the car 
is completely and thoroughly protected by a 
patent system of electric alarms. Should 


to the armored frame. The sides, dividing 
partition between the two compartments, 
back and roof, are all constructed in this 
manner, giving absclute protection and 
great strength. The floor of the banking 
room is further re-enforced with a heavy 
tempered steel plate, lending stability and 
rigidness te the car. Over this plate is a 
flooring of hard wood. 

The steel grille work protecting the win- 
dows and dividing partition between the 
driver’s and banking compartment is of a 
special construction, which insures absolute 
protection, instantaneously giving warning 
of an attack either by cuting, bending or 
burning. 

The car affords the banker the same de- 
gree of security as can be found in the 
strongest burglar-proof vaults built. One 
of the many devices is an arrangement 
whereby the car can be locked up and left 
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standing without attendance, and should a 
person other than those in charge of the 
vehicle attempt to tamper with or operatie 
it, Le would not only fail to gain entrance, 
but iminediately set the alarms and warn 
the owners and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. 

Such a car may be used for the collection 
of heavy deposits, the delivery of pay-roll 
money to factories, the delivery of large 
sums of money to customers, the transpor- 
tation of bullion, the carrying of money and 
securities between branch institutions and 
the collection and delivery of valuables for 
safe deposit. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


Bank of Montreal. 


An interesting and decidedly novel fea- 
ture of the Bank of Montreal statement is 
the inclusion of the valuation of the bank’s 
real estate in the report. The accounts now 
stand at $4,000,000. ‘The value, however, is 
given at $9,088,000, which is composed of 
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buildings valued at $4,353,000, and land, 
$4,735,000. This is a feature that all banks 
would do well to adopt in their reports. 


Royal Bank Dividend. 


The board of directors of the Royal Bank 
of Canada have declared the regular quar- 


-terly dividend of three per cent. on the paid- 


up capital of the bank for the current quar- 
ter. The dividend will be payable on the 
second of January next to shareholders of 
record December 15. The dividend is at the 
rate of twelve per cent. per annum. 


Imperial Canadian Trust Company. 


The Imperial Canadian Trust Company 
is the title of a new enterprise in Winnipeg, 
which has for its officers Capt. William Rob- 
inson as president, and for vice-presidents, 
Hon. PD. C. Cameron, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Manitoba; Sir Gilbert Parker, E. F. 
Hutchings and D. E. Sprague. W. T. Alex- 
ander is the managing director. 

It is the intention of the new company to 
put on the inarket immediately $1,000,000 
in ordinary shares of $100 each. Of this 
amount the directors and their friends have 
already taken up $300,000, on the same 
terms at which it will be issued, that is, at 
a premium of $15 per share. The first in- 
stalment called for is $25 per share, or ten 
per cent., and the amount of the premium. 
Subsequent half-yearly premiums of $9 per 
share have to he made. The directors, there- 
fore, upon the stock they have subscribed, 
have, in accordance with the terms of the 
subscription, paid up $75,000; but a very 
much larger amount than this has been paid 
already on the stock subscribed for. 

It is the intention, when the present issue 
of $1,000,000 is absorbed,’ to issue $1,600,000 
in five per cent. accumulative preferred 
stock in the United Kingdom, and the sub- 
scribers for this stock will have the option 
of taking up ordinary shares, for which 
purpose £400,000 will be reserved. In con- 
nection with the proposed issue it is under- 
stood that the directors have made arrange- 
ments for the placing of the whole of the 
preferred stock in London. The directors 
intimate in the prospectus that this issue 
will be made, and no doubt reference would 
not have been made to it had not the direc- 
tors had assurance that the amount would 
be taken up. Negotiations to that end have 
been in view for some time. 
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ATTRACTIVE BANK SIGNS 


BANK’S sign is a very important 
thing, as it is oftentimes regarded as 
an index importance to the of the in- 
situtien it advertises. The sign illustrated 
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turers claim these signs are from every 
point of view the best and most appropriate 
for any bank, whether large or small. Its 
polished and always brilliant surface and 
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herewith is typical of the high grade work 
produced along this line by the Rawson & 
Evans Company of 710-712 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago. Chipped glass gold 
signs are their specialty, and the manufac- 


vo 


letters of real gold carries the impress of 
richness and stability to a degree not pos- 
sible in any other varicty of sign. Its dig- 
nity and high character emphasizes the su- 
periority which the bank admittedly has 
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over ordinary mercantile establishments, and 
is in keeping with its other appointments, 
no matter how rich and expensive. It is 
practically indestructible and requires al- 
most no attention to keep clean. 


A POCKET UMBRELLA 


AINY days bring to everyone unpleas- 
ant memories of damp clothing, wet 
feet and ruffled feelings. Human 

nature is the same the world over and the 
man does not live who has not many, many 
times cast his weather-eye over a cloudy 
sky and ventured forth from the shelter 
of home or office without his troublesome 
umbrella. What he would have given, when 
overtaken by a shower, to dive down into 
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THE SAME UMBRELLA. 


his pocket and produce a serviceable um- 
brella; is conjectural. Or, what would a 
woman give, under similar circumstances, to 
be able to extract from the recesses of her 
handbag this welcome protection against the 
rain. 


In order to meet popular demand for an 
article of this kind, the Pocket Umbrella 
Company is manufacturing in its commodi- 
ous plant at Findlay, Ohio, an umbrella that 
telescopes at the touch of a spring into a 
compact roll about one and one-quarter 
inches in diameter and about fifteen inches 
long. 

It is a marvel of usefulness and dura- 
bility and may be easily carried in the hip 
pocket or slipped into a traveling bag. The 
springs and steel used are oxidized and will 
never rust. This insures to the user the best 
of wearing qualities. ‘The pocket umbrella 
is also very easily repaired and duplicate 
parts can be obtained at a nominal expense 
to replace damaged parts. 

It makes a sensible present for ladies. 
It is put up in a case, similar to a hand- 
some music roll, the case varying in quality 
from imitation leather with leather straps 
and handles for the cheaper grades to alli- 
gator skin with gold chains and handles for 
the highest grades, which are beautiful. 

I. Eklund, inventor of the “newest thing” 
in umbrellas and general manager of the 
factory in Findlay, Ohio, holds fifty patents 
on its various parts. He is a native of 





PUTTING IT IN A HANDBAG 


Sweden, a successful civil engineer and has 
organized a strong company, capitalized for 
$100,000 to manufacture this clever and use- 
ful device. 

The pocket umbrella has attracted uni- 
versal notice. Thousands of inquiries are 
pouring in at the factory and the output at 
this time does not begin to fill the demand. 
Within a short time, the company expects 
to have a thousand persons in its employ. 

Such an article has long been needed 
and the public is certain to appreciate the 
opportunity to secure an umbrella that is 
not easily lost and is at the same time 
compact and serviceable. 
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A HANDY, CASHIER’S PERSONAL, 
DESK ADDING MACHINE 


HE $20 Gem Adding Machine, shown 
in the accompanying cut, has these 
good points: 

It is simple to operate; does the carrying 
automatically; never gets out of order and 
cannot make mistakes; clears to zero me- 





chanically; is convenient for the traveling 
man; prevents eye strain and nerve strain; 
is dustproof when not in use; does the work 
better than brains; leaves the brains free 
to do something better; has a capacity of 
9,999,999; has the totals alwavs in sight; 
will last as long as you are in business; 
is scld under a two year written guarantee. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BANK 
SUPPLIES 


66 HE Tag Makers” is the designation 
by which the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company (Boston, New 

York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis) like 

best to be known, but a look through their 

large illustrated catalogue leads one to feel 
that “manufacturers of bank supplies” 
might be a good working description. 

First, there is sealing wax, the bank’s 
safeguard against all tampering with pack. 
ages, twelve qualities, and one “Bankers’ 
Specie,” made after a long-tried and bank- 
proven formula, and noted for its tenacity 
of adhesiveness and brilliant color. 

With this come engraved seals. Many 
hanks are now adopting a handsome em- 
bossed label as a means of easy identifica- 
tion and safeguard. It is much more diffi- 
cult to imitate than a wax seal. 

Coin wrappers, made ef special tongh 
rope tea manilla paper, guinmed on edge 
with specially strong, glue, printed in colors 
to denote denominations, or bias coin wrap- 
pers, ungummed and unprinted for quick 
handing, are almost indispensable. So are 
bill straps, bank note bands and clasp en- 
velopes. 

For the bookkeeper are manufactured in- 
dex tabs of paper and cloth, gummed con- 
secutive numbers and alphabets, days and 
months; paper clips, paper fasteners and 
washers to prevent any possibility of loss. 
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The present-day extensive use of loose-leaf 
books has prompted the manufacture of a 
handy litile article called “the Gummed 
Patch.” It is a heavily gummed washer of 
tough paper or cloth, just the right size for 
reinforcing the hole by which papers are 
attached in these books, insuring extra 
wearing strength and a neat appearance at 
all times. 

To punch these same holes uniformly 
the eyelet punch is needed, and can be 
obtained at the Dennison stores, 

So the enumeration inight continue. 
Hardly a department in a bank but needs 
for its smooth and safe running a Dennison- 
made article. When bank-bills are torn, 
apply transparent tape; when checks are 
written, affix a bank check label; when docu- 
ments are drawn up en goes a legal seal; 
while in all the departments and in the 
home of everv worker should be found the 
small handy tuhe of Dennison’s glue, with 
its air-tight contents always ready for use. 


A CONVENIENT INKWELL 


NY man who has ever spilt ink on im- 
portant papers lying on his desk will 
appreciate the safety and convenience 

of the Hayne Suspended Inkwell, illustrated 
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herewith. Its special advantages include 
these: 

It leaves the enlire surface on the desk 
clear of inkwells; it holds two kinds of ink, 
and three times the quantity of the ordinary 
inkwell; it can be put on and taken off the 
desk in a moment—-no screws, only a pair 
of small spring clips; the ink can not evap- 
orate nor gather dust; absolutely nothing to 
get out of order. 


AN ECONOMICAL INKSTAND 


lige Eclipse Pneumatic Inkstand 
(Jacobus patent), manufactured by 

the General Supply Company of 
Danielson, Conn., is especially designed and 
made to withstand abusive treatment and 
to keep ink clean and free running. It 
employs the vacuum principle and the ink 
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fiows naturally and as needed, from inverted 
glass cups into small wells, which contain 
at all times the proper quantity of ink to 
cover the penpoint and not too much to 
soil the fingers. 

No air cr dust can affect the contents of 
these inverted domes and thus the quantity 
of ink lost by evaporation is cut down to 
a minimum. In a bank or other business 
establishment where large supplies of writ- 
ing fluids are used, inkstands of this type 
can held down the operating expenses to a 
very noticeable extent. 

The Eclipse Pneumatic Inkstand is ad- 
mirably designed for service in every de- 
partment of the bank. It is simply con- 
structed, easily filled and easily cleaned, 
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insures the employer against blotted 
As one purchaser has said: 
great value to all com- 
in fact everywhere pen 


and 
scragly records 
“It is an article of 
mercial and 
and ink are used.” 

The world’s history has been written with 
ink; from the earliest times, when man wrote 
upon papyrus or upon parchment’ with 
reeds and quills, down to the present day, 
it has been regarded as a necessity, along 
with books and _ institutions of learning. 
Proper retainers have also been regarded 
as necessities, and they have been manu- 
factured in a wide variety of shapes, but 
the Eclipse seems to fulfill every require- 
ment of the writer by combining the features 
of neatness, cleanliness and economy. 
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WORDS OF PRAISE 


Gentlemen: THe Bankers MaGazrne has 
been a regular visitor to our desk for the 
past ten years, and in our cstimation it is 
by far “fhe Most Valuable Publication in 
the Banking Field.” 

We enclose herewith our draft for $5 cov- 
ering our subscription for the ensving year. 

Yours truly, 
R. Freetwoop, Cashier, 
The Bank of Waverly, 
Waverly, Va. 


Gentlemen: It is like repeating an old 
story to continually comment upon the 
many good things found within the covers 
of Tre Bankers MAGAZINE. 


It should be in the hands of every “live 
bank man” who desires to stay live and keep 
posted on the problems of the financial 
world. 

It gives me great pleasure to enclose my 
check for the sum of $5 for the continuance 
of the magazine. 

Yours very truly, 
Arruur A. Extrcn, See’y, 
North Side Savings Bank, 
New York City. 

m <. 
Cornersville, Tenn., writes under date of 
Octoher 10, 1911: “Please find check for $5 
for Tur Bawnxers Macaztne. Can't get 
along without it.” 
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Kennedy, cashier Farmers Bank, W 
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